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YOU and US 


Why do you read The Adelphi? “That is the strength of its appeal 
to you? We wish we knew the answers to these questions. It 
would be very interesting if we had all this information nicely 
card indexed at. the office, but we have no hopes of ever being in 
that happy position. We do not assume that you even agree with 
much of the matter that is printed, but that is a minor considera- 
“tion. Articles are not written primarily to please, but because the 
authors think they have something of value to say and the Editor 
considers publication worth while. If, however, your interest in 
The Adelphi is something deeper than that of a purchaser and a 
reader, that you are a “Supporter” of The Adelphi, why not join 
our ‘‘Supporters’ Club.” After all, there is no reason why ‘‘Sup- 
porters’ Clubs” should be confined to football. There is neither 
entrance fee nor subscription to be paid, yet we hope to be able 
to offer ‘‘Supporters”’ from time to time useful facilities and con- 
cessions, dependent of course upon the ‘“Club’s’? numerical 
strength. There are no rules, no meetings, no committees, no 
officers. Just a common bond of friendship as “Supporters” of 
The Adelphi with the magazine and an occasional Modest ‘‘Sup- 
porters’ Bulletin” providing the link of friendship. If you feel 
inclined to be a ‘‘Supporter’’ just send your name and address on 


a postcard to - 
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ITHIN a few days from the publication of the 
December issue, postcards began arriving from 
readers desiring to enrol in The Adelphi Sup-. 

porters’ Club,’ and we would ask all those who have 
written to accept this announcement as an acknow- 
ledgment. A communication will be sent direct to all 
Supporters early in the New Year offering suggestions 
_ regarding the best methods of making the best possible 


use of the Club to the mutual advantage of the“ 


-members and The Adelphi. We are satisfied that the 
Supporters’ Club can be made to provide a useful and 
interesting niche for, many readers. The voluntary staff 
at the Manchester office will provide the necessary 
machinery to meet whatever may be the requirements 
of the Club but neitheredesires nor seeks to direct. 
Once established and its general objects, association, 
and facilities understood.the Club will proceed largely 
on its own momentum and the developing interest of 
‘tthe members. At regular intervals a ‘‘Supporters’ 
Bulletin” will be issued dealing with matters of interest 
to Supporters. ‘It will be available, within limits, to 
Supporters who may feel they have something of 
interest to impart to other Supporters. We would like 
to stress the fact that the Supporters’ Club will not be 
an “‘organisation’’ in the generally understood mean- 
ing of the word. It will not attempt to propagate any- 
thing, because there is surely in existence already 
organisations for the propagation of everything under 
the sun. It will be just a common bond of friendship 
between those readers of The Adelphi whose interest 
in the magazine does not end when they have read it. 
There is no committee, no officers, no meetings, no 
subscription, and no entrance fee. Your name and 
address on a postcard is all oa is required if you 
desire to enrol. . 
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In view of the number of enquiries and incorrect 
remittances we publish the standard charges for back 
numbers.- As there is a constant demand supplies of 
the earlier issues are now running out. Indexes are 
available on loan if required. Special quotations will be 
given for miscellaneous issues. 
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THE ADELPHI CENTRE 


The SUMMER SCHOOL of 1936 


~ 


_ will be held at the CENTRE, Tue Oaks, LANGHAM, NEAR COLCHESTER, ESSEX, 
from’ Saturday, August rst, to Saturday, August 2gth. 


The scale of charges will probably range from 42 5s. to 453 per head per week, 
according to the nature of the accommodation desired. The Centre will include 
single, double, and dormitory bedrooms, and in addition a camp will be pitched 
in the grounds close to the main building. The Governors are anxious that no 
friend of the Centre should miss this first gathering, and therefore reserve the 
right to decline to book any visitor for more than two weeks should the pressure 
on accommodation necessitate this step. An advance booking form will appear 
in The Adelphi next month. If accommodation is available, week-end visitors 
will be received at ros. per day. 


The work of the School will be divided into four sessions of one week each. 
Each session will include, 


(1) Opening and concluding addresses by J. Middleton Murry. 


(2) A series of evening lectures, by speakers both familiar and new to those 
who have been at previous Adelphi schools, providing a many-sided 
analysis of human necessity and human development i in this epoch of 
transformation. 


(3) A discussion ‘group with an experienced leader, dealing with some one 
important aspect (economic, political, religious, &c.) of sociology, and 
open to all specially interested. It is hoped that visitors will also organise 
their own informal discussion, groups. 


Throughout the period of the School “there will be no repetition of lectures or 
discussion subjects, but inevitably there will be many natural links connecting 
one week’s, work with another. 


Visitors attending the School, if physically able, are expected to devote a period 
each morning to assisting in the routine work of the Centre (domestic, cooking, 
gardening, carpentry, &c.). Given the goodwill that has characterised former 
Adelphi schools, it is nat expected that the. tasks will prove distressingly pro- 
longed or arduous! ‘Facilities’ for games, -music, dancing and organised rambles 
are being arranged. 


The Organisation Sub-Committee is urgently in need.of voluntary workers, 
skilled and otherwise, at the ‘Centre during March and April to. assist with 
interior alterations and decoration, plumbing, electrical work and estate jobs, 
If you can help, please write af once to G. A. Butling, A.R.I.B.A., 24 Adamson 
Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone: PRImrose 3765. 


The Governors take this opportunity of expressing their deep appreciation of the 
varied help which has been so generously forthcoming. The initial expenditure, 
both of money and effort, has necessarily been heavy, but supporters have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Centre is fo longer only a vision but is emerging 
as a reality. Donations and promises of annual subscriptions for the next five 
years from those not reached by previous appeals to assist this New Thing 
struggling to be born into a world wearying of the Old will be welcomed by the 
treasurer, Winifred Trimby; 50 Parkhill Road, N.W.3. 


As in previous years, it is hoped to extend the hospitality of the Summer School 
to some friends who could not otherwise attend. The extent to which this will be 
possible depends on the measure of support received by the Centre during the 
next few months. 
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N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Note on Alberta* 


THE above title suffices for a brief disquisition on the curiosi- 
ties of monetary reform—and of monetary reformers. We do 
not propose, however, to spend all our space in exposing the 
fallacies of the Douglas Theory, for that was done by Marx in 
his Critique of Political Economy some little time before Major 
Douglas began life. But the fact that Robert Owen’s utopian 
theory of monetary reform, refuted by Marx, now again looms 
so large in the public eyin the form of Douglasism reminds us 
that this theory in its various forms is an ideology of a particular 
class, the class called for convenience the petty-bourgeoisie, a 
term often applied loosely to denote all the social levels between 
the ruling class and the proletariat. 

Much ink has been spilt over the distinction between the old 
petty-bourgeoisie of independent producers whose decay Marx 
correctly predicted, and the new petty-bourgeoisie of salaried 
_workers, technical, administrative, and professional, which, as 
Marx correctly predicted also, is increasing in numbers. There 
7s a distinction, and it is most clearly shown in the mechanistic 
ideology of the modern class and the application of the 
ideology to the problem of securing more money, the grand 
economic problem of this class. 

In a class which accepts no theory of social evolution, which 
by its manner of life cannot conceive of social transformation 
save by the transfer of fortunate individuals to higher spheres, 
which regards the machine as a sometimes beneficent, sometimes 
malignant being, and which considers commodity production a 
self-evident necessity of any social order, we must expect to find, 
and do find, two characteristics—a mechanistic interpretation of 
social relationship and a capacity for mechanical administration. 
Hence, on the one hand, Social Credit theory, and, on the other, 


* Based on a lecture given at the Adelphi Summer School, Caerleon. 
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Fascist mass organisation. But underlying the distinction 
between old and new petty-bourgeoisie are the same individual- 
istic conditions of living, the same static mind, the same gross 
unconscious materialism unleavened by any conception of dia- 
lectical growth. ‘‘Money is simply a ticket.” “Money is only a 
mechanism by means of which we deal with things.” ‘You do 
not make money by making goods.” ‘The money-problem .. . 
is not a problem of value-measurement.’’ ‘A money system... 
is essentially a mechanism of administration.’’ These quotations 
from Major Douglas serve to illustrate our diagnosis. 

Our monetary reformers do not admit the effective existence of 
classes and class-forces in modern society. To them society is 
but a mass of individuals seeking harmonious adjustment. These 
individuals are in the main reasonable fellows (except bankers) ; 
their economic system is pretty sound (except that it is controlled 
by bankers); their faith in private enterprise and ownership is 
justifiable (except when it is private enterprise and ownership by 
bankers). Out of the monetary reformer’s failure to perceive the 
class nature of society grows his pathetic faith in the State as 
something above and beyond everybody. Let the State assume 
the control of credit and all will be well. To-day we are con- 
fronted by the paradox that at the moment when the bourgeois 
State comes to depend on the, petty-bourgeois class for its con- 
tinued existence the petty-bourgeois clags comes to believe that 
its own salvation lies with the State. 

Let the issue of credit be a public matter, says the Douglasite, 
and everything else can remain in private hands. The belief is 
clearly bound up with the fetish of the overriding State. The 
State exists for the general good. By controlling the issue of 
credit it will ensure that private enterprise proceeds along the 
right lines. And by adjusting the volume of credit it will ensure 
that all available products will secure consumption. In fact, the 
Douglasite assumes as his starting-point the position the Socialist 
only hopes to achieve after a revolution : the operation of industry 
(except by bankers) for the general good. 

For this reason, the refutation of Social Credit theory extends 
beyond the strict economic field. But when we have set aside the 
manifest absurdity of the notorious A plus B Theorem there is 
yet some sound sense in the Social Credit critique of capitalism. 
It sets out very effectively the inability of capitalism to distribute 
the plenty it can create, although it behoves Socialists to remem- 
ber that this plenty is in the main potential and not actual. A 
very little real plenty sends the capitalist system into the throes 
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of crisis. The Social Creditors, moveover, perceive that under a 
system that makes its selling-prices equal to cost prices plus 
profits, there does not appear to be enough purchasing power 
provided to furnish that part of the selling-price which consists 
of profit unless the receivers of dividends are careful to disburse 
all they receive. While it will be obvious to many readers that 
the savings of dividend-receivers invested as capital serve to 
secure the consumption of the surplus commodities represented 
by the dividends, it is by no means certain that such surplus can 
always secure employment as capital. The Social Credit critic, 
however, does not mean this. He is, as Major Douglas’s writings 
show, subject to the interesting and characteristically petty- 
bourgeois illusion that the productive system works in response 
lo orders, not stopping to consider that if this were so the bulk 
of mankind would have starved long ago. The capitalist and the 
agriculturalist both engage in production because they predict 
there will be a demand for the goods; the difference is that the 
agriculturalist must take the market price while the capitalist 
makes his own price. Thé petty-bourgeois cobbler, photographer 
and saxophone-player on the other hand only engage in produc- 
tion when they get an order. An analysis of a production-cycle 
that begins with a consideration of the money available to buy 
the product will always end with’ the discovery that there is not 
enough money for the purpose. 

The Social Credit critique of capitalist crisis is naturally the 
inverse of the Marxian explanation. Marx demonstrated that th- 
crisis arises because the credit system allows production tc yet 
ahead of effective demand; to the Social Creditor the crisis is a 
result of the restriction of credit (and therefore of production) 
by the bankers. The facts (as usual) are with Marx, but we are 
concerned here to see whence the Social Credit error comes. 

It arises from the supposition that money can be and is treated 
by financiers merely as a commodity; that they regulate the 
supply of it in accordance with their desire to maximise the rate 
of interest earned. Clearly if money is nothing more or less than 
a commodity, then the supply of it should be regulated by the 
demand for it, and the Social Credit remedy, the smashing of 
the money-monopoly, the expropriation of the bankers, is suffi- 
cient for our present discontents. But, in fact, money is both 
more and less than a commodity ; less because it has no use-value 
apart from its function in the circulation of commodities, more 
because it is the capitalist disguise of the fact that commodity, 
production ts a socialised process. The existence of money is the 
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proof of the exchangeability of all commodities, and the ex- 
changeability of commodities depends on their all being the 
products of human labour. So that money tells the story of the- 
ultimate equality of human labour. Money is the only socialised 
form in the capitalist world; according to our means we vary 
our work, food, clothing and religion, but we all use the same 
kind of money, because we all depend for our existence on undif- 
ferentiated human labour. > 

We agree entirely with the Social Creditor when he argues 
that there is no reason why a particular section of the population 
should be allowed to try to treat money as a commodity, manu- 
facturing it and hiring it out at a profit. But if this state of affairs 
was abolished, if a national bank was instituted to supply private 
enterprise with credit free or at a mere management charge, the 
result would be the most colossal slump in history. The capitalist 
system, invited to go ahead and maximise production, would 
seize up altogether. Out of crisis, chaos and panic would emerge 
a régime of stern reaction, economy and repression. 

The Social Creditor cannot see this} he proclaims that he is 
quite content that the rich should remain rich provided that the 
rest of the people are comfortably off. ‘He would abolish the 
category of poverty while retaining the category. of wealth. He 
does not see the stature of the forest giant Poed in the stunted 
growth of its neighbours. 

Major Douglas does not believe “‘that monetary saving has 


~ 


a physical counterpart in physical accumulation.’’ Money to ee 


is a thing, a spiritual thing, apparently, since he opposes it to 
physical accumulation. This is characteristic of the class he 
represents. Money makes social production individually acces- 
sible; to the individualist it is therefore the fetish, the totem, the 
worker of magic. And because money is everything to him, 
because no individualist, qua individualist, would ever dream 
of losing a week’s pay in a strike to defend a victimised fellow- 
employee, he comes to look upon money (in theory) as nothing, 
much as we all take for granted the indispensable air. The Social 
Creditor is such because he wants more money, not necessarily 
for himself. He wants to see everyone have more money; it is 
the only method of gcial betterment he can imagine. He is fond 
of talking of our ‘‘common cultural heritage” and wants to see 
it applied to individual aggrandisement. More money means 
more scope for self-assertion ; in this dialectical world, those who 
demand it are found among those who surrender their political 
selves to the grandmotherly State that masks the bourgeois wolf. 
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“‘Purchasing power is not... an emanation from the produc- 
tion of real commodities . . . but . . . is produced by an entirely 
distinct process.’’ This quotation from Major Douglas is paral- 
leled by the habit Social Creditors have of dividing the com- 
munity into producers and consumers. The antithesis appears 
also in the theoretical separation of work from leisure. Here the 
characteristic of capitalist society in decay, a superfluous leisured 
class and a mass of unemployed workers, are taken as results 
of immutable social laws. An industrial system employs pro- 
ducers, a financial system endows consumers; when the two 
systems happen to harmonise, all is well; but as that only occurs 
infrequently, steps must be taken’ to link the two systems; the 
money system must be ‘*geared’’ to the productive system. ‘It 
has not occurred to these people that just as man is a whole 
organism and cannot be chopped into a producing half and a 
consuming half, neither can the social organism he has built 
up be dissected into two independent sections. 

Again Major Douglas tells us of the ‘fundamentally incom- 
patible objectives of labéur-saving and the provision of un- 
limited employment.”, Note the word ‘‘fundamental,’’ which 
` comes from the same petty-bourgeois stock-in-trade (retail only) 
of concepts as the window-dressings ‘‘eternal,’’ “intrinsic” and 
“absolute.” The objectiyes the Major speaks of are not “funda- 
_-mentally’’ incompatible; they have become historically incom- 
patible with the decay of capitalist society. In Russia we find 
full employment combined with such labour-saving plant as 
cannot be used anywhere else in the world because of the capi- 
talist stranglehold on production.* But while we disagree 
‘fundamentally’? with the Social Credit theorists we have 
nothing but contempt for the attitude illustrated by the Daily 
Herald recently, when it roundly condemned Social Credit 
theory without breathing a word of the real Socialist alternative, 
the expropriation of the ruling class. The Social Creditors also, 
make no mistake about it, are in the main expropriators in inten- 
tion and the capitalists do not like them, though they will not 
scruple to use them when the political situation demands it. 

In this connection we note the recent Social Credit victory in 


the State of Alberta. The people of this State consist mainly of - 


small farmers, stock-raisers, artisans, tradesmen, and small pro- 

fessional men. The industrial proletariat is small and the cap- 

tains of industry squeeze the petty-bourgeoisie by long-range 

operations from Eastern Canada. The State and many of its 
* See R. P. Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution, 
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inhabitants have been practically bankrupt for some time. In 
such circumstances, the German petty-bourgeoisie, largely 
stimulated by the Social Credit propaganda of Gottfried Feder, 
went Nazi. But Alberta is fortunately void of feudal, military 
and aristocratic traditions—the hand of the dead weighing upon 
the living. In such circumstances it is difficult for the bour- 
geoisie to divert petty-bourgeois radicalism into Fascist channels, 
and we may live to see a secessionist Alberta fighting high 
finance from the Eastern Provinces. The Federal government 
cannot allow Social Credit a try-out in conditions where its failure - 
could be ascribed to the machinations of Montreal bankers. 

In the days when capitalism was making its most rapid strides 
in Europe it harnessed to its political aid against aristocracy and 
feudalism the force of Radicalism, the specific political expres- 
sion of the old petty-bourgeoisie which found itself under the 
economic harrow. To-day, when capitalism is in marked decline, 
it is still able in most cases to bring to its aid the political force 
of the petty-bourgeoisie, this time to direct it, in the form of 
Fascism, against the working class. Pt is perfectly clear in both 
cases that the petty-bourgeoisie are deluded into acting against 
their own interests, formerly in aiding capitalism to destroy petty 
production, now in aiding capitalism to hold back Socialist re- 
construction. We do not suggest that the Social Creditor is a 
Fascist. He is generally a Radical, a democrat, a parliament man 
in this country. But we do suggest that the Fascists who, in 
England as elsewhere, have already stolen most of the Social 
Credit thunder, will find him a tool ready to their hand if and 
when their hour strikes. 

We live in a world of accumulation, a world built up on the 
surplus of human productivity over what human beings have 
been permitted to consume. This surplus is in private ownership 
and can only be made to multiply itself if its owners use it to 
employ and maintain additional labour engaged in producing 
a'bigger surplus. Hence a vast piling-up of capital equipment, 
all with the final objective of producing consumers’ goods. 
Hence also a vast increase in the productivity of human labour, - 
but also of necessity a corresponding increase in the quantity 
of capital equipment required to employ the individual worker. 
Hence, finally, a growing incapacity to allow the workers enough 
of their products to keep production going, and at the same time 
to maintain the rate of profit on the capital in use. This is the 
dilemma of capitalism ; our Social Credit friends, whose pertin- 
acity and persuasiveness we admire, are invited to ponder it. 


SELWYN JONES 
Funeral Procession 


LTHOUGH the year is very young and it is still winter, yet, 
to-day, the sun shines forth and bathes the valley in a hard 
light. But it does not burn us. 
We stand here, a gathering of men and youths, before 
a single row of houses—our urbanness knows not the name 
“cottage, which more befits our station—we stand here scat- 
tered along some thirty yards of road, facing the terrace. In 
front of the house in which the body lies stands a motor-hearse,, 
and drawn up behind are half-a-dozen cars, mostly ‘‘kindly 
lent,” for the near relatives of the deceased and the chief 
mourners. - 

Still further down the road a brigade of St. John Ambulance 
men are parading and ‘‘dressing’’ and re-dressing from the right, 
none the more efficiently for being the central objects of interest, 
They are here to act as fuseral escort. 

The company assembled is very mixed. Here are many faces 
which I have not seen together since I was at school with them 
and him who has brought us together again. Here, too, are his 
father’s fellow-deacons; his elder brother’s employer with a car 
for a friend or two, and te get away quickly after he has escorted 
` the procession part of the rather long way to the burial-ground ; 
and also here are a number of local dignitaries—after all, the 
walk does one good, trade is slack, and it’s a cheap, not uninter- 
_ esting way of passing the afternoon. The faithful few local 
ministers are here, too. - 

We stand in shifting groups, hither and thither, with little 
semblance of unity. Yonder is a group of ages from eighteen 
to thirty, all members of a football club of which the deceased 
was a member. Their connections with the representatives of 
organised religion are largely non-existent, but their behaviour 
now is quite natural and free. They are quite unconscious of the 
questioning glances that their high-pitched discussion of the last 

match arouses. 

Near me a number of weighty ‘‘club-men’’ are discussing the 
“big fight,” and recalling the exploits of our near-local Jimmy 
Wilde. Some kindly middle-aged man comes along and sounds 
me about certain forthcoming events in the Eisteddfodic world, 
unaware that I have long since sworn total ebstention from the 
heady potion—Competition. 
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A tramcar climbs noisily past. One of the footballers exchanges 
certain not very original remarks with a passenger acquaintance 
in necessarily stentorian tones. A bus rattles by, down the 
gradient. 

Suddenly there is a hush, and silently, as if in deference to 
age-old custom, the people draw closer together about the house 
out of which, hat-in-hand, comes a minister. With a great deal 
of trouble the parlour-window is opened, and the doors of the 
hearse. An inordinate number of wreaths begin to stream forth, 
and then under the wary eye of the undertaker the ambulance- 
bearers are lifting out the coffin. To do this, four of them stand 
in the minute ‘‘green’’ and shoulder it out over the smal! shrubs 
and iron railings, to others on the pavement. Slowly the casket, 
covered with the ambulance flag for pall, slides into the hearse. 

‘Wreaths are thrust in on it. The doors close. 

The minister ‘‘gives out’? a hymn. A tall, thiñ man, with a 
fine tenor voice ‘“‘pitches’’ Lausanne—-sung, it seems, whenever 
and wherever a Welshman is buried, and frequently on Sunday 
evenings at Hyde Park, where I once heard a knowing Metro- 
politan police-sergeant call it “Cwm Rhondda,” and describe 
the singers and the Welsh nation as ‘‘A doleful lot o’ beggars.” 

Without question, practically everybody joins in the singing. 
Most of the footballers have forgotten any Welsh they may have 
known, but they get the vowels right, and let the consonants go 
hang. 

The sad, sweet strains of these fine voices die away, and the 
procession begins to form itself. Slowly and stragglingly it forms 
and starts its way down the road. The bearers—ambulance men 
and classmates of mine—line-up on each side of the hearse. ], 
more or less fortunate than these, did not go “‘underground’’— 
some chose colliering gladly in the days just after the War, when 
‘‘money was good,” others had no choice. 

Now we are under way—at once the word is passed, ‘Stop a 
minute.” We eventually re-start, only to stop again, once, twice, 
thrice, in a score yar ds. This stopping becomes a serious topic 
upon which expert knowledge of funerals becomes apparent on 
all hands. It is unwise to dismiss it as a topic unworthy of serious 
attention, seeing that we have at least another four arduous miles 
to walk. i 

All this while we have been passing along the only thorough- 
fare to which the township can lay claim. It is not a handsome 
sight, but the way twists and turns so often that we are spared 
from seeing it all at a glance, and occasionally we glimpse a flash 
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of last year’s bracken still ablaze high up on the ‘‘mountain’’— 
for such will the two or three hundred feet remain in our minds 
till the last day. As ever, our help comes from the hills. 

The hills are so much part of us, that we are known to polite 
Cardiffians as ‘‘people from the Hills,” and are referred to in 
tones of no little contempt by these ignorant parasites upon our 
coal-hewing, without which, they have at last begun to realise, 
they can neither live nor have their being. 

This main road faithfully follows the contours of the hillside. 
It has to, since what valley there is, is taken up entirely by the 
river and the railway, which even then have to resort to tunnels 
and bridges, and such engineering subterfuges, so little allow- 
ance has Nature made for such innovations. The poet, in his 
englyn, well describes the convolutions this valley takes upon 
itself : 

“A valley shaped like a serpent, full of mounds, 
and narrower than:a cockerel’s stride.’’ 


At all the corners which the side-streets and lanes make with 
this road are congregated knots of women and girls, with an 
occasional patriarch. Nearly every woman holds a baby 
enveloped in an enormous woollen shawl in the left arm. The 
shawl is carried around her back.under the right arm, and the 
end is held in the hand which supports the child. 

To them, it’s a “‘lovely’’ funeral, and at a few yards distance 
one can hear their commiseration with Mrs. Williams—‘‘a young 
boy like that—only twenty-five and going to be married Easter. 
Such a nice quiet fellow.” 

At the window of every fourth house or so, female faces may 
be seen peeping from behind the curtains. When John or 
Thomas comes home from work he will be regaled with informa- 
tion as to who was at poor young William William’s funeral; 
who the undertaker was; with comments—approving or dis- 
paraging—on the characters of these individuals. 

We have got to the end of this long road and turn down 
towards the valley-bottom, and our stride lengthens, but we soon 
get there and start climbing up the ‘‘Other Side’’—for it is more 
often called that than by its name—Cefn Ffaldau (The breast of 
the hill where the sheep-fold is), and this is the older part of this 
mining community, while it is not considered quite as respect- 
able as the ‘‘other side.” The mother-tongue still retains con- 
siderable sway here, and all the available population, instead of 
peeping from behind curtains, is out on the doorsteps and pave- 
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ments to see the funeral pass, and every house which has 
window-blinds has lowered them. 

William Williams senior is a much respected man in Cefn 
Ffaldau. It is a well-known fact that as a young man, in this, 
his native neighbourhood, he was a most dissolute fellow, devoted 
to dancing and drinking and the not too fastidious morals of the 
local taverns. 

Then he was most effectively ‘‘converted,’’ and he has been, 
these many years, a universally respected deacon ‘‘with the 
Baptists,” and the only popular type of ‘“‘composer”’ in Wales— 
one who devotes his self-nurtured talent to writing sacred music 
for Cymanfaoedd Cant (singing festivals) and Sunday-school 
marches. 

We climb another hundred feet very steeply, and leave the 
straggling houses behind to approach the hill-tops. Here the sun 
burns the nape of one’s neck, and at once I hear someone say, 
“They do say the gardens on this side are a month earlier than 
the Other Side.” 

Now there is no road surface to speak of; we get covered with 
a fine yellow dust. Gradually we lose sight of houses and pits 
and we are crossing wide undulating stretches of moorland, 
which seem to spread for miles as far as the eye can see. But 
every few miles there is tucktd away a narrow little valley like 
the one we have just left, and but for ont sign there is no indica- 
tion that there is anything to do here except farm sheep. _ 

The sign, however, is unmistakable. It takes the truly moun- 
tainous form of slag-tips. Verily, mountains upon mountains. 
And what costly eyesores they are. Trams full of dirt filled below 
sea-level and hoisted and dragged another four hundred feet to 
obliterate the face of Nature. 

They started tipping in the valley, but its narrowness was a 
difficulty. All the rubbish can’t go in the river. So an arch was 
built over the stream, and they tipped on the arch. Unfortunately 
they started tipping on one side of the arch, and they kept on 
tipping on that side. So the arch duly collapsed and was 
abandoned. 

The hillside could take only so much rubbish, so ‘‘they’’ 
decided that the top of the mountain was to be covered next, and 
a most expensive little engine-house was constructed in what was 
apparently a suitable spot, and a tortuous railway line was cut 
out, bridged, and laid to it. 

Just as it was ready to start work a farmer informed them that 
‘they were on his land, so they had to pick up their railway, blow 
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up their engine-house, and pay him a large sum of money as 
well. 

Now they’ve an elevator on the top of the mountain, just to 
the right of our path. It raises up the trams and empties them 
from a steadily increasing height. It broke down so often in the 
first few days it was in use that the men christened it the ‘‘aggra- 
vator,’’ which it has been ever since. : 

Amongst the more plebeian elements of the procession this 
“efficiency” on the part of the colliery company is the source of 
ribald comment. 

We have been talking so busily that we have reached the 
highest point of the path > without realising it. We are so used to 
climbing, in any case. 

About a mile in front the belfry of Llandunad—the Chuith 
of Donatius—appears at a drop in the road, and we begin to 
descend into a shallow hollow in the mountain. Reminded of the 
purpose of our journey, we cease to chatter as freely. j 

One remembers that one forgot to look whether the glitter of 
the Bristol Channel is visible from the crest we have just passed. 

I can hear no lark singing, only the muffled din of industry 
comes faintly on the ear. From the ridge a mile or so away the 
whistle of a shepherd training his dog comes clearly. 

‘The scene is almost treeless. Over the second ridge before, us 
the black geometrical pattern of a plantation of conifers stands 
out of the violet of the hills. 

Suddenly the path drops almost vertically, past two cottages 
which, with the pub, form the village, into the churchyard. 

Entry into the churchyard prompts discussion on Guto Nyth 
Fran (Guto of Crow’s Nest Farm), a sprinter of legendary fanie. 
The discussion leads to an argument as to whether it was eight, 
ten, twelve, or more miles he ran to fetch tea for his mother, 
while the kettle was boiling. All agree, however, that he died 
from a pat on the back from his sweetheart, having achieved his 
object. 

I am wondering what has happened to the graves of all who 
must have been buried here in fourteen or more centuries,: to 
keep so little ground within its walls. Doubtless the first ones 
buried here are now indistinguishable from their surrounding 
dust. 

We gather round the open grave. Slowly and heavily the 
‘brigade clambers down the slope with its awkward unbending 
‘ burden. Behind come William’s male relatives. His father, 
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almost too stricken with grief to walk, stumbles on the arms of 
his two eldest sons. 

So lacking in the thin veneer of convention are some of our 
companions that they keep their heads covered throughout the 
funeral service. The coffin in its descent thuds dully against the 
grave’s walls, and seems to confirm all one’s worst doubts of 
Death. 

The minister does not speak for long. His words are chiefly 


a message of sympathy from all assembled, to the mourners. - 


Another minister prays at length, and the lads begin to change 
their weight from foot to foot. On the outer fringe of the crowd 
a dozen women are gathered, most with babes in arms. They 
have followed or preceded the funeral out of some strange 
curiosity. Now they are all talking in loud voices, or trying to 
quiet restive babies, so that it is difficult to hear what the minister 
is saying. Three of the bolder spirits amongst them are almost 
at the grave’s edge now, but they’ve not lowered their voices 
at all. 

What is audible of the prayer is rather beautiful. The voice is 
rich, and rises and falls quietly and nielodiously. At its climax 
he is declaiming his words to a lovely musical phrase; he is as 
near to breaking into the “hwyl” as he can in a funeral. Sad to 
think that the more rational preachers dismiss the ‘‘hwyl’’ as 

“‘playing on people’s feelings,” while those who do resort to it 
so often do so with that éxplicit intention. 

As the words of ‘‘Babel’’ are given out they are drowned in 
the general clearing of throats, here is something which everyone 
can join in. Again the tenor voice starts, to be taken up at once. 

Never has this failed to thrill me—so many resonant voices 
blending on the sweet mountain air, and the majesty of promise 
in the old verses— . , 

“ Bydd myrdd o ryfeddodau 
Ar doriad bore wawr, 
Pan ddelo plant y tonnau 
Yn iach o’r cystudd mawr,” 
—and now the basses 
have a bar to themselves— 
“Holl yn eu gynnau gwynion 
Ac ar eu newydd gwedd, 
Yn debyg idd eu prynwr 
Yn dod i’r lan o’r bedd.” 

The last four lines are repeated twice, and then there is.a 

feeling of regret in having to stop. 
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The service is over. 

Some stay to glance into the grave, as if it were a last necessary 
tribute to the dead. 

I turn towards the gates and slowly begin the wálk back, with 
an unsatisfied feeling of something finished and completed, and 
an empty and purposeless immediate future. 

But abruptly I quicken my pace considerably, glance at my 
watch, and make for home. 

I’ve just remembered I’ve an appointment with a charming 
lady this evening, and I’ve just realised that I’m hungry. 

I forgot to look at Guto’s grave to see how far it was he ran, 
and I don’t remember seeing the Channel. 


The Door 


ASILY on noiseless hinges, 
Gently’ opened or flung back, 

The whirligig of time’s revenges 

Ends expectation with a trick. 


On the threshold heSitating, 
Are we tavesdroppers of God ? 

The room beyond—are others waiting, 
And has it, too, an unmade bed ? 


Impalpable as wind, thought enters; 
Needs, as sunlight does the dust, 

The patient hours of many winters, 
These moted minutes baulked of rest. 


Instinctively with shrinking candle, 
Age anticipating peace, 

We move at length towards the handle, 
And then the door slams in our face. 


Look around ! Our eyes deceive us. 
There’s the door and there’s the wall! 

And yet the sky flows wide above us, 
Were we in a room at all? 


REDMAYNE FITZGERALD. 
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Socialism, 1935 


(Concluded.) 


F seems to me, we cannot answer this question profitably, 

unless we have some fairly definite conception of the future. 
Obviously, it would be irresponsible in me to thrust this question 
to the foreground as I have done unless I am prepared to give 
some rough idea of what I personally believe the future holds 
in store. l can do this only in broad outline, and with the proviso 
that if I am required to justify my prognostication, | can offer 
no demonstration of its validity. It does not profess to be 
scientific. 

Well, then—I do not believe that any capitalist democracy 
will establish Socialism for many years to come. And even then 
I do not consider that the establishment of Socialism is in any 
sense inevitable. I believe the factor on which the establishment 
of Socialism chiefly depends is the future development of Russia. 
If Russia, as I hope and believe, succeeds in establishing a con- 
dition of society such that its human superiority, or its superior 
humanity, is self-evident to the majority of people in the Western 
industrial nations, then the salfo mortale will be taken. With a 
concrete example of the all-round superiority of a Socialist com- 
monwealth before their eyes, then the Western democracies will 
move towards it. Till that time comes, they will not. To pretend, 
as our Communists do, that the superiority of the Russian 
system is already demonstrated, is simply absurd—a mere 
fanaticism. Russia has to establish all the freedoms to which we 
are accustomed, or rather all those which we really value, before 
it will begin to exercise any real power of attraction even upon 
the working-class of this country. I hope and believe it will 
establish all those freedoms; but I am quite sure that that will 
not happen without a good deal of inward travail. 

Historical analogies are dangerous, I know, but they are illu- 
minating. And they are the only analogies we have. I should 
compare the present régime in Russia with the Commonwealth 
of the Protectorate in England—revolutionary, disciplined, 
efficient, corresponding roughly to the unconscious creative need 
of the country, destroying the last relics of feudalism, inspired 
by a very profound religious sense of destiny in a ruthless and 
self-sacrificing minority, unifying a disunited country, straining 
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its resources in self-defence, renewing the national prestige, yet 
fatiguing the nation by a vast creative effort which could not 
be maintained, and was destined to relaxation, but achieving 
a vital advance which never was, and never could be, wholly 
lost: rooting two things as it were in the substance of the English 
nation—the parliamentary system and religious toleration—in 
virtue of which the English polity became for two centuries, at 
least, the magnetic pole of the world. 

After the Commonwealth, and because of the Commonwealth, 
Western civilisation was, as it were, polarised towards England. 
It was the great break-through of advancing Life. We forget the 
amazement, the horror, the bewildered sense of the end of a 
dispensation, which seized upon Europe when King Charles 
was tried and executed by that determined minority of men. It 
is too much in the English blood for it ever to be really easy for 
an Englishman to realise what a portentous happening was the 
career of Oliver Cromwell. We must go to the great German 
historian, von Ranke, for a simple recognition of the astounding 
fact of his achievements ‘‘He had succeeded in the superhuman 
enterprise of breaking through the narrow circle which im- 
prisoned the private man in the nations of Europe: in inter- 
vening, with sovereign power, which needed no higher sanction 
than itself, in the destiny of the-world.’’ We Socialists talk, too 
often, contemptouslysof the bourgeoisie. We forget, too often, 
that the spiritual essence of the bourgeois—what he stands for 
and represents in history—is ‘‘the private man.” It was Crom- 
well and the Commonwealth that made ‘‘the private man” a 
power in history. It was because of that, that Western Europe 
was henceforward polarised towards England. 

What that enfranchisement and liberation of ‘‘the private 
man’’ meant; what vast creative forces it liberated, capitalism 
itself is witness. Capitalism is the creation of that “private man” 
whom Cromwell incorporated, and whom he set on the throne 
of a great nation. Napoleon’s achievement was not so great as 
his. We may hate capitalism ; but if we are imaginative, we shall 
understand that it was one form of the creative expression of 
that ‘‘private man’’; and, if we understand that, we shall also 
understand that the outward husk conceals a great inward virtue 
—the name of which is ‘‘Toleration.’”’? Beneath what seems to us 
now the sordid slogan of capitalism ‘I may do what I will with 
my own property” lurks the more inspiring challenge “I may 
do what I will with my own mind.” 

Russia has yet to convince the world—the working-class of 
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the world—that in taking away the harmful freedom, it has not 
also taken away the beneficent one. Until it can convince the 
world of that—and again | say, I hope and believe that it will— 
the nations of the West will not break through the circle which 
imprisons ‘‘the social man” to-day as it imprisoned ‘‘the private 
man” before the English Civil War. To put it in other words, 
the average instinctive decent man feels that Socialism demands 
a leap in the dark: it calls upon him to surrender freedoms he 
prizes jealously in order to receive other freedoms which seem to 
him doubtful. The resistance to Socialism is summed up in the 
old proverb: “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

It is no use theorising in reply to this. It is no use pointing 
to Italy and Germany and Spain and Austria as horrible ex- 
amples of what happens to nations which trust to Democracy. 
The Englishman feels that these are not England, nor were they 
ever like England. The Englishman feels that when his demo- 
cratic liberties really are threatened, he will know what to do. 
And I confess that I, as an Englishman, feel that he may be 
right. Anyway, I am quite certain that ig is no use crying ‘‘Wolf, 
wolf!’ to him, and talking of the sinister threat of Fascism. It 
is no use trying to make his blood creep by telling him that 
Fascism is inevitable if he doesn’t go Communist. 

The point is that Fascism—pvlitical Fascism—is no danger in 
this country. Sometimes I wish it were: it would speed things up 
a bit. Economic Fascism may be a danger : but the more impor- 
tant thing is that, for the ordinary man, the phrase Economic 
Fascism ts a contradiclion in terms. Fascism is, for him (and 
for me), essentially a political system, and a damnable one. It 
means the abolition of “the private man” as a political entity ; 
but so does Communism. The difference being that Communism 
abolishes ‘‘the private man” as a political entity in order to 
abolish him as an economic entity ; Fascism, in order to preserve 
him as an economic entity. In other words, Fascism, in order 
to preserve the worst attributes of ‘‘the private man” abolishes 
all the best, for ever: while Communism, in order to abolish the 
worst, abolishes the best also, but, in theory anyhow, only for 
a time. 

So the salvation of the world—in this large summary view— 
depends (as I see it) on our managing to preserve our democratic 
and civil freedoms, until Russia can convince the average man 
that the establishment of these is compatible with the abolition 
of economic freedom. Then the streams of Western progress will 
unite: we shall be able to profit by Russia’s example, she will 
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be able to profit by ours. But in the interregnum, which may be 
longish, our economy will not stay still. We shall evolve, under 
pressure of necessity, towards a more and more complete State- 
Capitalism, under democratic political forms. It’s not a very 
inspiring prospect; but it seems to me the best we can hope for. 
We cannot feel more enthusiastic about the prospect than 
William Morris did, when he foresaw it so clearly forty years 
ago. But it is, as Morris himself acknowledged, an advance: if 
it does not mean the gradual abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production, it does mean the gradual abolition of 
private control of them, and the substitution for that of State 
control. 

Economically, I think, this really does represent an advance; 
but morally, vitally, I fear, it may mean a retrogression. For in 
human terms, I fancy, what this change means is the increasing 
creation at both ends of the social scale of a functionless,body of 
rentiers. The rich will draw their dividends, and the unemployed 
their dole. Neither will perform any vital function in society. 
The capitalist ‘‘master’’ of the old order did work, often terribly 
hard, as hard as the worker whom he drove. A symptom of the 
change that is happening is the altogether fantastic rôle now 
played by sport in the interests of the nation. Wimbledon is 
really more important to-day than Geneva; Wembley than the 
Labour Party Conference. I don’t know whether there are any 
statistics of the number of people, of all classes, engaged in pro- 
fessional sport, in performing, promoting, reporting, gambling 
on it: but [fancy it would be a singularly high proportion of the 
total number of people productively engaged. An almost comic 
example of this curious redistribution of social energy is in The 
Times of the day I write. A number of quite serious people 
are arranging that the unemployed shall take up Archery— 
Toxophily as it used to be called in the brave Victorian days. 

That struck me, for a moment, as a very bad joke: then I 
inclined to see it rather as a parable. At any rate, there are two’ 
sides to it. One, the bad joke: the other, the hint that eventually 
this enforced leisure, of which State-Capitalism will be prodigal, 
on condition that the just and proper distinction between the rich 
and poor recipients of it be maintained, may necessitate a revival 
of ancient occupations. Archery for the unemployed may be a 
grim caricature of Morris’ vision of a people turned to the joy 
in work of craftsmanship again; but it is not wholly unrelated 
to it. I notice that the unemployed are to make their own bows 
and arrows. i 
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I cannot help feeling that we shall be driven more and more, 
during the tedious interregnum of waiting for a demonstration 
in the concrete by Russia of the human superiority of a Socialist 
commonwealth, to seek to escape a progressive devitalisation by 
a return to ancient ways. After all, we have to live; and if society 
as a whole cannot, for the time being, give to its unconscious 
urge to live the true imaginative audacity of conceiving and 
desiring and willing Socialism—then, as individuals, it seems 
to me, we shall be compelled, in order to prevent our own life- 
starvation, and our own consequent incapacity to manifest the 
energy necessary to conceive and desire and will Socialism, to 
betake ourselves to more primitive ways of life. 

Don’t Jet me be misunderstood. I am not advocating a return 
to simplicity as a substitute for Socialism; but as a means, to 
which our instincts are likely to drive us increasingly, to prevent 
our manhood degenerating into an incapacity for Socialism. We 
can’t live to-day on politics, not even—or still less—on Socialist 
politics. We starve on that diet. At least, I know I do. We say, 
we need the living reality of comradeship. I believe that is per- 
fectly true. But how are we to get it? Not, I am sure, by going 
about looking for it, deliberately and self-consciously. Before we 
can get comradeship with men and women, we need to have 
established comradeship with Nature. We need, as D. H. Law- 
rence used to say, to be fulfilled in ourselves before we can enjoy 
the fulfilment of comradeship with others. 

Comradeship with Nature—it is, I fear, a vague and suspect 
phrase; but I should not be honest with you or with myself if I 
did not risk it. Not that I want to defend the phrase; but I do 
desire to put in a plea for that which it attempts to convey. In 
the realm of theory or imaginative understanding, I want to 
plead for more recognition that there is a kind of Socialism which 
is itself the rickety offspring of industrialism—a starved protest 
against starvation: the unconscious revenge of a mutiliated 
humanity for its own mutilation. This Socialism pours contempt 
upon such an idea as I am now trying to put forward as ‘‘bour- 
geois escapism.’’ Bourgeois, it may be; escape, it certainly seeks. 
But to escape what? Not reality, not the hard work of Socialist 
propaganda, but only that life-starvation which threatens to 
make our Socialism itself merely an opium dream. 

To put what is in my.mind as concretely as I can, or as I dare, 
I believe that for a period of the year we ought to make, and 
persevere with, the experiment not merely of being and talking 
together, but of doing things together. I want to see a beginning 
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made in some country place of a settlement to which we could 
go, each of us for some part of the year, to renew our Socialist 
inspiration and our faith in one another, by working together 
concretely, creatively, simply, blunderingly—a place where we 
resolved to live with the utmost simplicity and frugality, whither 
we could continually invite our unemployed comrades, not as a 
charity, a condescension or a panacea, but as men who under- 
stood, perhaps better than any of us, our aim of keeping our- 
selves fit for the real battle of Life against Death, which is what 
I mean by Socialism. It would be, I know, a quasi-return to 
monasticism and retreat: I like it none the less for that. In my 
own way, I know what profound renewal of energy comes to a 
man from working at a simple practical job in silent under- 
standing with another man. The comradeship we need to-day is 
not of the head, not primarily of the heart even, but of something 
deeper and simpler still. 

I do not believe this simple plan of mine is Utopian. But I beg, 
once again, not to be misunderstood. I am not pretending that 
this is a complete Socialism. I am merely contending that this 
may be the best way to solve a problem which no one has solved, 
and which very few even see must be solved—the problem of 
constantly renewing the morale of Socialism and Socialists, and 
of combating the insidious degeneration by which the Socialist 
movement under politigal democracy is continually being under- 
mined. 

I believe that this essential part of Socialist work is in danger 
of being completely neglected, and that it is a part of that work 
which such people as we are are chiefly fitted to perform. Here 
is something which we can do, and something which, without 
us, will never be done. 


THE HON. RUARAIDH ERSKINE OF MARR 


The Ideas of Lord Torridon 


ORD TORRIDON believed that the objectivity of 


abstract ideas is not a presumed but a real objectivity. He 
might not go as far as Berkeley, and deny all reality to the 
objects we see about us; but he believed firmly in the first 
Platonic notions touching ideas, that they live in space as it 
were by themselves, but radiate to earth and us men types of 
themselves, which are the abstract ideas we encounted in intel- 
lectual life. The difficulty, he said to himself, is to ‘‘establish a 
working connection with the ideas in the absolute. I suppose it 
might be done by means of the types’’ ; and to this end he bent 
all his speculative energies. 

He passed with the few who knew him for a somewhat eccen- 
tric person—a man impervious to ordinary social‘approach, and 
indifferent to most things which the world thinks of consequence. 
He was amiable, though rather crotehety at times, as oldish 
men are apt to be who lead solitary lives, and think a bit. He 
had talent, and a good deal of learning, enterprise in specula- 
tion, application, industry, and a very fair turn of the creative 
faculty. 

His home was a fine but rather forbidding-looking old castle 
on the west coast of Scotland. One side to it looked towards the 
Atlantic Ocean, whose restless nature and dark moods were 
congenial to him. He was a peer of some degree in the Scots 
Peerage, and shaped to the fact were his speech and manners— 
in fine, what the folk of an earlier age than ours had called his 
whole ‘‘deportment.’’ Though not rich, his circumstances were 
easy enough. 

He went abroad a good deal. Paris was his favourite capital, 
owing possibly to some inherited tendency to locale that ran in 
his blood, and drew him to that city. But he also liked England, 
the extreme western parts of it at least; and there, a little late 
in life, he bought a house, and passed the time that was not 
passed at home or in France. 

It was a nice old house. It stood near the strand of a sheltered 
bay with ‘‘back to wind and face the sun,” as the poet says. 
Neither here nor at home nor in Paris did he keep much state— 
just a couple—man and wife—to look after him, and a.lad to do 
odd jobs. His mode of life at all three places was ‘simplicity itself. 
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Extensive woods surrounded the house. There were paths to 
them, and seats here and there, whereon one might sit and loaf 
or read a book, with fair pleasure—weather permitting. Con- 
sidered as a whole the domain about the house was large enough 
to entertain any reasonable man of middling age without his 
going abroad; and this pleased Lord Torridon, who was not 
dependent in respect of such recreation as he took on out-door 
games and field-sports. Indeed, he had no liking for either. 

One, James Ritson, was butler to him, and his wife cooked— 
‘“‘tolerably,’” said the peer when he was in good humour, but 
‘‘abominably’’ in bad. Both were local folk, honest, and “‘clean 
in their person and work,” as say the governors of servant- 
agencies; but not remarkable for intelligence. 

When Lord Torridon first bought the house he caused some 


structural alterations to be made in it. A former owner had | 


enlarged, and in enlarging modernised, some of the windows 
that faced the sea, his idea being doubtless to get better views 
of the bay and the channel beyond it than the old windows 
afforded. The peer called, and asked of the workman who 
answered his shout the history of the windows. 

“They were put in by the late Major Southwell when he 
bought this house, my lord, about twenty years ago,” replied 
the man. ig 

‘Well, said the peer; ‘‘if they were put in by Major South- 
well twenty years ago they are surely now going to be put out 
by me.” 

And so it was done, in due course. Eighteenth century win- 
dows were substituted for the late-Victorian windows to which 
my lord objected on the score that they were draughty, and 
crossed with the style of the house; and inspecting the work 
when it was done he declared it well done. Then he called Ritson 
to him. 

‘‘Learn a lesson of the window,” he said when the latter was 
come. ‘These windows are right now, but formerly were wrong. 
They who put in the old windows, of which those you now see 
in are replicas, knew how to build to climate. But he who put 
in the windows which now I have cast out knew or cared, which 
in the event amounts to the same thing, nothing of this. I’m no 
fanatic for antiquity ; but I much prefer a fitness of things which 
may date from the Flood to an unfitness of things whose birth- 
day may be but yesterday, especially if there is a stiff-neck or 


a cold in the head at the end of it. Now go away, Ritson, and: 


get me some tea as soon as you can.” 


ao 
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He was fond of giving little lessons in this way to those about 
him—‘‘Socratic demonstrations of concealed common-sense” 
as himself called them ; and of all his servants at the three houses 
he owned he thought Ritson the most in need of them; for the 
man, like many of his kind, and above him in station of life, 
regarded each successive innovation of the age as necessarily an 
improvement on previous things and practice, whereas my lord, 
preserving on this as on other topics an open mind, was ever 
critical as well of past as present times. i 

This state and attitude of mind of his he was. used to explain 
in parable, that is, by means of a somewhat pleasing figure of 
speech, which was very characteristic of him. “The course of 
man’s life (he said) is a long road. He hurries along it, without 
giving much heed to what’s about him; but intent apparently 
to reach some goal whose precise kind he knows not, nor situa- 
tion either. Along this road are scattered here and there, at 
irregular intervals, fair and comely places, which in his haste 
he passes with little more than a glance at them, though the next 
bit of road to which he comes may coaduct him to quite different 
country, in short to country as bare and desolate to all appear- 
ance as the other spoken of were the reverse. But, though he 
ever hurries on, yet he knows not but that the end of the journey 
on which he is set may be country as inhospitable as any through 
which, in the event of his reaching thisend, he will have passed, 
if not a deal more so. For my part, I think this always speeding 
man would do better to turn back and seek for a home in some 
one of the different pleasant countries through which he has 
passed, erect his tent, and abide there in peace and comfort a 
while at least, instead of ever hurrying forward on the way like 
a blind fool.” 

One day after breakfast he rang the bell for Ritson; but it 
was the man’s wife who answered it. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, ‘“‘but Ritson is out 
just now in the garden cutting some flowers for the table. P1 
call him, and send him to your lordship the moment he returns.”’ 

“No matter,” said the peer, “‘tell him as soon as he comes in 
to look for something I’ve mislaid or lost. I had it whilst I was 
dressing, but now it seems to have disappeared. The missing 
thing is an Idea.” 

“I beg pardon, my lord, but I did not quite catch what your 
lordship said,” quoth Mrs. Ritson. 

“I said ‘Idea’—an ‘Idea’,’’ replied the ether: “but your un- 
expected appearance and presence here have somehow worked 
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so as to restore it to me; and now I can get on with what I was 
doing. You need not give any message to Ritson, thank you.” 

He was once asked by the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh 
to give them an address. They had heard probably that, for a 
peer, he was a man of civilised habits, of some originality of 
mind, and intelligent. He accepted the invitation, saying at the 
same time that he had chosen as the subject and title of his 
address ‘‘Human Reason.’’ When the eve of the meeting came, 
my lord appeared at the latter carrying in his oxter a paper- 
covered parcel of some little bulk; but with a smile he hastened 
to inform the president, the secretary, and others of the society 
who came forward to greet him, that this was not his speech, 
but an ‘‘object’’ with which he thought to illustrate a part of 
his address. He thereupon took off the paper from the package, 
and so discovered a bundle of ordinary fire-wood (such as one 
may buy at any chandler’s for a penny), tied round with coarse 
string. Seating himself at the table, this ‘‘object’’ he set in front 
of him. 

The address consisted of a brisk attack on Human Reason, 
the rise to vogue of which*in intellectual usage my lord traced 
back, so far as times modern are concerned, to the Italian 
Renaissance; and then on through the Cartesian philosophy and 
the religious sceptics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
he fought his way with mace and rapier as it were till he came 
to David Huri who, he said, at long last pricked the gaudy 
bubble, though he had trifled with it, in his speculations, over 
much and over long. At this conjunction, drawing forth a pen- 
knife, with it he cut the string that bound the bundle, and 
choosing out of the heap of sticks one of them, this he began 
to cut, frém head to foot, in narrow strips, saying as he did so: 
“See me do with my knife to this wood what our Davie did with 
his dialectic to the corpus of the argument from Reason towards 
the theory of human perfectibility. Hume destroyed the rational 
superstition as completely as the crime of Macbeth murdered 
sleep for that unhappy man.” My lord continued to slice the 
wood into thin strips till nothing remained of it but a piece about 
the thickness of a match or less. This, twixt thumb and finger, 
he held up to his audience, saying: “I regret, gentlemen, that 
my knife is not fine enough, nor are my hand and eye sure 
enough, to reduce this piece of wood further—till nothing visible 
remains of it. But that task I can well leave to your imagina- 
tions, as I can well leave to them the application of the lesson 
to be drawn from this little demonstration to the whole rational 
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superstition of the Encyclopedists and their allies in meta- 
physics.” 

Like Gibbon and Hamilton and others, my lord appears to 
have contented himself with a single finished performance. This 
is his large work entitled Adventures Among the Ideas, which, 
however, he delayed to publish during his life-time, and, now 
that he is dead these several years past, may not ever see type. It 
is a moving and even exciting work. He explains the title chosen 
for it in the Preface to the writing; and when the MS. was in 
my custody a while ago I took advantage of the circumstance 
to make some notes and extracts from it. With reference to the 
matter touched above, says my lord in the course of his intro- 
ductory remarks: ‘‘It is much to be deplored that owing to the 
prevalence of the Germanic genius in the West the whole art 
and thought of this very considerable part of the civilised globe 
is now become subject to it, to the detriment of the more lively 
and ‘suggestive’ principles of intellectual conduct and endeavour 
that have been displaced, since the Renaissance, by the power 
spoken of. The deadly literalness of the Germanic genius is seen 
as well in the tendency of the age We live in towards the prac- 
tice of all manner of gross materialism as in the injurious 
influence of this influence on the arts and crafts, and intellectual 
matters—especially Letters and Philosophy—which there are 
practised. Thus the word Adventure has now come to mean for 
most of us mere terrestrial occasion, expeditions into far coun- 
tries; seekings after gold and jewels and other precious (that is, 
marketably valuable) things; the episodical participation of 
individuals and corporations (formed to trade) in undertakings 
infused with the spirit of gain, and directed from first to last to 
the same ignoble and corrupting end. For my part I protest most 
solemnly, and with all the vigour I can use, against this mean 
and base prostitution of the word, being no ways bound to the 
accepted sense of it; but on the contrary resolved to do what I 
may, and can, to restore to it its first, that is its proper signifi- 
cation, in which I discern, primarily at all events, intellectual 
effort and enterprise, spiritual essay, and ethical, as opposed to 
mere material, motives of gain.” 

Treating, in his Preface, of the Ideas themselves my lord has, 
inter alia, the following remarks touching them: ‘‘It seems to 
me that the types of all Ideas ever tend towards the absolute in 
respect of such Ideas, seeking apparently by this means to re- 
unite themselves to the primaries, of which they are the types, 
and whence they have proceeded to us. But this point or state 
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of perfection in them is also the occasion and moment of disin- 
tegration in respect of each type that may come to this state or 
point of perfection in the absolute; which seems to me well 
illustrated, and attested, by examples to be drawn from history ; 
wherein if we may discern with certainty little else, we may 
surely see very clearly this at least, namely, absolute govern- 
ment disintegrating by reason of the perfection of the dictatorial 
power ; monarchical government disintegrating by reason of the 
perfection of the kingly power ; democratic government disinteg- 
rating by reason of the popular power; and aristocracy for the 
same reason undergoing the same fate. Where ‘mixed’ govern- 
ment is practised, that is government containing the essences 
of the four separate forms or types of civil rule, it will disin- 
tegrate in course of time by reason of one or other of these prin- 
ciples of rule rising to perfection, on attaining which it will 
‘disintegrate,’ not only itself and the others, but also the state 
thus formed as well.” 

I wish much that I had space in which to give some examples 
of my lord’s Adventures Among the Ideas; but this not being 
the case at the time, I must needs postpone to a future occasion 
the pleasant undertaking I mention. 


As We See It 


HIPPING is following coal, cotton, and steel in its rational- 

ising effort to curtail competition and extract the maximum 
of profit with the minimum expenditure of human labour. To-day 
there is 50 per cent. more merchant shipping tonnage than in 
1913. Of the 45,000,000 gross tonnage now competing, the experts 
advise that 9,000,000 tons should be withdrawn from service or 
scrapped. All countries except the U.S.A. have accepted the prin- 
ciple of international rationalisation of merchant shipping, the 
only question now being that of method. Last January the Inter- 
national Shipping Conference drafted a contributory scheme on 
familiar lines. A fund was to be raised by contributions or levies 
from shipowners to be used for compensating the owners of ships 
scrapped or withdrawn from service. The British shipowners, 
however, do not favour this as it might need to be implemented 
by legislation, and have submitted a non-contributory scheme. 
The proposal is that on a given date,the shipowners of the world 
shall withdraw from service an agreed percentage of their 
tonnage, and thus stimulate an increase in freight charges. 


ATIONALISATION of this kind may provide profits and 
increase them; it will also add to unemployment among 


t 


seamen. and officers of the mercantile marine. There are at asteg 


40,000 seamen and 2,000 officers without jobs in this country. 
Increased competition for employment will have the effect of still 
further reducing the pay rates of British officers, already the 
poorest paid among leading maritime nations. Junior officers in 
the merchant service often receive less than the ship’s carpenter, 
and the cook with his overtime can sometimes earn as much as 
a second officer. Officers are, of course, not paid for overtime, 
nor have they a legal right to leave. Those on tramp steamers 
may reach Britain after a long and arduous voyage and have no 
holidays granted. National statistics of accidents and disease 
show that there are twice as many deaths among seafarers as 
among miners, and four times as many as for all other occupied 
males. During the Great War there were twice as many killed 
and wounded in the Merchant Service as in the Royal Navy. 
We remember well the glowing tributes paid to the heroism and 
fortitude of the men of the Merchant Service during those fateful 
years. They were rewarded by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
becoming ‘‘The Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
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Fleets” ! But that has not compensated for years of increasing 
unemployment, decreasing pay, and degrading pressure from 
shipowners. And so the Merchant Service, often commended 
as the silent service, is becoming articulate. 


HE Council of the highly respectable ‘‘Officers’ (Merchant 

Navy) Federation,” whose president is Admiral P. Nelson- 
Ward, in its half-yearly report recommends that the federation 
should adopt a trade union policy because ‘‘the Government and 
the shipowners have taken no heed of the reasonable representa- 
tions hitherto made on behalf of merchant officers.’ Whether 
anything really militant will emerge from an organisation 
directed by such revolutionaries as Lord Howe, P. J. Hannon, 
M.P. (Con.), Lieut-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.P. (Con.) 
and Clement Davies, M.P. (Nat. Lib.) remains to be seen. They 
are careful to state that ‘‘we do not contemplate the use of the 
strike weapon, but officers must remember that it is the ultimate 
argument.” 


. 

ERHAPS the awakening of the Council of the Merchant 

Navy Officers’ Federation may have been accelerated by the 
formation and active propaganda of the National Union of Mer- 
chant Service Officers, with headquarters at Liverpool and a 
definite fighting programme. This organisation points out to 
potential members that the officers of the Dutch, Danish, French 
and Scandinavian Mercantile Marines have been compelled by 
the stern logic of necessity and events to abandon ‘‘company”’ 
organisations and form unions. In every instance improvements 
in pay and conditions have followed. The programme of the 
union demands restrictions on entry to the overstaffed profession, 
named increases of pay on present rates, payment for service 
outside normal hours of duty, adequate periodical leave on full 
pay, improved accommodation and fare, sea-pay for unattached 
officers, three watch system in all ships, &c., and restoration of 
the load-line (raised by Lloyd George) to its level of pre-1906. 
When 8,000 officers are enrolled the new union promises to go 
ahead with this programme and not be sidetracked with con- 
siderations of ‘‘conditions of trade,” ‘‘the future of the shipping 
industry” and “‘ability of shipowners to pay.” We welcome the 
decision of merchant service officers to take trade union action. 
With unity they are in a position to command success. That 
they will have support from the seamen’s union seems assured. 
It is not many months since an attempt to make further cuts in 
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the pay of the ships’ officers of a certain company was defeated 
by the decision of the seamen not to work and the dockers not 
to coal the ships in question. 


HE ‘‘black circulars” that caused one of the big debates at 

the Trades Union Congress were the documents sent out to 
trade unions and trades councils by the General Council of the 
T.U.C. The unions were invited to alter their rules so as to debar 
any of their members, who were also members of associations 
prescribed by the T.U.C., from holding official positions, being 
nominated as candidates, or selected as delegates. The Trades 
Council were instructed that they must not accept as delegates 
‘fany such persons.” This action of the General Council was 
challenged at the Congress by the Federation of Mine Workers 
moving the reference back of that portion of the Council’s report 
dealing with the issue of the circulars. The reference back was 
defeated by 1,869,000 votes to 1,427,000, and undoubtedly 
Bevin’s thunderous exposure of Communist wrecking tactics 
(only too painfully familiar to delegates) helped the platform to 
its victory. Whether the ban is rigorously enforced depends very 
largely upon the future methods of the members of the C.P. 
and other organisations. Our view that the General Council is 
using a steam-hammer to crack a nut seems to be shared by 
most of the important unions. They beligve that their rules pro- 
vide sufficient powers to deal with members who act against the 
interests of their organisations, and are not disposed to impose 
any political or religious test for membership or official position. 
In most cases the unions have simply ignored the circular, and 
the T.U.C. General Council is aware of that fact. With the 
‘trades councils the case is somewhat different. Many of the 
smaller councils are glad of the chance, provided by the T.U.C. 
circular, to rid themselves of delegates who made orderly busi- 
ness impossible by their miscalled revolutionary tactics. The 
more important councils, after formally notifying their affiliated 
unions of the T.U.C. instruction, let the matter drop. The same 
delegates continue to attend, and will attend unchallenged if they 
refrain from irritating and provocative antics. 


ARRY POLLITT has sent a letter round to the trade 
unions affiliated to the T.U.C., in which he protests against 
the assertions made at the Congress that the Communists were 
out to destroy, disrupt, or disorganise the trade unions. On the 
contrary, according to Pollitt, “The members of the C.P. have 
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ruler protested, this time to the League of Nations, and was 
pacified if not convinced by specious assurances. Since the 
trouble this year began with Mussolini “‘the extraordinary fact 
is that the British Government have from the outset been pre- 
pared to negotiate with Italy on the basis of their repudiation 
of the Covenant.” Not many days before Sir Samuel Hoare went 
to Geneva to announce that his Government insisted on the 
inviolability of the Covenant and were prepared to maintain it, 
his understudy Mr. Eden had with M. Laval been making offers 
to Mussolini at the expense of Abyssinia. Italian control of the 
gendarmerie, communications and Post Office were direct in- 
fringements of the Covenant, and so was every offer made without 
the knowledge and sanction of the Abvssinian Government. 


HEN China appealed to the League of Nations against 

Japan’s unashamed violation of the Covenant, no steps 
were taken by Britain’s imperialist Government. They assumed 
that it was useful to have a Fascist government in possession of 
enormous territories bordering on Bolshevist Russia. It is 
another matter to have a Fascist government in possession of 
a country wherein lies the source of the irrigation water of Egypt, 
and which borders on one of Britain’s best cotton-growing lands. 
Hence the eleventh hour conversion of our imperialist Cabinet 
to the need for maintaining the Covenant of the League. 


UT that is no reason why the workers should be led into 

the shambles of another imperialist war which, like the last, 
will but lead to a further. Their leaders may be rewarded for 
their patriotism as in 1914, and as then, will not be allowed any 
say in the settlement after the war. The rank-and-file will, as 
before, be the chopping block in what is essentially a quarrel 
between capitalistic sections. They will fight and be slaughtered, 
suffer poverty and demoralisation, and nothing will be gained 
either for Socialism or for peace. If the capitalist rulers in the 
countries who are afraid of Mussolini’s challenge care to act 
together they can by economic pressure make it impossible for 
him to proceed. The leaders of the workers in pledging them 
to support war are betraying all that Socialists stand for. There 
can be no compromise by Socialists on this question. 

POLITICUS. 





Pacifists 


On lovely levels, whining in a wash of gold, 
pacifists, pale as porridge, are burying bugles, 
who feel no fight, who are learned liberals. 
Blow, bugle, blow! Let loose, lungs, over the meadows 
to tell these twisters that war is being waged 
cruelly in complete peace and pleasant pastures. 
The Left Review. 


and others 


At tubular tables, wheezing in a wash of words 
poetasters, very-violet-sweet, are penning verses, 
who fear no foe, who are Bloomsbury bolshies. 
Scribble, pen, scribble !.. . . Let no-one interrupt 
to tell these twaddlers that war is not waged 
in ivory towers, in arty alliteration, 

Adelphos. 
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the literary avocations which more and more absorbed my spare 
time. Eleanor, who was also keenly interested in literary matters, 
seems to have felt no impulse to draw me into the questions in 
which she was still more closely concerned. 

In December of 1884 she had written to me from Great Russel] 
Street: ‘‘On January 15th evening we are going to have a reading 
here of ‘Nora’ [at that time the usual title in England of The 
Doll s House]. I feel I must do something to make people under- 
stand our Ibsen a little more than they do, and I know by expe- 
rience that a play read to them often affects people more than 
when read by themselves. This is especially the case with so 
essentially a dramatic writer as Ibsen. We want to have only 
people who we know do love and understand Ibsen already, or 
those who will iove and understand him, and who in turn will 
go on preaching him to others. I still half hope Olive will come 
—she would like to—and I very much hope you will come. 
William Morris and his daughter will be here, and just a few 
people worth reading ‘Nora’ to. We both hope to see you here 
on the 15th.—Yours veryesincerely, Eleanor Marx Aveling.” 
She mentions in a postscript a previous attempt to invite me to 
spend an evening at their flat, but addressed by mistake to Guy’s 
Hospital, and not to my Hospital, St. Thomas’s. A little later 

ame the card with the names of readers of the parts: Aveling 
as Helmer, Eleanor as Nora, Bernard Shaw as Krogstadt, and 
so on. Still later, the day before the reading, came another letter. 
“Olive has told you of my plan to have someone read or say 
a few introductory words on ‘Nora’ to-morrow evening, and she 
has told me that since she can’t come up and is not well enough 
to write she has asked you to do this little ‘introduction’ for her. 
I do hope you will. I have just written to Olive I would rather 
she could have done it, but if the right woman can’t, then we 
must have the right man. I know you will say just what one 
wants said. We must make people know Ibsen. It is, it seems 
to me, a real duty to spread such great teachings as his and my 
little effort is just a poor beginning. I long to do more, but to 
make a few people the better by knowing Ibsen is something. 
Į hope you will not mind my asking you to do this. You see 
though I have met you so little I seem to know you very, very 
well. There are some people one gets to know at once—I mean 
to know in the essentials—and others that one is a stranger to 
after a lifetime passed together—I really count on you for to- 
morrow.” It is certain, however, that I was not present at the 
reading, and in any case, I should not, then or later, have agreed 


y 
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to speak or read in public. On what ground, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, I was absent, I cannot recall. But at all events my 
absence caused no offence. It was only a few months later that 
Eleanor wrote the fetter to Olive I have already quoted. 

The next letter I have preserved dates from March, 1887. I 
was at that time assistant to a doctor in Lancashire, but I had 
just planned the Mermaid Series of selected but unexpurgated 
plays of the Elizabethan dramatists, an entirely new scheme 
which had at once been accepted by an enterprising publisher, 
Vizetelly, at that time bringing out the first series of Zola’s 
novels in English. Vizetelly had asked me to accept the general 
editorship of the Mermaid Series, a post I had not sought but 
which I agreed to occupy. 

Such a series could not fail to interest Eleanor, and at an 
early stage I wrote to her, at the same time sending her a book, 
though I do not know what book. She had been away from 
London, perhaps in America, and wrote in March, 1887: ‘‘Many 
thanks for bool. I am much interested in your Mermaid Series. 
If Vizetelly will send a copy Dr. Aveling or I will review ‘Mar- 
lowe’ for some of the theatrical papers. Among actors the Series 
should be much read. I know of many who complain that they 
can only read the older dramatists by. going to the Museum, 
which naturally few have time to do. 

“I should be glad to get any workeI am capable of doing. 
I need work much, and find it very difficult to get. ‘Respectable’ 
people won’t employ me. So if you know of anything you think 
I could do, and have some chance of getting, I hope you will, 
tell me of it. z- i 

“I was sorely disappointed on my return to London to find 
Olive had fled. I hear from her now and then, but the letters 
are not satisfactory. I cannot but feel that she is not happy and 
that she is not doing the good work she might do. It is terrible 
to think of the way in which she seems to be wasting the genius 
that is in her... . I was very glad to hear from you.” 

It is characteristic, however sad, to read here of Eleanor’s 
concern over Olive’s disturbed happiness, as she supposes, and 
difficulty in work, when her own possibilities of work were so 
hampered and her own happiness so undermined at the founda- 
tion. I cannot recall when it was, but it may have been not so 
very far from this period, that she made an attempt at suicide. 
It was by deliberately taking a large overdose of opium. But 
by administering much strong coffee and making her walk up 
and down the room the effects of the poison were worked off. 
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I never knew what special event in her domestic life it was which 
led to this attempt. Her friends were grieved ; they were scarcely 
surprised. i 

After a temporary stay at St. George’s Square the Avelings 
had moved to a central spot, a flat at 65 Chancery Lane. From 
here I received a sympathetic note from Eleanor in April, 1888. 
My mother had died a week earlier: 

“I have only just heard through Olive of your great loss. I 
know there is nothing to be said—but I know, too, from sad 
experience, that there is some poor sort of comfort in feeling 
others sympathise with you. I myself have lost so many dear 
ones that I know what it is. If there is any way in which I can 
be of use to you, any mechanical work that I can take off your 
hands, will you tell me? I should be so glad if I could be of any 
service to you in any way. Let me help you if I can.” 

The next letter I have preserved is dated four months later, 
just before the Avelings were leaving for New York, and just 
after the publication of the Ibsen volume I had edited with 
Eleanor’s translation in it of An Enemy of Society: 

“It is too vexing about that letter! That is about the sixth 
letter to or from us that has gone wrong in about as many 
months. Only on Saturday we sent a most important letter to 
Stepniak, and when we saw Stepniak yesterday the letter had 
not then arrived. I havé sent the address to Newcastle and have 
wired to you, or rather Edward will wire if he doesn’t see you 
at the Museum. 

“I have read your Introduction [to the Ibsen volume and later 
included in my New Spirit] and I like it. It is simple and to the 
point. But I am sorry ‘Nora’ was not included in the volume. 
It should have been, I think, in any first volume of Ibsen. 

‘“When we were at Minneapolis one morning we were startled 
by the appearance at our hotel of Kristofer Janson. Of course, 
you know his books, and that he, too, is one of the ‘new school.’ 
He spoke most sympathetically of our Socialist work, and he 
also told us Ibsen was a Socialist. To hear and see Janson talk 
of Ibsen was delightful. Janson is a great big fellow, over six 
feet and broad in proportion, and he has the clearest, honestest 
blue eyes I have ever seen. And the whole face lit up when he 
spoke of Ibsen. He seemed to positively worship his genius and 
to love the man. ‘But,’ said he, ‘when we are together, we 
quarrel all the time,’ and then he went on to tell us the main 
subject of dispute. Janson, as you will know from his stories, 
is an advocate of ‘old’ or, as he called it, ‘peasant’ Norwegian, 
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which he swears is the only ‘true’ Norwegian. Ibsen controverts 
this and declares that the ‘modern’. Norwegian is the better 
vehicle for literary expression. Last time Janson was in Europe 
he paid a visit to his friend in Rome. Ibsen had just read some 
story of Janson’s and began the old discussion over again. 
Janson defended his position. Both got more and more excited. 
Ibsen began to swear and to roar. Janson swore and roared back. 
At last they became so violent that they hurled things at one 
another, and the climax was reached when Ibsen seized a chair 
and threw it at his opponent. After this violent argument Ibsen 
marched out of the room. But soon, it appears, he became 
remorseful and about a quarter of an hour later, while Janson 
was ‘still swearing at the absent Ibsen,’ in he marched 
with a little bag of chocolate creams with which he presented 
Janson! If only you had seen this enormous man the idea of 
bringing him a little bag of sweets would have struck vou as it 
did us. It was impossible not to scream with laughter, though 
apparently the absurdity had not struck Janson, who told it 
quite seriously. It seemed to me a vegy characteristic incident. 
It is quite the sort of thing Stockmann [in Ibsen’s An Enemy 
of Society] would do. Certainly I do not believe that such a 
scene, so ended, could occur between two great writers, one a 
man of immense genius, of any other nation than the Norwegian. 
I thought such a detail as this might interest you. I know I have 
loved Ibsen the man ever since Janson told it us. 

“If you want to write Wednesday, address to the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, and on Thursday any registered letter 
addressed care of Captain, ‘City of Berlin,’ Queenstown, will 
be delivered; after that address care John Lovell, 16, Vesey 
Street, New York City. We shall be back in about six weeks.” 

There seems to have been correspondence with her in America. 
I was trying to find her some translation work. A second volume 
of Ibsen plays was projected, also something of Kielland, the 
Norwegian novelist, whom I admired, though I am not sure 
whether this suggestion was put forward by me or bv her. At 
the end of August she wrote from Adams House, Boston: 
‘Thanks for postcard. I think it would be splendid to get out 
another Ibsen volume. I should love to work at that. When I 
get home (about four weeks hence) I will send you some of the 
Kielland stories. I can’t help thinking that they would succeed, 
and I am sure his longer works would. Two only, so far as I 
know, have been Englished. . 

‘You are very good to help me so much. 
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“We sail for Europe on the 19th by the ‘City of New York’ 
and hope to be in London again, by the 28th September at latest. 
We are glad to be out of the hell of New York. On Saturday we 
leave here for Niagara. 

“Good be with you!”’ 

Both the second Ibsen volume and the Kielland stories proved 
impracticable. But I put a congenial little job in her hands for 
the Mermaid Series. I could not give any important Elizabethan 
dramatist into her care as these were only entrusted to writers 
of literary or scholarly reputation already known in this field. 
I offered to her a single play, little known but of considerable 
interest, A Warning to Fair Women. It is a story of the murder 
of a husband by his wife, with points of resemblance to Hamlet 
and it has even been confidently attributed to Shakespeare, 
though more frequently to Lodge or Lyly. There was no good 
and accessible edition and Eleanor took up the task of preparing 
one with much enthusiasm. (She had long been interested in 
Elizabethan drama, and I recall how the Elizabethan scholar, 
A. H. Bullen, who was conventional where women are con- 
cerned, once spoke to me in a rather shocked manner about the 
freedom with which Eleanor Aveling had in conversation 
referred to the less decorous aspects of the Elizabethan drama.) 

In December, 1888, she wrote to me from Chancery Lane: 
“Do you think Vizetelly would spend about ten shillings extra 
on the Warning? If he would, I shall go to Oxford in order to 
look at the original there. I could do the work in a few hours 
and so should need only the railway fare. I fancy certain pas- 
sages that seem corruptions may be simply due to the tran- 
scriber’s mistakes. I would gladly go on my own account but 
really can’t afford it. Of course, the text if compared with the 
original would be for more valuable. I am dividing the Warning 
into Scenes as well as Acts. As it stands it must be very con- 
fusing to the ordinary reader. 

“I hear from Olive that she is ill with low fever. It makes me 
ee anxious. Have you any news?—Yours very sincerely, 
E. M. A.” 

I arranged the Oxford visit at once, and four days later she 
wrote: “Thanks. I am glad I am to go to Oxford. Indeed, I 
find it so essential that I should have gone anyhow, but I am 
very poor, so I am glad Vizetelly will pay. I am dividing the 
Warning into five Acts. Not only is this more consistent with 
the Elizabethan manner, but the play really so divides itself. I 
am sure you will say so when you read over my arrangement. 
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Of course, I give the locality of the Scenes. Why, the social 
interest is the only real one of these plays. And happily the text 
(in well nigh every case) identifies the scene. Might I suggest 
that Norden’s map (1593) should be printed along with the play ? 
It was issued in the ‘Harrison’s England’ of the New Shake- 
speare Society. Anyhow it should be easy to get a cut of this 
invaluable map. It makes it all so much more interesting and 
amusing. I suppose you issue the other ‘murder plays’ in the 
same volume. If you have not yet disposed of them could you 
give me another ? I have become much interested in the subject 
as a whole. I used to know the individual plays well enough. 
I don’t think I before realised their value as ‘documents’ ; they 
are, for the most, so poor as plays. I have better news of our 
Olive, but when I last heard, four days ago, she was still at 
Alassio.—Yours, E. M. A.” 

Unfortunately her labour was wasted, though through no 
fault either of hers or mine. Vizetelly, the publisher of the 
Mermaid Series, was also publishing the first English transla- 
tions of Zola’s novels, certainly with many expurgations, but 
to the police in those days Zola still seemed “‘obscene.’’ Vizetelly 
was prosecuted, condemned and imprisoned. His business was 
ruined, and he himself shortly after died. The Mermaid Series 
was taken over by another publisher, prominent and prosperous, 
who, however, completely disregarded the general editor who 
had originated the Series (only notifying him of his dismissal 
by removing his name from the volumes), as well as all the other 
editors of individual volumes, some of them well-known critics 
and scholars, and some, like Eleanor, ill able to see their labour 
thrown away. We seem to have accepted this callous and high- 
handed proceeding in silence, but I doubt whether any of us 
forgot it. The Mermaid Series soon came to an end. 

I have preserved no letter of Eleanor’s of later date, and prob- 
ably received few. We had no cause for personal coolness, but 
we were both fully occupied along lines widely unlike, and cir- 
cumstances drew us apart. Olive Schreiner, who had been a’ 
constant link of connection, returned to South Africa in 1889. 
Not long afterwards I married. My wife was on friendly terms 
with Eleanor, but henceforth my home was usually far from 
London, and as I was no longer able to offer Eleanor work there 
was less occasion to come into close touch. She was absorbed in 
work for the Socialist and Labour causes, writing and organising 
and attending meetings, work with which, however sympathetic, 
I was not associated. My work, mainly carried on in Cornwall, 
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largely cut me off from social contacts. So that I have no further 
personal reminiscences of Eleanor to set down. 

Her activities have been noted, and always with unqualified 
commendation, by all who were associated with her or knew of 
her work. ‘‘A brave, capable, devoted little woman of fine intel- 
lect and character,” wrote John Burns to me lately; ‘‘I found 
her a good comrade in many movements for the progress of the 
common people.” And in another letter he writes: ‘‘Eleanor 
was a bright, able, kindly little woman, who devotedly spent 
her life in thinking and working for all good causes helpful to 
the working people of all countries.” Belfort Bax, who, as the 
colleague of William Morris in the Socialist movement, had also 
been closely in touch with Eleanor, writes in his Reminiscences 
and Reflections of her unceasing work alike for Socialism proper 
and general working class and trade union movements. She 
helped, indeed, to found what was called the ‘‘New Unionism” 
and was specially connected with the Gasworkers’ Union, at the 
meetings of which, says Bax, she was often greeted by the men 
with the cry of ‘“‘Good old Stoker !’’ Max Beer, the historian 
of British Socialism, teħs how in 1884 Eleanor left the Demo- 
cratic Federation (Hyndman’s) on the Executive of which she 
had been together with Aveling, and with Morris, Bax, &c., 
joined the Socialist League. This society disintegrated some five 
years Inter, but Eleanor’s energy and devotion, Beer declares, 
equ. . ..er father’s. 

We approach the end. In 1896 The Working Class Move- 
ments in England, by Eleanor Marx Aveling, appeared in Lon- 
don. It was translated by Edward Aveling from an original 
published in a German work, and there was a Preface by 
Wilhelm Liebknecht. Of Eleanor’s association with the English 
workers’ movement, he writes: “Ever since she was able to 
think and act, she has been heart and soul in the movement; her 
feelings and emotions one with those of the English workers, 
She has lived and fought with the English workers and learnt 
to love them. She is one with them.’’ And this book he calls 
“the best history we have of the English workers’ movement.”’ 

We were not hearing much of Eleanor at that time. But about 
two years later my wife received a rather urgent letter from 
Eleanor asking to see her. To her subsequent deep regret, my 
wife, being then far from London, could not arrange a meeting. 
A few days afterwards, on the morning of Thursday the 31st of 
March, 1898, Eleanor committed suicide by taking poison. 
Edward Aveling followed a few months later. 
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Leave the Bairns A-be 


DUCATION, take it all in all, is about the heaviest of 

our responsibilities, heavier by far than our custody of the 
animals. It’s tempting, we know, to make an animal into your 
own image, but the temptation has its bounds in the natural 
recalcitrance of the beasts. With children, the whole thing is 
fatally easy. We should remember this when we get sick of 
seeing pekes that look exactly like overfed women, and terriers 
with that awful faithful look you see in the eyes of deserted 
husbands and ex-officers living on pensions. Our children are 
similar replicas of bad social types. We have snobs of fourteen, 
damn it all, and childish trebles lisping dividends. That’s what 
we do with the marvellous quicksilver stuff of new life which 
comes pouring into our hands every year. In the first flutter of 
it you can feel it is quick with something not in us, we husks of 
somebody’s bad imagination. There is the marvel of the future, 
the heaven yet to be, alive now for a flutter. Then we take and 
crush it, shape it, until there stands up presently little So-and- 
So, the very spit of his blighted old dad. The miraculous quality, 
denied growth, is held off in a static wogder, and that wonder 
looks at us for a time, makes us uncomfortable; it soon dies, 
though, into the normal myopic glance reading oniy the pre- 
scribed patterns. Education makes these patterns. 

Thus if you want to test a faith you look to see what it’s doing 
to the kids. That’s why Protestants were able to raise such horror 
at Catholic practices—Catholics, Jesuits particularly, got at the 
children. Leave the bairns a-be, is always a sound revolutionary 
slogan. It doesn’t always arise, though. For many centuries the 
teaching of Christendom was disciplinary and defensive. It cast 
out pagan devils, and forced in unceasingly an ethical and meta- 
physical ritual of the imagination which was incubatory only. 
No drawing out, no free expression here. Incubation. Then the 
Protestant revolution announced that the egg was hatched, time 
to pull down the incubator. They had an amazing sure sense of 
the Christianity in Christians; every Christian, they felt, could 
testify to his own experience of salvation: education should be 
a drawing-out. We ought to admire, more than we do, the’ 
courage of that leap; it’s a kind of courage we’ll have to find 

‘sooner or later. 
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Of course, we are left with the cold fragments of both visions, 
and we’ve lost the clue to them. Taboos instead of metaphysical 
discipline, conceit instead of testimony, mechanical theories of 
advance instead of the miraculous sense of the unfolding. We 
dare not teach our children to be Christ-like because the prospect 
of a land full of little Jesuses meek-and-mild is somehow 
daunting. Christ is not now the symbol of unfolding, and there- 
fore cannot be the pattern for educationalists. We'd sooner use 
our noble selves. The children are to be like us, only more so. 
Naturally, then, ‘‘Progress’’ is a procession of us’S, getting more 
us-like with every mile. This kind of progress-faith, though a 
fragment or sublimation of the great Christian Golden-Age-in- 
the-Future vision, is not dialectical. It leaves out the Fall, and 
Original Sin; leaves out therefore some essential humility. Such 
bad theology is extremely painful to an honest materialist who 
respects.the gods that bore him. 

We all know now how overblown with foolish pride this Pro- 
gress was. It has been denounced a thousand times for shallow 
optimism, usually by shallow pessimists shocked at war—it is 
shallow calling to shallow across the post-war world, storm in 
the middle-class teacup succeeding peace in the same vessel. 

Progress, applied to education, results in the acquisitive view 
of knowledge. You acquire knowledge by hard work and your 
father’s good income.» As, however, the people who know a 
startling hell of a lot, are usually incapable of hard work and 
haven’t much income, the theory has to be modified to allow of 
a get-out. This is genius. Genius can skip the rules, but don’t 
you try it on, young snotty-nose. Now in order to exhibit this 
theory as she is in life, let’s look at a test-case. A lunatic does 
some amazingly competent drawings. Mad, you know, but drawn 
with the skill of a practised draughtsman. By current theory such 
skill comes only of long practise—the looney hasn’t practised. 
Or else it’s genius. But this chap’s a looney, no genius. So we 
can do no more than murmur, ‘‘Gentus is to madness near 
allied,’’ and pass on to something easier. 

Let’s look at a totally different theory, or something more than 
a theory, a myth. Time and time again, people have described 
their social intuitions through the picture of the Golden- Age-in- 
the-Past. Rousseau’s ‘‘Man was born free, and is everywhere in 
chains” is a very well-known example of that; and its effect on 
us is curious. We feel at once that it is true; we think about it 
and it seems nonsense plain enough. It gets the immediate 
response because it refers to a body of knowledge which is deep 
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like a race-memory in us, a civilisation-memory rather. After all 
it was a pretty constant perception to the Greeks, this Golden 
Age they’d fallen from; and they must have thought the early 
Christians were playing dialectics rather wildly when they made 
Greek original virtue into original sin. But to get back to our 
looney—look at him à la Rousseau, and his sudden skill is quite 
explicable. He has fallen backwards into innocence, forgotten 
the inhibitions which sin provokes, and felt the world again as 
immediacy pressing bare against his soul-touch. He has become 
the essential child which artists are when they are really passive, 
I mean the child unaware of adults, or of the ambition to grow 
into one; he has recaptured the wonder-stare, the eyes which are 
seen by and do not themselves see. Yet he has done this ille- 
gitimately by throwing off adult responsibility in a kind of 
suicide of the self. So his innocence is anarchy and can tell us 
nothing authentic. Such lunatics, one suspects, are pseudo even 
as lunatics, or why should they record. Seeing they are pseudo 
let us admit them back into the comity of men, remembering that 
they were never banished until we developed our medicine of 
the mechanical defect and thus gave the irresponsible a fine 
opportunity for throwing themselves out of gear and charging 
themselves up to the community. 

However, though it would interest us immensely to see school- 
teachers stand on their heads and get busy arranging a curricu- 
lum designed to recapture a native grace instead of imparting 
an artificial gloss, this wouldn’t really answer. The trouble with 
the original virtue notion was that it put virtue impossibly far 
behind; Christians had to get it in front of you somehow so you 
could aim at it. Yet you know that whenever Christianity fails, 
it fails by losing its heaven in the future as effectively as the 
Greeks lost their Golden Age in the past. What we want is a 
Golden-Age-in-the-Present, becoming now, but not become. We 
have to see that our “‘Progress’’ really marches, one-two, one- 
two, in true dialectical style. For instance, there is the well- 
known Brotherhood of Man idea. To an idealist it is a thing to 
be attained, a state of the future which we strive towards, as 
though there existed a kind of time-map for humanity who are 
all cheerfully engaged on a hike to heaven. The Brotherhood of 
Man exists fully dominant as unconscious reality: we know it 
when we sin against it. Thus man’s inhumanity to man is not 
scot-free and is not at all inhuman. We starve the poor women 
of Gateshead and Salford so that they die in childbirth, having 
given their strength to the kids—the maternity death-rate rises 
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in Kensington. Unnecessary starvation in one part of the human 
sisterhood means unnecessary neuroses in another. We forbid 
one class of men to live freely, and they have no art. So the other 
classes find the freedom of their masterhood raises only sickly 
and cankered blooms which they have to pretend is a flowering 
worth looking at. Imposed impotence in one brother means 
inevitable sterility in another. This is the power of the uncon- 
scious bond. 

But the ‘‘Progress’’-faith takes no account of unconscious 
things except those of the individual unconscious—supposing 
there is such a thing. It brandishes the torch of knowledge, for- 
getting that knowledge is a cruse, not a torch. Progress is con- 
suming its own oil in a blaze of increasing consciousness, that 
is, of faith becoming knowledge. When all the faith is know- 
ledge then the whole show collapses, like a flame when the oil’s 
done. The recent efforts to make the trust in individualism into 
a planned world will fail like that. It is only to doubtful and 
sceptical men that a consciously controlled world-state would 
seem feasible. Poor old Plato, you’ll remember, thought he could 
manufacture a city-state in that way. He couldn’t; you never 
can. The world-planner trusts his fellow-man as far as he can 
see him, as far as he can tell him what to do. But communities 
are not built on mistrusj, and those that get too conscious die 
of their doubt and wariness. It often looks as though this bour- 
geois part-civilisation of ours will perish in a blaze of light, like 
an Atlantic liner all lit up but unable with its many lights to 
detect leviathan in the deep. Through excess of light it will fail 
to find the way, because it trusted to sight instead of soundings. 

The corrective or antidote to blinding by consciousness is the 
realisation that conscious knowledge is sin, or impediment. It 
shuts off the flow between world and man, so that you are pre- 
sented with fragments of the breakage which can be stored and 
possessed. It is a dead knowledge of something past. Uncon- 
scious knowing exists only in the flow, it begins and ends in 
passive movement. Of course, it’s not for men to be wholly inno- 
cent and unconscious like the snail on the thorn or the bellbine 
twining up the wheatstalk. There has to be a passing in and out 
of the light. And no medals for being often in the sun. The con- 
scious need to be humble. For them humility is a way back into 
touch again with the others; if they have arrogance it cannot 
be with any grace, it leaves them more and more separate and 
stetile. Any society can reach heaven provided it wraps its con- 
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scious people in humility and frees its innocents. For the Golden 
Age is present at any moment like the capacity for drawing. 

One of the curses of our individualist heritage is that we tend 
to think of every little problem as being personal and local. 
There’s our artists now, all of them quite at odds with the hope- 
in-consciousness people. After Wells-Shaw comes Lawrence- 
Joyce, the world-plan gives way to the dark gods. The curse of 
it is, it’s so often the same old god with his face blacked. Thus 
the surrealists earnestly seek the unconscious but they assume 
that it’s a personal unconscious—‘‘my unconscious,’’ one of 
them said the other day with quaint and unpardonable posses- 
siveness. They are going to be themselves still, you see, even in 
the trance of art; to serve their own unconscious, nobody else’s. 
They put their shirt on nightmare as a dark horse, but they take 
care to hang on to the cuff-links. Lawrence, of course, knew 
better than that. He turned away from the world of arrogant 
light and sought touch among men, not in himself. But he 
sought it among the external proletaziat, in splendid barbarians 
and the coolie-fragments of past civilisations, getting confused 
by their differences of colour and race; he’d have done better to 
stay at home and study the social unconscious in essence, apart 
from local colour. 

At any rate the efforts of these menemark an advance on the 
old confident higher-ever-higher school. To know is a fine pas- 
sion; some men in some societies can live on it alone. But if it 
is over-valued, then you find that for every great knower there 
are thousands of people to whom consciousness is a social con- 
venience and privilege, who have lost the instinctive warmth of 
collective life for petty ambition and whatnot. They derive 
licence from the intellectually arrogant leader, as he from them. 
They keep round him, surrounding him with a wall of light. So 
his search for knowledge is a continual discovery of them. And 
this is an unfruitful relationship. Complex people should asso- 
ciate with very simple folk. If they do, they will be kept humble. 
They will have the constant sense of their powers being a per- 
sonal sterility suffered for the good of the rest. But if they keep’ 
to the company of the conscious, they tend to see their greater 
consciousness as a virtue in itself, forgetting that it is useful only 
in relation. Now in our society to-day there is no relation between 
simple and complex, conscious and unconscious. They are 
divided, hostile, and alien. The sap cannot flow between them. 
There are the masses whom nobody knows anything about, and 
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the people of class who have no function that is derived from 
the mass but only power, privilege and consciousness. 

In this state of affairs education seeks merely to multiply the 
numbers of the uselessly conscious. More scholarships and more 
years at school are the slogans of self-seeking benevolence. The 
brutality of it is appalling. By god, they’!ll pile you up with 
learning till you’re like a clerical fish-porter ; and they'll tell you 
all the time that what you’ve got is not only values but prices, 
too, profits if you’re lucky. It’s so clumsy and wanting in any 
sense of what's holy. Look now, anybody can see by glancing 
at our public schools, that if you extend education beyond the 
age of puberty you are likely to produce narcissists. A laddie 
ought to grow out of the dream community of childhood into 
the polarised separateness of sex. Catch him on the turn, though, 
make him overconscious by playing on the edge of separateness 
he’s showing and he becomes polarised to all the world, a self 
of facets, each of which cut him off from something that’s warm 
and common among men. A teacher has no right to play the 
lapidary like that. I mean doing it offhand without reference to 
any deep social need. He would not do it, either, only he has 
been himself taught that separation is social success. Brought 
up on a curriculum for aristocrats, he is thrust into the task of 
educating a democracy; naturally his product is dissatisfied 
petty-bourgeois—whose education admits their right to rule, and 
who are not wanted for ruling, not now. 

So we've to leave off, and start again. The only education I 
know, which does not break the communal touch of those affected 
by it, is the handing on of craftsmanship among many kinds of 
workers. There’s an apprentice of fourteen—he’s to be shown 
how. But, mind you, you can’t come anything on him. You can’t 
teach him by scholastic methods, for you haven’t enough hold 
over him. He’s a man among men, though the “man” is one 
whose ears are scarcely big enough to hold up his Woodbine. 
You can’t make and shape his habits and tell him God Save 
the King and Jesus Died for You, and the population of Canada 
is so many million, and how many Heinz make fifty-seven. The 
other fellows would laugh. You are doing a job, and you show 
him where to catch hold of it; both of you are caught up in the 
run of the job. Like ducks learning to swim. 

That, perhaps, is something to build on. Good workers in all 
spheres, whether they are craftsmen or artists, philosophers, 
politicians or farm labourers, keep an integrity in their jobs, an 
integrity and a tradition. George Lansbury, Allan Monkhouse, 
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Tumbler Bell, Havelock Ellis, Middleton Murry, Dr. Harry 
Roberts, Jimmy Thompson—all these fellows maintain an 
integrity against the slick and cynical get-away-with-it-anyhow 
fellows. There are many teachers, too, who keep teaching on a 
higher level than ever you’d expect to find it. But the difficulty 
in the teacher’s case is that they are expected to be such all-round 
specialists most of them. Now it seems to me that teaching 
isolated from work as a specialised function must be most 
damnably barren. The category of ‘‘teacher’’ should tend to dis- 
appear as learning ceases to be a commodity or a caste-privilege.. 
There should not be in the community any adults whose. lives. 
are so blank and hopeless that they have nothing to teach, or are 
unwilling to accept the responsibility of teaching. Everyone 
should teach a little bit, not too much. You see, it is bad to go: 
into the child’s world too often; and never should there be a 
direct contact full on of adult and child; they should touch 
brushingly as they move towards a common aim outside of their 
relation. In work, this is easily achieved. But in the classroom— 
well, you all remember the weary buginess: teacher and children 
facing each other; teacher trying to get through to fifty or so: 
little minds; children resisting as best they can. Every now and 
then some. sensitive one collapses: the contact flares like a fused 
wire: the lad does brilliantly. There’s another scholarship won, 
and another poor soul cast out of community and made ego- 
conscious. 

Behind that process was the social need of a capitalist democ- 
racy for recruiting an ever-expanding class of rulers. This neces- 
sity disappeared into nonsense and irrelevance when it reached 
the stage of setting up council schools. Educationalists can never 
make up their minds whether to teach workers’ children to be 
workers, or to be petty-bourgeois, or to be semi-public-school- 
men. The first of these alternatives is too brutal, and anyway 
they wouldn’t know how to do it; the second suffers by the 
fluidity and indeterminacy of petty-bourgeois theorising; the 


third is most attractive and convenient for teachers but is most. 


contradicted by the material it is applied to. Besides, in the 
meantime the basic fact of socialist economy has appeared: 
that all are masters in relation to the machine. This makes. 
all forms of class-education, and perhaps even of speciality- 
education, unreal. What aristocrat nowadays wants to suffer his 
narcissistic separation from the crowd when it only means he 
suffers without functioning ? What individualist now wants to: 
be heaped up with commodity learning when he knows the mar- 
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kets have disappeared almost, and he cannot sell? What worker 
wishes to learn how to toil, when he knows the machine can toil 
for him? 

Right. Then in respect of adults, it’s de-education we need, a 
breaking down of their armour of separateness. But for the kids, 
a defence of their commonness. We have to defend the natural 
innumerable small traffic of their impulses against our own 
tendency to fit them into the kind of constellation we’re cursed 
with. That means self-discipline for us, and belief in the dogmas 
of unity. Thus every man becomes the priest of a world-creed, 
he prepares for the temporal elevation of to-morrow’s sons to a 
mastery of the machine-serfdom. And teachers too, become that, 
but not specially, like us all. I felt somehow, they’d just have to 
muck in with us, best they can. We’re all down for a swig out of 
the melting-pot, and that’s the whole truth of it. 


No Other Song 


A? from half-truths best epigrams are hewn, 

The contour of the truth 
Being so round, so excellent, so smooth 

That all the tools of wit 

Can make no more of it; 
As painters, knowing it beyond their powers 
To catch the shadowless radiance of high noon, 

Seem more to prize 

The slant-lit, half-way hours, 

Barred earth and brindled skies: 
So must half-loves, thwarted and transient, be 
The tinder and the spark of poetry ; 
For love fulfilled, love durable, deep and strong, 
Tells its own tale, and yields no other song. 

JAN STRUTHER. 
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A Note on Housman 


HEN | first came under the spell of Housman I was living 
in a little house, once a gamekeeper’s cottage, on the edge 
of a wood in Hampshire. On windy nights the roaring and 
tossing of the trees reminded me of the roaring and tossing of 
the surf on Trawbreaga strand, Co. Donegal. It was then | 
read: 
When the eye of day is shut, 
And the stars deny their beams, 
And about the forest hut 
Blows the roaring wood of dreams— 


The roaring wood of dreams, | thoyght. That’s good. For days 
and nights afterwards the words haunted me. And so one’s pre- 
dilections for a poet are born. 

Later I went on a walking tour in Shropshire. I found it a 
disturbing county. The very woods seemed steeped in memories 
and, looking west, the blue rim of the Welsh hills remained as 
a kind of challenge—a challenge not to forget something I was 
then in danger of forgetting. It was then that I read “Into my 
heart an air that kills,” and began to consider it one of the most 
perfect short poems in the English language. In it, like the 
snowstorms and Bavarian forests that we loved in childhood, it 
seems to me that a whole human landscape has been enclosed 
as it were within a crystal ball. It has the transparency, the 
apparent simplicity of the best Gaelic poetry—the air is not only 
blowing from the Welsh hills but from Tir-n’an-Og, the country 
beyond the edge of the world; the “plain” is not only a land- 
scape dotted with woods, spires, farms, and grazing cattle, it is 
also human destiny seen from above and in retrospect, as 
Bunyan might have seen it. 

That was what first attracted to me in Housman, his extra- 
ordinary marriage of two traditions. Then as I read further and 
deeper J discovered that conscious as he may be of Gaelic melan- 
choly, or of the framework of Roman roadways underlying the 
English scene, he can be at times the child of a purely English 
poetical tradition. Sometimes the Miltonic thunder growls and 
rattles overhead : 
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West and away the wheels of darkness roll, 
Day’s beamy banner up the east is borne, 
Spectres and fears, the nightmare and her foal, 
Drown in the golden deluge of the morn— 


then the burst of organ music dies away and his eye is back 
again upon the richness of agricultural England. As a painter 
of the English countryside he seems to me (a foreigner !) as 
English as Constable : 
Across the glittering pastures 
And empty upland still 
And solitude of shepherds 
High in the folded hill, 
By hanging woods and hamlets 
That gaze through orchards down 
On many a windmill turning 
And far-discovered town, 
By blowing realms of woodland 
With sunstruck vanes afield 
And cloud-led shadows sailing 
About the windy weald, 
By valley-guarded granges 
And silver waters wide— 


is exactly what I discover among the landscape studies by Eng- 
lish painters in the National Gallery, But then perhaps it is a 
fault in a poet to reflect the national scene instead of the national 
mind or the national garbage heap, or some other such hetero- 
geneous entity—certainly these glittering landscapes seem 
strangely out of place in Bloomsbury. It all depends, I suppose, 
on what you expect from poetry. I myself vote for : 


Star and coronal and bell 
April underfoot renews, 
And the hope of man as well 
Flowers among the morning dews— 
but then, as an acute critic of modern poetry has pointed out, 
an attitude of pure sensuous receptivity, like that of the younger 
Tennyson, is no longer possible in face of the modern world, 
and it may very well be that with Housman’s lapse into silence 
an era of English poetry has come to an end. If it has, I’m sorry, 
sorry that nothing so fresh and lovely as, for example, Hous- 
man’s apostrophe to the cherry tree is ever likely to be written 
- again, for of such exquisite translucency was at any rate one 
kingdom of the English mind. 
DENIS IRELAND 








The Spray of Elder N 


HAVE got a piece of Elder flower I have plucked lying close 

here to my hand. I am trying the impossible, trying to 
analyse something of its attraction. I mean of the whole tree, 
which during the last few days has sprung to blossoming, and 
flowers at intervals everywhere in the hedgerows. 

| spoke to another of the attraction, a kind of ravishing power 
the tree has for me. I spoke of the smell, and of how that was no 
small part of the thing that held or surprised me to memory and 
imagination. But when this other smelt the flower at my request, 
she could not share my enthusiasm. She had frankly to confess 
she did not even like it. 

The scent is not just sweetness. It holds more subtlety than 
that. Our likes are in some way direct or instinctive, and in some 
way indirect from the associations that an object may have. No 
doubt the scent, as the sight, of the Elder we associate with early 
summer, and are glad thereby; but I believe awoken by its 
scents are other associations more difficult to trace. Its scent 
is musty and yet sweet, and has something of exotic flavour, 
as each delicate little flower has itself something of an exotic 
appearance, being with white and richer yellow petals, as though 
carved in ivory, in miniature what we might pluck in a heated 
jungle. 

As in the May, there is beauty here again in the El]der—but 
of how different a kind! The May was fresh and sweet and 
glorious, a maiden very young and of not so certainly high a 
birth. The Elder has a plainer beauty. Moreover, the flowers of 
the Elder are pedestalled by the tree; themselves lovely in form, 
they make the whole tree stand or wave, a lovelier plant. But 
the blossoms of the May cover the tree. The tree’s form is 
mostly forgotten. Our eyes are all for the waving plumes. 

C. DENIS PEGGE. 


- Proletarian Saturday Night 


bi AN you beat it? Jist tak’ a look at this! A’ve gote full 
points wi’ only wan match to come!” 

“Naw !” 

“Ay, but aw. Look! The third row. Every yin right but 
Albion Rovers. A’ve gote Hamilton to win away. If they dae | 
it, A’m on velvet, if the Rovers win A’m only wan point oot, 
but if it’s a draw A’m sunk... . A’ll bet it’s a draw... .” 

“Is the result no’ in the paper?” 
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“A'm lookin’ fur it. Maybe it’s in the stop-press.” 

Three shared the first prize last week an’ gote a thoosan’ 
each. Whit if ye get a thoosan’, Jock ?”’ 

“Even if he’s only wan point oot he'll get a guid whack— 
five hunner at the very least. You ay get mair when the total’s 
low.” 

“A'I bet it’s a draw. A never hud ony luck. .. . Whit kinna 
paper’s this that husna gote a’ the results in ?” 

“Wull A rin oot an’ phone tae the newspaper office fur ye, 
Jock?” . 

“Ach, were bound to hear it soon. Wullie’s sure to huv a 
final when he comes. It’ll be a draw, you'll see.” 

‘‘Somebody’s gote to win. It’s as likely to be you as onybody 
else. It’s just luck. Whit wull ye dae wi’ the money supposin’ 
it is you?” 

“ATH wait till A get it. Even supposin’ A did huv full points 
it wid be just ma luck if the agent forgote to send ma coupon in. 
A’m believin’ nuthin’ till A get word fae Strang.” 

“Yuli no’ forget yur auld pals, wull ye, Jock ?” 

“AIl forget naebody that’s worth rememberin’. .. . But A 
wish A kent the result.” 

‘“‘Here’s Wullie noo. Hi, Wullie, see’s a look at yur paper. 
Jock’s gote full points in Strang’s wi’ wan result to come. If it’s 
an away win he’s guid for a thoosand quid... .” 

* * * *% 


p? 


“Christ, its a draw! JOHN COCKBURN. 


Every man is the lord of a realm beside which the earthly empire 
of the Czar is but a petty State, a hummock left by the ice. Yet some 
can be patriotic who have no self-respect, and sacrifice the greater to 
the less. They love the soil which makes their graves, but have no 
sympathy with the spirit which may still animate their clay. Patriotism 
is a maggot in their heads. What was the meaning of that South-Sea 
Exploring Expedition, with all its parade and expense, but an indirect 
recognition of the fact, that there are continents and seas in the moral 
world, to which every man is an isthmus or an inlet, yet unexplored 
by him, but that it is easier to sail many thousand miles through cold 
and storm cannibals, in a Government ship, with five hundred men 
and boys to assist one, than it is to explore the private sea, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one’s being alone. 


Let them wander and scrutinise the outlandish Australians. 
I have more of God, they more of the road. 
It is not worth while to go round the world to count the cats in 
Zanzibar. H. D. THOREAU, Walden. 








October Rue 


T Sunday school—which we went to three summer Sundays 

before the outing, and three winter ones before the tea— 
there was a chap who, I suppose now, must have been young or 
youngish, who was always on to us to look at insects. Not bugs 
or fleas, mind you: they were only too fond of looking at us. 
Bees and ants. According to him, bees and ants not only showed 
the marvellous ingenuity of the Creator but bebaved as though 
they were gratefulfor it. Bees saved up for the winter, and every 
small boy should put pennies in his money-box instead of 
buying sweets. Ants would run errands all day long, never 
complaining nor, we inferred, knocking off some of the small 
change on the way back and arguing the man must have made 
a mistake. He had a picture of an ant—it was life-size, too, 
though of course ants aren’t—a monstrous contraption some- 
what after the style of a Fascist setttng off for Abyssinia, that 
is, got up for every calamity but without a mackintosh. 

However, we never got down to looking at ants, probably 
because we never met one that was anything like its picture. 
Bees, though, we did have a go at. We cornered one by a dust- 
bin once, just as it was going to do its thrift stuff with a kipper 
head. It let the Sunday school down,!I must say. No Christian 
virtue here. Up at us, it did, for all the world like a Social 
Creditor when you tell him A + B = Abe, and only gets you 
out of the frying-pan into a Lyons. 

1 remembered these youthful exercises the other day when I 
happened to upset an ant’s nest. They ran true to form, one 
has to admit. Save the eggs was their first emotion. Very proper. 
You could see at once they’d been brought up to honour their 
parents and wash the backs of their ears. That, though, was 
as far as it went. Nobody helped anybody. One ant would take 
his egg due south until he fell over something and dropped it. 
Ant 2 would then collar same and set off N.-N.-E., bang into a 
smacking great boulder. Meanwhile ant 1 was regularly falling 
over his twig, and ant 3 coming along, spots the egg, looks ' 
a bit nonplussed, decides its a find and he’ll take it home. Of 
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course, home being ruined, he falls in with a crowd of fugitives; 
there’s a mix-up and the egg goes bouncing about from one to 
the other till it rolls down a pit and is finally scrambled out of 
view. This was all so human and so lovable I laughed with tears 
in my voice—a film critic’s trick really, but appropriate. 

We don’t need to imitate the ant, comrades. See, for instance, 
it's October, winter’s coming on: the wife says we need a lot 
of things, and yours will, too. Well, if you’re like me and you’ ve 
denied yourself and sacrificed your humble pleasures and 
sternly desisted from paying any hire purchase for the last 
three months, then you’ll have a couple o’ quid put by. This 
nest-egg you hand to the missus; she takes it to town and 
almost immediately stumbles into a web of winter underwear. 
She drops the egg. The underwear spider has got it. He spins 
it round a bit, then his wholesaler collars it. This fellow is an 
elder of the kirk and knows his Christian duty. Off he trundles 
to a big money-box, called Barclay’s or Midland (he knows the: 
way, not ’arf, he never fell off the mantelpiece as a boy, which 
I did on account of some misguided relative putting threepence 
in a box-himself instead’ of trusting me, so giving me the devil 
vf a job to get it out again). Now the banker’s got it, and so it 
goes the rounds. Any day of the week you can bet that the whole 
of this Heap or Hill is doing nothing more than picking up and 
dropping nest-eggs. It’s a mass-complex. 


To the Communist eye, the whole place is thus made exces- 
sively fatiguing. Suppose you go for a walk, of a Saturday after- 
noon maybe. You have to skirt the woods and fields carefully : 
they belong to somebody. Your road is a lawyer’s tape creeping 
between and around great masses of property known to idealists 
as Nature, but not in your natural. This gets you out on a hill- 
top eventually, where you can breathe. There’s the coloured 
counties stretching away beneath you—tuppence coloured, 
though. So many tuppences up to that hedge; so many down 
the dell. Some poor fellow’s nest-egg spouts poultry at you by 
the covert on the left, and that’s pathetic because it doesn’t pay ; 
there’s some lives at thirty bob a week in the cottages at the 
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bottom, some more further along and quite separate at five 
hundred a year. They are crazy-paved with property down there, 
that’s the truth of it. You must not touch, they must not touch, 
not anywhere, anyhow. Do not touch, do not trust. Trespass, 
they call it, but it means touch. 

At that point, the ancient wisdom of your race warns you ils 
time for a pint of pig’s ear. You go that way towards. There's 
a lot of fellows in the tap-room, also a landlord more or less 
birdnesting among them. You would like to be matey, so you 
open up a bit to them. But, deary me and damn it, they’re 
wondering is he going to try and get on somebody’s lug, or 
will he drop? Will you touch them or treat them ? There again 
we’re roped about. Can’t get through the eternal property- 
armour. So don’t touch, don’t trespass. 

But we’re going to, most widely. One of these days we’ ll slip 
the ropes; we’ll go for wandering walks without tuppence to 
bless ourselves with, and find a blessing all the same. Of course 
I don’t mean we'll go tripping over tractors and trampling on 
the dahlias—a fellow can use his loaf, surely. But we want to 
know for a start that whichever way we take we'll land up against 
folk who aren’t afraid we might have nowt or have so much 
we’ ll patronise them, people who'll welcome us or not, according 
to how they feel—you know, we hardly ever see a man’s real 
fettle, if he’s new to us, for thinking of his finances. That should 
not be. You get so fed-up with forever being tangled in little 
difficulties and differences of this sort, trying to keep a rough 
equality among yourselves when it’s always being upset because 
some of you have more cash than some of you. And of buying 
your way about the town, buying to work in the morning, 
buying back again, listening to the wife’s would-be buys, and 
watching yourself not buying them, buying and failing to buy: 
it’s a perpetual irritation. O Lord, let’s have an end to buying 
our way through life and putting a counter between everybody 
and everybody. There’s a prayer for you, and if you’ve enough 
of the filthy, go and restore a church so they’ll pray it for you. 


I haven’t, and am hearth-ridden. 
THE SWEEPER-UP, 


REVIEWS 


TO BE A FARMER'S BOY. By A. G. Street (Faber) 5s. 

Everyone concerned in the production of this book deserves con- 
gratulation; and not least the writer of the blurb on the cover which 
is, if anything, an understatement: ‘‘Any boy who has the right kind 
of feeling for the land will read this book at a sitting and then sit 
down and read it all over again. So will his mother and his grand- 
mother, his father and his aunts and uncles, and anyone else who cares 
anything at all about the country. ... To Be a Farmer’s Boy contains 
just the kind of information that headmasters, parents and their sons 
want to know: how to become a farmer, what it costs, the education 
and experience necessary, the right type of boy and—the right type of 
farmer. It has much to say about agricultural colleges and .. . about 
the other jobs available in commercial agriculture and administrative 
work... .” 

No doubt the author, as a practical man, wants a fair return for 
his own and the publisher’s work; but what makes the book so attrac- 
tive is that one feels the author was primarily concerned with the 
simple purpose of giving 5s. worth of information for 5s. He has done 
very much more. The wholé tone of the book sets it apart from most 
contemporary books and makes it, in its way, a little classic. Socialists 
should read it carefully, and between the lines. For here you get a 
reliable glimpse into a section of the community without whose 
support Socialism will never be rightly established. Mr. Street loves 
the country life, but he tells its drawbacks as well as its joys, and in 
between his practical advice on how to make a success of farming or 
small-holding he conveys a picture of rural England—a picture 
innocent of sentimentality or egotistic self-consciousness, and with 
only a touch or two of not altogether unjustifiable complacency. 

“No man can farm without learning that there are countless 
things which cannot be hurried either by man, money, or machine. 

A farmer, therefore, must possess faith in those things which must 

inevitably be, and this faith helps much towards a satisfactory 

life. . . . For the farmer, machinery is subservient to the inherent 
life force in man, plants, and animals; for the townsman the out- 
look is reversed, his life is subservient to the machine. ” 

‘‘Farm labourers,” he tells us, ‘‘although they may vote Socialist, 
are the most Conservative snobs on this earth.’’ Further, while he 
does not “hold any brief for class-distinction,’’ he warns the towns- 
man to go carefully in the country because country life is a compli- 
cated jig-saw puzzle in which everyone has his place, everyone knows 
what everyone else does, and everyone is a severe social critic. 
Possibly Mr. Street, as a countryman himself, does not allow suffi- 
ciently for an unconscious Conservative bias in his own mind, which 
may persist independent of his consciously reasoned opinions. But 
this, if true, in no way detracts from the usefulness of his book. It is 
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not intended to be a tract for the times or a profession of faith, but 
simply to give advice to would-be farmers and others who would like 
to get a job in connection with the land, under the conditions 
obtaining in the year 1935. 

That it raises by implication a multitude of deeply interesting and 
important questions is inevitable, and perhaps irrelevant to a review 
of this particular book. Nevertheless, Mr. Street is such an unusually 
good writer (because unlike most writers he is first of all a man 
interested in his job, and secondly one who can write interestingly 
about what interests him) that we should welcome from him a book 
in which he would expose his views on the wider problems of the day. 
It is a tragedy that so many of our best and ablest men are so taken 
up with their immediate jobs (whether farming or clerking or factory- 
work or trying to keep alive on dole or P.A.C.) that the fight for 
social justice, and for a humane administration of national resources 
in the interest of the people as a whole as against the chaotic régime 
of competing class interests and class privilege, is left too much in 
the hands of a scratch lot of professional politicians and nondescripts. 

RICHARD REES. 


A COMPARISON OF LITERATURES. By R. D. Jameson (Kegan Paul) 13s. 

Professor Jameson’s survey ranges frôm the experience of litera- 
ture, and an enquiry into the nature of racial inspiration, to a detailed 
analysis of the literatures of England, France, Germany, and 
America. His main conclusions are that the French are concerned 
with problems of behaviour interpreted psychologically; that the 
Germans have been chiefly concerned witlt dreams about God: and 
the mystery of the universe; and that English literature, a hybrid 
growth deriving from both French and German, and having a dual 
nature, stands somewhere between the two contrasting types of 
phantasy. Emphasis is laid upon the importance of two particular 
problems: the function of language in the history of literature, and 
the need for a more adequate notation for qualities of feeling. The 
function of language, it is explained, is not only completely misunder- 
stood, it is ignored with “blithe gaiety.’’ One of the reasons is that 
language has been surrendered by the critics into the hands of the 
professional linguists. Shelley was linguistically incompetent, and 
his poetry will be more justly appreciated, Professor Jameson 
believes, when this limitation is realised. 

Those accustomed to the dialectic method will find a degree of 
novelty in the method adopted throughout this book, and, indeed, in 
the attitude bebind it, although economic determinants of literary 
phases are not so much emphasised as implied. Literature is looked 
upon as a way of escape, the canalising of energies which should, 
properly, be utilised in contemporary social activities; American 
literature is consequently less rich than European, for Americans 
have been so busy living and doing, they have not required the 
emotional vent of words; from Irving and Bryant down to Lewis 
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and Mencken, who suggested that it was possible to be an American 
and still be intelligent, they have apologised to the majority for their 
interest in such an unsocial phenomenon. 

The experience of literature is associated with the emotional 
reaction towards words, and those who have the greatest need for 
this experience are those who labour under emotional tensions of 
various kinds. Periods of intense verbal activity coincide with periods 
of great national activity. The emotional ferment is too active to be 
restricted within the boundaries of environment, and flows over 
into phantasy. 

Traditional criticism has regarded the esthetic approach towards 
literature as apart from the functional approach towards the way of 
words; languages themselves intensify the differences which appear 
in literature, but languages and literatures are not two different 
phenomena, but the same phenomenon. 

Professor Jameson takes rather a long time to say this. 

DYLAN THOMAS. 


MACHINES AND MEN. By W. F. Watson (Allen and Unwin) 5s. 

Those of you who find works of sociology pretty sticky (I’m one 
of you) ought to have five-bpb’s-worth of this. Watson has lived his 
sociology. He had to. Started full-time work at the age of twelve, 
and kept going as occasion allowed ever since. He’s an engineer, one 
of the A.E.U., and his experience covers the period 1896- (as 
they say of living royalty and authors). During that time engineering 
has seen a lot of changes. These, of course, you'd find tabulated more 
certainly in a scientific work, but what you can get from Watson is 
the feeling of the job, the atmosphere which his craft creates. That’s 
worth getting in with now—now that is—that it’s pretty certain we'll 
have to abandon the old business of not caring a curse how the com- 
munity’s bread was made and who made it, so long as it turned up 
in the right quarter buttered. 

This is interesting, I think: ‘‘Wherever he went the apprentice 
was placed under the charge of a craftsman who, although he might 
accompany tuition with cuffs, kicks, and lurid language, took very 
great pains with his pupil. The mechanics proudly boasted of ‘my 
pupil’ if he were particularly apt, and the apprentice would frequently 
make small presents to his tutor. Firms encouraged their apprentices 
to attend evening classes and technical schools, allowing them time 
off for the purpose. When ‘out of his time’ the lad celebrated the 
event either by taking a bottle of spirits to the shop, and maybe a cake 
made by mother, and there would be rejoicings in the last hour of the 
working day; or by taking a group of mechanics into the local pub 
and standing treat all round. In Scotland it was the custom for the 
apprentices to organise a fish supper, at a charge of a shilling a head.” 
That’s the old days, since when rationalisation has come along. 
Watson, however, doesn’t think that flattens everything out. ‘‘There 
is ample evidence that there are upwards of two thousand small 
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engineer’s shops in Greater London; rationalisation will never elimi- 
nate these. . . . As rationalisation proceeds, the need for the small 
shop will tend to increase; as firms adapt their plant to large-scale 
production they will be less inclined to mess about with new jobs 
while there are plenty of small shops which can handle them more 
economically. They will send them out.” : 
I should have liked to have quoted his description of an engineering 
shop when the ‘‘sack’’ is going round, there’s not room for that 
though. Anyway you should buy the book, or make the libraries 
get it. Te Ca 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Eliot (Faber) 5s. 

Vitality was never a conspicuous quality of Mr. Eliot’s writing, 
and many of those who consider him a bad influence hailed that queer 
production The Rock as a sign that what vitality he had was on the 
wane. But those who, although they deplore his opinions, have an 
enduring respect for Mr. Eliot’s integrity, will be glad to learn from 
his new play, Murder in the Cathedral, that he is still a master of his 
craft and can, moreover, still teach a thing or two to his literary 
disciples, but political opponents, Messrs. Auden and Day Lewis. 

Admittedly, the interest of this dramatic poem is rather thin and 
the virtues of the style are largely negative. But even the negative 
qualities of good taste are welcome in an age deluged with literary 
vulgarity. The verbal fabric of the play is austere and chaste, with 
occasional threads of prettiness—or is it pretty-prettiness?—as : 

the purple bullfinch in the filac tree. 

‘The theme of the play i is the martyrdom of Becket, Arehbishop of 
Canterbury, murdered in his cathedral by four knights of the king; 
and the one really dramatic stroke is after the murder, when the four 
knights step forward and appeal to the audience as reasonable men. 
Says the second knight: 

“I am afraid I am not anything like such an experienced speaker 
as Reginald Fitz Urse would lead you to believe. But there is one 
thing I should like to say, and I might as well say it at once. It is 
this: in what we have done, and whatever you may think of it, we 
have been perfectly disinterested. (The other knights: ‘ Hear! 
hear !’)’’ and so on. 


All the speeches of the four knights are brilliantly written, with an 
almost loving malice that reminds one of ‘‘Beachcomber.’’ But what 
is tragic is that Mr. Eliot, like Mr. Auden, should be most effective 
when he is most bitter. It is, I suppose, a tribute to the literary power 
of the Conservative Mr. Eliot and the revolutionary Mr. Auden that, 
although their opinions are diametrically opposed, each of them when 
he satirises the people he most dislikes can give the reader a twinge, 
making him wonder ‘‘is there something in me which resembles what 
the author is so-horribly flaying?’’ Yet one is forced to ask whether 
the same sort of thing is not done even more effectively by that other 
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less highbrow pair of controversialists: the Catholic ‘‘Beachcomber’”’ 
and The Adelphi’s own Socialist ‘‘Sweeper-Up’’! 

Mr. Eliot, however, has other strings to his bow, which Mr. Auden, 
as yet, does not appear to have. Becket has been given some speeches 
which show that the author understands the tragedy and purgation 
of a noble soul; and this makes it very strange that Mr. Eliot should 
usually take such a poor, weak, mean view of human life, and that 
when he looks at human nature and at human beings in the mass he 
should apparently see so little except, for example, ‘‘a pattern of 
living worms in the guts of the women of Canterbury.” 

Even ‘‘Beachcomber’’ could teach him better than that, not to 
mention “The Sweeper-Up.”’ RICHARD REES. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By Edith J. Morley 
(Dent) 10s. 6d. 

Henry Crabb Robinson was born in 1775 and died in 1867, and 
had an eventful though dilettante life. He was a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Germany, and later in Spain, during the Napoleonic War, 
and he was acquainted with Goethe, with various other German 
poets, and with practically every English literary man of any 
eminence during the first halfeof the nineteenth century. It is there- 
fore improbable that he was quite such a tedious person as this book 
makes him appear. It is one of those omnium gatherum books which 
are made up mostly of extracts from letters and diaries, but which 
contain enough interpolated matter to bring them under the heading 
of biography. The qualities needed in a biographer are piety and 
wit. Professor Morley has piety in abundance. She shows an almost 
morbid interest in everything Henry Crabb Robinson said and did, 
and follows up doutful meanings in his letters with a minuteness 
worthy of a school text-book. Students of modern literary pathology 
will be interested by the footnote on page 53. 

Henry Crabb Robinson’s diaries and reminiscences are shortly to 
be published at greater length, and they will probably be of some 
interest when they appear, for he seems to have been a fairly typical 
Englishman of his time. He belonged to the puritanical monied class 
which was rising on the ruins of the old aristocracy, and which was 
liberal in the sense that it rather liked shaking its fist at any tyrant 
who was safely distant. He began, like Wordsworth, with an enthu- 
siasm for the French Revolution, and ended up with the ineradicable 
anti-French prejudice which was produced in so many Englishmen 
by the long war with France. He was also keenly interested in the 
scientific inventions of his time, and carefully recorded his impressions 
on taking chloroform (he was one of the first people in England to 
do so) and on travelling in a railway train in 1833. The accounts of 
the chloroform and the railway journey, and the information that 
safety razors were already in use in 1849, are the only things I carry 
away from Professor Morley’s book with any sense of profit. 

GEORGE ORWELL. 
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MY SEVEN SELVES. By Hamilton Fyfe (Allen and Unwin) 12s. 6d. 
This journalistic autobiography should be noted as well worth 
borrowing and reading, and not only for its section on Fyfe’s editor- 
ship of the Daily Herald and contacts with the Labour movement. 
Fyfe is a man of wide newspaper experience, from the old Times 
under Buckle and the Mirror and Mail under Northcliffe to the post- 
war Herald and Chronicle. As special correspondent he knocked a 
a good deal about the world, and saw conditions in France, Russia, 
and Rumania during the war. This might mean little but for his 
honesty, his feeling for realities, and his outspokenness. Recalling 
the futilities of his early social life, and mariy of his journalistic 
adventures, he seldom fails to supply the withering phrase that 
restores proportion. The war, plainly, left a permanent wound in 
him—in itself a badge of honour. His account of the Herald-behind- 
the-scenes is disillusioning (if anyone can still need disillusioning 
about the anti-Socialist nature of Labour Party and Trade Union 
leaders), but comments on MacDonald, Henderson, Cook, and others, 
and on the General Strike, have a certain historical interest, and help 
to make plain why Labour politics have been what they have been. 
The whole story is synthesized by Fyfe’s own development to a 
declared serenity in which, frankly, I for one believe. G. w. 


T’IEN HSIA MONTHLY. Edited by Y. N. Wen (Kelly and Walsh, 2 
Nanking Road, Shanghai) 30s. per annum, post free. 

This new monthly magazine, edited and almost entirely written by 
Chinese, will, if it maintains the standard of its first number, be one 
of the very best magazines in the English language. This will surprise 
only those who have not had the advantage of intercourse with 
Chinese intellectuals. Mr. Wen and his collaborators have paid .us 
the compliment of absorbing our culture and mastering our language, 
and are now able to make use of them in a way that both flatters us 
and puts us to shame. But that, of course, is not their purpose. T’ien 
Hsia is concerned primarily to interpret China to the West, hoping 
in this way to contribute to that cultural understanding between the 
peoples of the world which, they insist, is the necessary basis for 
political and economic co-operation. 

The magazine is published under the auspices of the Sun Yat-sen 
Institute for the Advancement of Culture and Education. It remains 
to be seen whether they will be able to maintain their expressed 
intention of ‘‘dealing with everything only from the point of view 
of ideas’’ and of “‘leaving severely alone all the accidents incidental 
to the present struggle between capital and labour.’’ I think it is 
doubtful (and in the quoted sentences I seem to catch an echo from 
the less beneficial hours of Mr. Wen’s Cambridge days which, on the 
whole, he turned to such good use). But in any case this first ‘number 
achieves something which seems quite beyond the power of our neurotic 
Western intellectuals--it combines simplicity with culture, humility 
with intelligence, and sanity with sophistication. Read Lin Yutang’s 
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introduction to ‘‘Six Chapters of a Floating Life,’’ and then read 
his beautiful English version of the first chapter of that enchanting 
story, and you will see what I mean. It is the true story of an 
Eighteenth Century Chinese husband and wife, told by the husband. 

‘Two ordinary artistic persons who did not accomplish any- 
thing particularly noteworthy in the world, but merely loved the 
beautiful things in life, lived their quiet life with some good friends 
after their own heart—ostensibly failures, and happy in their 
failure. They were too good to be successful, for they were retiring, 
cultivated souls, and the fact that they were disowned by their 
elders could not be counted against them, but was all to their 
credit... .” 

Other articles include a study of Confucius which attempts to 
rescue him from his blind idolators and his blind detractors, an 
article on the Mongols by the distinguished American explorer Owen 
Lattimore, and the first instalment of a series of unpublished letters 
from D. H. Lawrence to Max Mohr. Our only fear for the future of 
this admirable monthly is that it may encourage its Western readers 
to believe that in a world where cultural interchange can be so happily 
achieved in a magazine, the achievement of a real cultural and social 
harmony is going to be an easy matter. You have only to look at a 
newspaper, at the Italo-Abyssinian or the Manchurian news, to see 
how dreadfully far we are from such a thing. 


BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM, AND THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC STATE. By 
Maurice Parmelee (Chapman and Hall) 155. 

The author, a liberal-minded American and inquirer into contem- 
porary social movements, fravelled widely in U.S.S.R., Germany, 
and Italy, read extensively of the movements in question, studied 
their manifestoes and laws, and he tries to impart the impressions 
and the knowledge he thus gained. The value of the book centres in 
its descriptive and reporting parts, from which the reader may gather 
a good deal of information on the growth, organisation, and activities 
of the Bolshevists, Nazis, or Fascists, but he must not expect a 
scholarly treatise on the history of their rise and the importance of 
their theories. In this respect the author is no more than a well- 
educated layman. Subject to this reservation the book is worth 
consulting. M. BEER. 


-ESTHETICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Charles Mauron. Translated by 
Roger Fry and Katherine John (Hogarth Press) 4s. 6d. 

This admirably translated essay is largely an expansion of views. 
expressed by the late Roger Fry in his art criticism. The best inde- 
pendent point made by M. Mauron is that the artist forces or induces 
his spectator or audience to live entirely in the moment. ‘‘In ordinary 
life,” he says, “we sometimes pause in this way before a tree, a 
landscape, a piece of furniture, a sentence, or the face of a friend. 
. .. In such moments, I think, we are all like artists, because instead 
of putting an end to the stimulus by a prompt reaction, we keep it 
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in suspense." M. Mauron with his ‘‘sometimes’’ underestimates the 
frequency with which the esthetic emotion is evoked by ordinary 
life; but undoubtedly the complete cessation of ordinary reaction, 
with its ancillary cessation of the intruding ego, is an indispensable 
ingredient in the perception of a work of art. 

Like Roger Fry, M. Mauron simplifies the Freudian position in 
order to demolish it. This failure to allow for his own resistance and 
an occasional tendency to labour the obvious, as on page 13, are the 
only blemishes on an essay full of a delightful personality. 

f E. B. C. JONES. 


REQUIEM AND OTHER POEMS. By Rainer Maria Rilke. With an intro- 
duction by the translator, J. B. Leishman (Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 
A translated poem manages to be bad less often through any fault 
in the translator’s dictionary than through its inability to suggest 
the power that made the original notable and worth translating. But 
Mr. Leishman’s verses have the merit of making Rilke’s genius 
credible even when we feel that some clue to their complete meaning 
has been withheld, and when we suspect that some of the poems need 
“the penumbra of their own time and place and circumstance’’ for 
their more complete apprehension. It is true that half of Mr. 
Leishman’s book is occupied with a biographical and critical intro- 
duction of very great interest and value, but Rilke’s emergence from 
it is only partial. That Rilke was not an ‘‘unmanly’’ poet the lines 
on page 58 are almost alone sufficient to disprove, but it is rather a 
puzzle to know how a genuinely intuitive spirit like his should have 
been so completely mistaken as to the nature of Russia’s pre-revolu- 
tion condition, and to have accepted her religiosit,”as her vital and 4 
most typical reality. GLYN JONES. f 


A HANDBOOK OF MARXISM. Edited by Emile Burns (Gollancz) 5s. 

This book of 1,088 well-printed pages is remarkably good value. 
It consists of important and well-chosen extracts from the writings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, commencing with the Communist 
Manifesto in full. The last item is the Programme of the Communist 
International as adopted in 1928, also given in full; and this is 
certainly the most doctrinaire and least satisfactory document in 
the book. 

“Unlike the social-democratic Second International,’’ it tells us, 
‘“. . . the Sections of the Communist International submit to only one 
disclipine, viz., international proletarian discipline, which guarantees 
victory in the struggle of the world’s workers for world proletarian 
dictatorship.” It ‘is a pity. that Mr. Burns did not include in the 
Glossary of Unfamiliar Terms at the end of the book a definition of 
that magical term international proletarian discipline “‘which guaran- 
tees victory, etc.’’ 


Printed by the Co-operative Press Ltd., 22, Long Millgate, Manchester, 3, and 
published for the proprietors at 2 Russell Street, Downing Street, Manchester, 1. 
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Creative Socialism 


HIS was meant to be a review of Professor MacMurray’s 

new book Creative Society (S. C. M., 5s. net). It’s hardly 
that, and I apologise to Professor MacMurray and to the reader. 
But it’s a good book: I read it at a sitting. 

The problem by which, it seems to me, every thinking 
Socialist is finally faced—the essential problem of the Socialist 
movement—is to discover whence its dynamic is to be derived. 
Of course, the conventional answer is simple. The dynamic 
which will carry through the social revolution is in the discon- 
tent of the working class. But that conventional answer, in face 
of events in Italy and, aove all, in Germany, begins to look 
silly. It was a good answer in its day, when only a handful of 
visionaries looked forward to the moment when the working 
class would be organised as a political power. It was sufficient 
then that the men of vision should simply believe that the 
dynamic was latent in the working class, ready to operate as 
soon as the herculean task of political organisation was accom- 
plished. That was the creative period of Social Democracy. 

To-day, Social Democracy begins to look rather wan. It is 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, beset by a vague and 
uncomfortable awareness that the nearer it comes to the neces- 
sity of the decisive step, and the more complete its outward and 
political preparedness for the radical change in the economic 
basis of society, the less is it inwardly capable of the advance. 
Something vital is lacking. There are many ways of diagnosing 
the lack of creative determination. One may say that in the very 
process of industrial and political organisation, the working- 
class party becomes, inevitably, so deeply involved, in the 
organisation of bourgeois society, that it becomes for all 
Socialist intents and purposes a part of the organisation of bour- 
geois society: or in other words that in Social Democracy the 
apparatus of democracy stifles and finally suffocates the Socialist 
urge. 

Such .a diagnosis has, tacitly or openly, admitted the reality 
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of the central problem. It admits „that the discontent of the 
working class is not enough. Probably, that discontent was not 
enough even to create the industrial and political organisation of 
the working class: the necessary dynamic in that creative process 
was supplied by the men who believed that, so soon as the 
working cass had achieved its necessary organisation, its latent 
creative determination would burst forth. What are those neces- 
sary men to believe to-day? What-shall be their provisional 
dynamic illusion ? Must they have an illusion at all? 

For a time the illusion was derived from the precedent of the 
Russian Revolution. There was to be a small, rigorously dis-. 
ciplined revolutionary party, which would, when the moment 
of inevitable crisis came, provide the working class with its 
revolutionary organisation and leadership. On paper, it was a 
good solution. Such an organisation had, in fact, established the 
social revolution in Russia. Why should it not do so here? But 
the fatal weakriess of the plan quickly emerged. It was imposed, 
by the aid of copious finance, upon British conditions; it did 
‘ not grow out of them: and the copious finance, and the intellec- 
tual subservience which always accofnpanies it, prevented from 
the beginning that creative adjustment of the theory to British 
realities which might otherwise have been possible. It was an 
imitation of the past, not a living of the present; and its essen- 
tial factitiousness was made evident by the fact that it could gain 
no hold at all on the existing political and industrial organisa- 
tions of the working class. They, whatever their defects, were 
at least the creation of the’ working class, maintained and 
financed by themselves.. 

Once again, the problem of the Socialist dynamic had 
emerged. The new small revolutionary party was obviously a 
mere machine, whose fuel came from abroad. It did not, because 
it could not, grow; it became a mere clearing-house for the 
impatient and youthful intelligentsia—a dangerously attractive 
clearing-house, because it pandered to the appetite of youthful 
egoism. For it is a delightful and intoxicating experience for 
certain types of mind to manipulate an Orthodoxy—whether it 
be Catholic or Bolshevik—to hurl anathemas at the petit bour- 
geois, and ‘to have the illusion of understanding everything. 
After a dose of it, the young men and women who are not intel- 
lectual egotists at heart creep disillusioned away. 

These are merely the outward evidences of the existencé of 
the central problem and indications that ‘it is-still unsolved. 
In all probability, it is not a problem which can be solved: intel- 
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lectually, because it belongs to a different order altogether—the 
order of creative life. By the use of the intellect we can do no 
more than convince ourselves that such and such kinds of action 
are illusory. The function of the intellect, in this regard, is 
negative, not positive. And it is hard even to decide whether 
what seems to me an axiom in Socialist activity—namely, that 
the end should be implicit in the means—is a conclusion of my 
head or my heart. Again, that very axiom (as I realise when I 
haye propounded it) is liable to be misunderstood. It is not 
capable of a literal interpretation. It does not follow that, because 
. the end of Socialism is a condition of universal peace and 
brotherhood, therefore the actions of a Socialist Party should all 
be peaceful and brotherly in the obvious sense. But it does in- 
volve that its choice of means should be deeply influenced by 
thé-nature of the end, influenced by it to the utmost limit of the 
practicable. 

But what is the end of Socialism? For practical purposes we 
are content to define it as the abolition of private ownership in 
the means of production, and its replacement by communal 
ownership. Sometimes we say that this is inevitable ; sometimes 
that it is desirable. But we do not desire it because it is inevitable 
(if it really is inevitable, which- I do not believe). Why then do 
we desire it? As conscious beings, ‘‘looking before and after,” 
we can desire it only because we believe in, and attach a supreme 
worth to, the human individual; and because we are convinced 
that only when communal ownership of the means of production 
has been established will the human being be enabled to be an 
individual. Not that communal ownership of the means of pro- 
duction by itself will insure the complete individuality of the 
individual: but without that it is impossible. 

Yet, strangely and simply enough, this does not mean that 
the human individual whom we Socialists supremely value is. 
simply a potentiality—merely something which, at some future 
time and under different conditions than ours, will exist. He 
exists already, and sometimes we make contact with him. He 

` emerges, in ourselves, in our fellow-men, out of the iron garment 
of-economic nbcessity in which he is clothed. For a moment we, 
as it were, forget our parts in this grim hunger-drama of life, 
and we appear to each other simply that which we are—no more, 
no less. It is with us, in such moments, as it was with Montaigne 
when. he tried to explain his friendship with La Boétie: he could 
only say: ‘‘He was he, and I was I.” That was all, and that was 
everything. 
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` That feeling, that certainty, that experience, is the basis of our 
faith in Socialism. There is nothing recondite about it. It hap- 
pens every day. It is not reserved for our intimates. It comes to 
us in a railway carriage, at a street corner; and sometimes we 
make fools of ourselves because of it. For, things being what 
they are, it is very dangerous to give way to it. We have to 
become the Man in the Iron Mask again. But at least we are 
aware of the mask; and we long for the time when we can put it 
off for ever, and be friends with all the world, meet Everyman 
with the same simple knowledge: ‘‘He is he, and I am I.” 
How very Utopian! May be. Utopian in the sense that if I 
were to allow myself to believe that the condition which I desire, 
and which seems to me the only human condition, could be had 
for the asking, I should be a foolish and dangerous dreamer, 
I am under no such illusion. I know perfectly well that at bést 
a long, and at worst a’horrible, struggle lies before us before 
even the solid and necessary economic basis of this condition 
is established. But that knowledge does not alter the fact that 
the experience on which the desire itself is based is real as the 
air I breathe. The supreme value, the unique validity, of the 
individual man and woman is not a theory: it is an experience. 
That is the point. It may be a rare experience for some, it is 
bound to be an unexplored experience for all. But it is on 
the assurance of the reality of this experience, and on the 
belief that it can, one day, be universalised, that Socialism as a 
faith and a movement is based. One must say, again and again, 
that Socialism, as a condition of society, is not economically 
inevitable, neither is it politically inevitable. Its achievement 
depends on the vitality of Socialism as a faith and a movement; 
and that'in turn depends, I believe, in the reality of our belief 
in the individual man and woman. l 


I am, though few people believe it, a practical politician ; 
that I don’t look like one, or behave like one, is due to the fact 
that I am a Socialist politician. But I approach this problem 
from the practical side, as one of those whose task is to help to 
build up a revolutionary Socialist Party’ that, when the time 
comes, will be capable of doing the job. Professor MacMurray, 
in his new book Creative Society, discusses the problem 
abstractly. He is a philosopher; I am not. But I find that the 
conclusions of his philosophy corroborate the conclusions of 
my experience. He wants a synthesis between Christianity and 
Communism; so do J. He thinks the synthesis is necessary; I 
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agree. And, if 1 understand him aright, he might even agree 
with me that the synthesis is most likely to arise if we don’t 
worry about it. 

For all the Christianity that is valid and viable to-day is in 
our Socialist creed, if only we understand it. Our creed is a 
meaningless and futile creed unless it is based on a conviction of 
the supreme worth of the individual. That conviction is not a 
theory, for those who really hold it. It is, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, an experience. Once it is allowed to become a mere theory, 
it is all up with Socialism—as a movement it becomes lifeless, as 
a condition of society unattainable. What will have happened to 
it is precisely what has happened to the Christian Church. In- 
deed, perhaps the best way of putting it is that Socialism will 
have become a Church. That is what it became in Germany— 
bishops, deans and dignitaries and gaiters all complete—and 
Hitlerism wiped it out. A fearful and inhuman faith, repudiating 
absolutely the cardinal Socialist conviction of the supreme worth 
of the individual, but able by its mere ruthless honesty—I use 
the word deliberately—to annihilate at a breath the Church of 
Socialism that professed to’believe in the individual but did not. 

It seems to me that Socialism in England is approaching the 
same condition. Its funeral will be more decorous, because our 
Fascism will not be vulgar. But, unless there is the analogue of 





a religious rebirth of the movement, the destiny seems to be in- 


evitable. On the other hand, I believe that a religious rebirth of 
Socialism is equally inevitable, and that, with any luck, the stub- 
born democratic habit of the average Englishman will hold out 
long enough against the economic strains, for the new Socialism 
to take firm hold: if once it does, the very gates of Hell will not 
prevail against it. 

§ 

The new Socialism ! What new Socialism ? I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you. I am not coming out with a brand-new doctrine; 
Iam merely demanding, and prophesying, a Socialist movement 
which understands the old one. But by understanding, I mean 
real, conscious understanding, refined and illuminated by all the 
experience, the success and the failure, of the last forty years. 
This new Socialism would be, it will be, Marxist through and 
through, and Marxist enough to know that Marxism is not 
enough ; because what Marx assumed, is what Marxism forgets. 
Marx assumed the supreme worth of the individual; Marxism 
almost always forgets it. That it is sometimes forgotten in Russia 
does ‘not matter, because they are doing the works; they will 
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come to know the doctrine. But how little forgotten it is in reality 
(which is act) may be seen from the fact that the anti-Socialist 
régime in Germany—‘‘the defence of Europe against Com- 
munism’”’—has, of necessity, to base itself on the complete 
annihilation of the individual. 

But we come after. That is our good fortune: it is up to us to 
use it. We have to be aware of all these things. We cannot afford 
the rather naive self-deceptions of Russia. Our Socialism is creed 
and movement; Russia’s is condition. She can afford to be un- 
conscious; we-cannot. For us, the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual has to be before our minds and imaginations all the while. 
We have to know that that is the basis of our faith, and to know 
it not as theory, but as experience. We have to contrive or create 
a Socialist movement in which that experience is continually 
operative as a reality, constantly determining its forms of action 
and modes of thought. 
` In other words, our task is ‘‘to make Socialists,’’ but to make 
them of a new kind, and in a new way. One day, there will be 
Russia to point to; but in the meantime, we have to be about the 
business here. We have first to teach burselves, and then to show 
other people, what Socialism as condition feels like in fact. We 
have to discover whether we are capable of being Socialists, 
instead of merely calling ourselves by the name. We have, in 
short, to educate ourselves into community—into real community 
—with the knowledge that the only basis for real community is 
the aforesaid conviction of the supreme worth of the individual. 

Education into community—by theory and practice. The 
theory of community, is Socialism ; and the practice of it, is also 
Socialism. These two must be integrated and united as never 
before. We shall know how much heed to pay to the glib lecturer 
who, though he be a Marxist to his finger-tips, is reluctant to 
do his job of work at dish-washing ; and how much to value the 
Socialism of the lady who cannot begin the day without her 
morning cup of tea. She will get it, of course, and with a smile 
into the bargain ; and we will leave her guessing what the smile 
may really have meant. 

And this new integration of theory and practice will be, of 
necessity, a new integration of the bourgeoisie and the working 
class. There is only one possibility of a real integration between 
them—that is, in a revolutionary Socialist movement. Any other 
kind of integration is illusion. There must be no misconception 
about that. But in the Socialist movement as it exists to-day this 
integration is fictitious. It extends over one tiny fraction only of 
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the life of the individual—his specifically ‘‘political’’ activity. 
How specious it is, we know by bitter experience of the innumer- 
able ‘‘Socialists’’ who mouth the language, and get the jobs, and 
are—we know—far less Socialists at heart than Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. They escape the mistrust and the odium they deserve, 
partly because people don’t expect anything better, and partly 
because there is a convenient theory abroad that it is impossible 
to be a Socialist under capitalism. That is based on the confusion 
between Socialism as a condition of society, and Socialism 
as a creed and movement. It is perfectly true that we cannot 
live as we should live if Socialism were established; but 
it is equally true that we have nevertheless to live as Socialists, 
and that means that our marginal energy, and our mar- 
ginal wealth—the energy and money that is at our disposal 
when our real needs as members of bourgeois society who have 
to keep ourselves afloat have been met—are required to be 
devoted to the Socialist cause. 

But that again is not enough. We are, whether we like it or 
not, and whether we know it or not, on religious ground in this 
matter of being a Socialist. “Though I give my body to be 
burned and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” The analogy 
is profound; the likeness essential. For this thing—love—that 
St. Paul was demanding is not different from that sense of the 
supreme worth of the individual which is the basis of Socialism. 
Do not let us be hoodwinked by theory in this vital matter. It 
did not require Karl Marx to discover this supreme worth of the 
individual. That was discovered nineteen hundred years ago by 
Jesus of Nazareth. He made it the very foundation of his religion, 
with which organised Christianity never had much more than a 
nodding acquaintance: it was always the poor relation. But the 
fact is that the essential faith of Socialism—yes, of Marxist 
Socialism—and the essential faith of the religion of Jesus are 
precisely the same. Without that faith—the supreme worth of the 
individual—and without people in whom it is so real that they 
are willing to die for it, Marxism and Socialism are nonsense: 
prophecies of inevitable and irretrievable catastrophe. 

Professor MacMurray, because he treats modern Communist 
orthodoxy as the whole doctrine of Socialism, misrepresents the 
real situation a little. Socialism does not need Christianity : 
Socialism is Christianity—if we mean by that the religion of Jesus 
—if we mean something else, then Socialism is Christianity’s 
deadliest enemy. “Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees—hypo- 
crites P’ That is the voice of Jesus nineteen hundred years ago: 
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it-is the voice of Socialism to-day. I, do not think that Professor 
MacMurray says that quite as clearly as he should. Possibly the 
reason is that he is dissatished with the Socialism he knows 
to-day. Bates AEP Ah ee LE 

And, of course, Professor MacMurray, being a philosopher 
(and a Scot), is rather concerned about God. God does’nt worry 
me, though | have written a book about Him. I agree with 
Whitman that it’s about, time we ceased to worry about God. 
We have all the God we want, and all we are likely to get, if we 
understand the world and ourselves and know—in heart and 
mind and soul—what we have to do. Cromwell had -plenty. of 
God in him; so had Lenin. Cromwell talked. about little else; 
Lenin never opened his mouth on the subject except to say that 
He didn’t exist. I think the next stage for revolutionary Socialists 
is that they should keep quiet on the matter, either way. When 
they have achieved in themselves the blessed unity of theory and 
practice, they can be sure—without anybody telling them—that 
they know as much about God as ever anybody did. And those 
who, for some reason—education, conditioning or what not— 
feel that they must worry about God, let them take to heart the 
words: ‘‘He that loveth not his brother‘whom he ‘has seen, how 
shall be love God who he has not seen?’ That is the order. 
Achieve the first—really do it; and the rest (if you want it) will 
come easy. k 

But to return to the point. This love of our brother—‘‘He is 
he; and I am Į”: nothing more sentimental than that—is the 
dynamic of Socialis™. It is this that must be knit into the very 
fibre of the movement once more. It was true once, and people 
didn’t know it: they felt it, but they didn’t know, consciously, 
how necessary was the thing they had. We, for better or worse, 
are conscious, where they were unconscious. It’s our destiny; 
we cannot help it. For many months I thought it was for worse. 
I felt, saw, knew the necessity of the thing: but how to recapture 
or re-create it, I did not know. There was nothing to do but wait. 
And now, I believe I do know; and if any one wants to know 
more about it, let him write to me. 


MATT LOW 
Letter Unsigned 


s.s. ‘“Tramphull,” 
At Sea, 

18th December, 193—, 
9-30 p.m. (about). 


EAR ANDREW,—At this late hour ‘of the night, the 
gloomy downstairs forecastle of a disabled tramp is not a 
very encouraging place in which to start a letter to an old friend, 
but as my predicament at the moment compels me to try any- 
thing sooner than sit brooding, I trust you will appreciate my 
difficulties and overlook the subsequent scribbling. Some of it, 
however, is bound to have a personal appeal, for despite the 
furious Atlantic gale swamping the deck overhead and the 
terrible racket of loosened ventilators being bashed about by 
heavy seas, I am using your gift fountain pen for the first time. 
When I tell you right away that due to extra-ordinary bad 
weather, this is the second night in succession that four other 
stokers besides myself have been trapped in the poky little 
downstairs forecastle of this old tramp that already has an 
awkward list, and keeps diving under water more like a lop-sided 
submarine than an ordinary cargo boat, you can safely bet that 
more than a passing whim has prompted me to begin this letter 
to you now instead of waiting till we reach St. John’s, N.B. 
That is ‘‘if ever,” I might also be tempted to stress, were I half 
as miserable as my four frightened fellow-prisoners who, sitting 
apart from each other on the long wooden forms, are all staring 
quizzingly at me, as if writing a letter under these circumstances 
is something I ought not to do. 

But I could not sit still any longer studying their mournful 
gobs. They would soon have had me as moody as themselves. 
In some respects I don’t blame them for looking so glum, for 
honestly, the forecastle at present with its two small electric 
globes showing less light than a farthing candle is dismal 
enough to dampen a strong man of your calibre. The very atmos- 
phere of the place bespeaks misery. 

It is one of the scuttle downstairs type situated below the level 
of the main deck. These sort are always a blasted nuisance in 
dirty weather and are usually flooded. But in this instance we 
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face ‘a double dose. The forepeak is leaking and water is coming 
up from there. Added to that, another lot is finding its way off 
the deck and down into the forecastle. Every time.the ship buries 
her nose into the sea, streams of water squirt through the chinks 
of the two half doors at the top of the short staircase and flow 
down the stairs to swell the big pool that will have to remain 
where it is until the sea calms down and gives what remains of 
us a proper chance to clean up some of the mess. That will be a 
whole day’s work in itself. Most of the water will have to be 
carried up the stairs in buckets. I wish it were possible to begin 
now. It would, be a welcome break to this tiresome monotony. 

To dare open those doors at the top of the staircase would 
mean absolute suicide. The sea would rush down on us like a 
torrent and drown us like rats in our own forecastle. It is aggra- 
vating enough as things are, for the pool gets deeper and deeper, 
and more than a foot of water is splashing up my legs already. 
So perhaps you can easily imagine the cheerless conditions under 
which a dunderheaded stoker like myself is making an effort to 
write, particularly when the other four fellows persist in eyeing 
me so suspiciously. Why, I do not exactly know. We had a bit 
of a quarrel this morning its true, but that’s no justification for 
them staring at me twelve hours afterwards like a pack of despon- 
dent dummies. Up till a few days ago they were amiable in their 
own way; well, Pil say middling. You can’t expect parlour 
courtesies in this sort of environment. 

But as for now——. It is a wonder that none of them have 
been brassy enough to sneak across to where £: am sitting, and 
peep over my shoulder to read what is on this page. You ought 
to have seen how they opened their eyes when I brought the 
writing pad out of my bag, planted myself at this narrow table, 
pushed the empty food dixies aside, and took your pen out of 
its fancy cardboard case to fill it with ink. They all jerked their 
heads up and stared straight at me as if I had gone crazy. Not 
one of them spoke; they just kept on staring. In fact, they have 
done nothing else for the past twelve hours but stare, stare, stare. 

I know, though, they are supposed to be resting after a twenty- 
four hours’ stretch of dangerously hard work, that they have not 
been in their bunks for two days and nights, but neither have I. 
And on account of the impossibility of getting along a storm- 
swept deck one way or the other, they’ve had nothing to eat since 
yesterday, but neither have I. I am just as weary and hungry 
as they are, and maybe as upset. How can I be any other way ? 
It, is no easy matter for me to forget that the ship is badly dis- 
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abled, has a heavy list, and that nine men as far as we know 
have been washed overboard. Yet I am at least struggling to 
act as if there was some hope of the sea dying down, and another 
steamer in answer to our S.O.S. was pushing along to take us 
in tow at daybreak. Though, and I don’t like saying this, 
whether another steamer has picked up our message is rather 
doubtful. I am not denying that we are in a tight fix. During 
the past few days our ship has been through an exceptionally 
rough battering. As you know, Andy, it takes a considerable 
wave to dent the top of a funnel. But worse than that has been 
done. 

Early this morning, the same wave that smashed two of the 
four lifeboats drove one of them hard against the side of the 
marconi room as the wireless man was handing a reply to a sailor 
to carry back to the bridge. Both of these poor devils were 
crushed against the doorway and must have been killed instantly. 
The next canting movement of the ship rolled their bodies over- 
board before anybody could get near them. 

It was that happening the way it did that practically knocked 
the heart out of most of the forecastle crowd at the very begin- 
ning. At a great risk of being swept overboard because of the 
deck rails being bent and twisted, a dozen of us in ones and twos 
did manage to dash amidships when the siren blared out its 
warning. But it was obvious that no boat could be lowered in 
such a wild sea. So, very much downcast, we returned to the 
forecastle as we had come and were lucky to get safely down the 
staircase again. In the meantime the weather grew decidedly 
worse. And now, all that is left of that same ‘dozen is the five 
of us who are trapped down here. The other seven were washed 
overboard before noon to-day while hurrying to reach amidships 
after the syren had repeatedly blown again. 

Between you and me, Andy, knowing the awful'danger, I was 
opposed to our fellows chancing it and openly said so. Well, 
they insulted me right and left, all of them; implied that I was 
a coward, and then went the whole limit when they deliberately 
said that I was stretching my lying excuses in order to dodge 
the stand-by. I held my temper as best I could, but it was futile 
télling any of them they would never get along that deck. They 
argued differently, and I was one against a bawling crowd. They 
riled me to such an extent that it nearly developed into a free 
‘fight and much against my will I had to sing dumb because 
there were too many of them for me to handle. I felt damned 
sorry I had ever opened my mouth. Some of them swore they 
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would not Jeave the forecastle unless I went first. But that did 
not alter my determination not to go. 

When the syren had re-sounded its quickening blasts, prac- 
tically all of the chaps glared at me. Then eight of them darted 
up the staircase on to the deck, leaving the half-doors open in 
their excitement. Only one man got back, a fellow named 
Osborne, and that was a few minutes later: The sea washed him 
down the staircase and a flood of water came with him. It took 
the four of us who had stayed behind all our time to rush up the 
stairs against the flood, shut the half-doors quickly and put the 
iron bar across. 

‘Osborne was still on his back at the bottom of the staircase. 
None of the others spoke to me as we lifted him up and linked 
him into the forecastle. He was more dazed than hurt. We tried 
to coax him to change his wet clothes, but he would not budge 
off the form alongside his bunk where we had seated him. We 
could hardly get a plain word out of him, ‘although what he had 
to say did not require much guessing. My inside turned horribly 
sick just through looking at him. Thep at last, after gazing wild- 
eyed at us, he blurted in a broken voice: ‘‘They’re gone,”’ and 
let out a faint whimper. And it has affected him so much since 
that he has not uttered another word or budged from his form 
where he still sits, body bent over, and holding his head in his 
hands. 

I know it must have been a horrifying experience for him by 
the way his eyes wander at times towards the empty bunks of 
the drowned men. But it is the deadening effect of his behaviour 
has had on the other fellows that is so unbearable. They won’t 
take part in any conversation with me; they won’t even speak 
to each other. They won’t even get into their bunks. And because 
they are too paralysed to move, does that say I must sit moping, 
too? It’s torture having to put up with them. As if the water 
flowing around my legs is not enough trouble! Evidently they 
don’t think so, for whatever I do seems wrong in their eyes. 

A few hours ago, for instance, for want of something better 
to occupy my mind, or to tell the truth, in order to escape their 
miserable faces, I climbed into my bunk, a top bunk. I had only 
just pulled the blanket up to my shoulders when I was amazed 
to see all the others except Osborne, jump to their feet and look 
daggers at me as if I had committed a crime. Frankly I did not 
know what to say. I could not bear them staring at me in that 
fashion, so 'I worked my head underneath the blanket. That 
made very little difference. I coitld actually feel their eyes 
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penetrating through to me. It was too much to endure. I tossed 
the blanket aside, and dropped out of my bunk on to a form. 
Damn me if the other three fellows did not immediately sit down 
again! I don’t know what stopped me from letting go at them. 

You can believe me, Andy, its horrible to have a bunch of 
bloody lunatics behaving in that manner. Mind you, they never 
spoke. I wish to goodness they had; I was bursting to have a 
real set-to. But they are too wise; they won’t open their mouths. 
Right now, they would give anybody the blues, sitting there so 
wretched-looking, glancing at each other in turn, and then up 
at the empty top bunks, as if they were expecting some of the 
drowned men to suddenly re-appear laying on their backs and 
smoking contentedly as if nothing had happened. Next, they 
take an extra stare at me, especially when I turn a page over; 
then they concentrate on the water about their legs for a while. 
And so it goes on; one continuous round of stare, stare, stare. 

One of them, Williams, a married man with four kids, in a 
moment of forgetfulness began drumming his fingers mechanic- 
ally on the side of the form. Instantly, the rebuking glares of 
the other three, yes, Osborne included, were flashed upon him. 
And he stopped dead! 

Though they look so forlorn I can’t help despising them. 
When I was offering good advice this morning, they all did 
their share of shouting. The shout is knocked out of them now ! 
Yet they will persist in staring at me. Let them stare! I accept 
it as a challenge. They won’t master me. I will write on in sheer 
defiance. I have got too much down on paper now to care what 
they think. I am quite certain that if any one of them at this 
moment dared to interfere with me or snatch the writing pad 
away, I would whip a razor out and slash their bloody throats 
open without compunction. 

The other fellows are staring dolefully at the water now which 
is nearly up to our knees, bur I am still writing. This is no easy 
matter in such a fierce gale. The ship is standing a frightful 
pounding. She seems to be wallowing in it. There is a tre- 
mendous bump every time a sea hits her. And when she rolls, 
the water in the forecastle sounds terribly weird as it splashes 
from side to side. The other four fellows swing their heads in 
unison to follow it. You would think they moved on wires like 
those of a ventriloquist’s dolls. They look more like corpses to 
me than ever. Their unshaven faces appear ghastly and yellowish 
in the fading light of the two small electric globes. 

The light grows dimmer and dimmer. I can guess the reason 
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for that. The steam has been reduced on the dynamo so that 
every available ounce of pressuré can be used to help the ship 
keep its head on to the sea. If the sea once gets around on to our 
beam . I better had not dwell on that. 

I wonder how the fellows amidships are doing and how many 
of them are still alive. Those at work in the stokehold must be 
about worn out by now. None of us here can get along to relieve 
them. It must be downright torture for them, for keeping the 
ship’s head on to the sea depends in. the main on the steam they 
produce. Every ounce is absolutely necessary. This demands 
constant poking away at the fires. There is no rest, they dare not 
relax. Yet I would much prefer to be in that stokehold than stuck 
along here. One would have the warmth of the furnaces and be 
free to move about; and talk. 

There is a terrible racket on deck. Something very heavy just 
bashed with terrific force against the half-doors at the top of the 
staircase. The five of. us turned our heads in that direction, 
myself included. I could not help it. I think the others were all 
expecting to see a deluge of water come pouring into the fore- 
castle. That’s a thought that will not bother me while the doors 
are facing aft. If they were facing forward and had been getting 
the full impact of the sea, they would have been burst in hours 
ago and spelt ‘‘ta-ra’’ for us, for there is no way of escape down 
here. That’s why I am so much concerned about the ship keeping 
her head on to the sea. i 

PII tell you frankly, Andy, what does cause the a bit of un- 
easiness; the list. I would feel more comforted if the ship was 
straightened up on an even keel. Of course, as you know, it is 
not my first experience of a ship with a bad list. Remember 
about ten years ago, when you came down to the docks to bid 
me goodbye in the ‘‘Padouhy.’’ She was loaded scupper deep 
and had a deck cargo of railway-wagon bottoms. Only the fear 
of you accusing me of cold feet prevented my desertion on the 
spot. So I sailed in the ‘‘Padouhy.’’ At sea, she took a very 
awkward list until one side of her deck was awash. Yet I made 
the long, dangerous voyage to the River Plate inher, lived 
through that terrible ordeal, and surely can survive this one. 

I won’t give up hope. If I do, it will only be because the other 
four in the forecastle succeed in making me as afraid as them- 
selves. And if that happens, I sincerely pray I can retain suffi- 
cient nous to hide my fear from them. But it means a hellish 
hard fight with the water rising higher and higher. It is level 
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with my knees. When the ship rolls it against the knees of the 
other fellows, they do look perfect specimens of abject misery. 

I just guessed they could not stand that splashing for very 
long. They have moved off the forms into their bunks. Osborne 
led the way. He suddenly gazed about him as if seeking permis- 
sion to change his place and then crawled into his own low bunk. 
The other three after staring reluctantly at the top bunks where 
the dead men’s clothes remain still untouched, quietly crawled 
into their low bunks. Do you understand the awful atmosphere 
in which I am striving to keep my sanity. It was almost touch 
and go whether I chucked the writing pad aside and climbed 
up into my bunk, for mine is a top bunk. No objection could 
be raised against me getting into it now. But why should I be 
led by those fellows. They are not to be trusted. They are 
stretched out on their backs, motionless. You would actually 
think they had bedded down to die. 

I have no intention of laying down to die, though honestly, 
this horrible situation is wearing away my resistance. The water 
appears to be rising faster than before. The forepeak must be 
worse than I thought. There is no way of stopping that leakage. 
We are in a rare plight. Oh Andy, forgive me for this sign of 
weakness. I could not hide it when it came to me like that. But 
I won’t give in. I must not. Whichever way things pan out 
those other fools shall never know whether I am windy or not. 
I will write on while there is breath in my body. 

My fingers are cramped with the cold so that I am compelled 
to take short resting spells. At the same time, I am careful to 
pretend I am still busy writing. When I am sure the others are 
not watching me I stick my hands in my pockets for warmth. 
It may sound ridiculous having to do things in this way, but 
believe me it is very, very necessary. 

Something most provoking happened a few minutes ago. 
Osborne, who seems to be very restless now, twisted out of his 
bunk, stood up in the water as if uncertain what to do next, and 
then went wading knee deep towards the bottom of the staircase. 
Although I am fairly level-headed his action startled me. But 
it had one good result; it put life into the other fellows. They 
tumbled out of their bunks after him like clockwork, shouting 
together as they pounced on him: ‘‘You’re not going to open 
that bloody door.” There was a tussle at the bottom of the dark 
staircase in which I joined. Then we realised what he was doing. 
He had merely come out to the staircase to make water. Just 
the same, we took no chances and stood by until he had fastened 
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his pants. Then the five of us without another word being said 
went wading back to our forms again. The other three sat 
nearer to Osborne in case he did try to dodge out and up the 
stairs. 

After a while, he waded towards : me and motioned with his 
fingers for a match. His lips were quivering but he never spoke. 
As I passed the box over I intended to say he could keep it. 
Pll swear that my lips moved but no words came from them. 
That’s peculiar, isn’t it? Honestly, I’could have kicked myself. 
To think that a simple request for a match was instrumental in 
calling my bluff. It made me feel uncomfortable. I don’t know 
whether Osborne or any of the others. noticed it or not. I would 
much sooner it had not happened, that’s all. 

Oh heck! Why should I bother my head any more about 
what they think. They are only a bunch of ninnies. They all 
act like sheep. Despite their squeamishness they have just 
climbed into the top bunks where the drowned men’s clothes 
are piled. Talk about follow my leader! And they are passing 
my matches around to light their cigarette stumps. In a chain- 
like hand-to-hand fashion the matches were returned to me. But 
no offer of a smoke! I could do with one badly. My hands are 
too cramped and cold to roll a cigarette. It would be folly to 
let any of that gang see me fumbling with my tobacco and 
papers like a first-tripper. PH ask one of them for a smoke. No! 
On second thoughts I decided not to; that would be fairly giving 
the game away on myself. They would know for sure then that 
my nerves were in need of a soother. 

The water is almost up to my waist. I am sick, very sick; 
not ordinary sea-sickness but a sort of nausea. The attitude of 
the others makes matters worse. Why the hell don’t they talk 
to me or talk to each other? But no, not a solitary word. The 
four of them are laying on their backs as if there was nothing 
to interest them. They don’t even give a twist of the head in 
my direction. They seem to have completely ignored me. I 
would be very lonely and desperate, Andy, if I had not you to 
talk to through this letter, for these fellows do annoy me. 

Here is an example. When the water became flush with the 
low bunks it caused the wooden forms to float. Do you think 
those other fellows made a move to exert themselves? No; not 
one iota. So for safety’s sake I had to jamb three forms, besides 
my own, behind the hawespipe. It wasn’t my job to put their 
forms away, yet I had to. Couldn’t they have easily shifted 
them? It was their business to do so. They had been sitting on 
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them. But no, they won’t turn a finger. They leave everything 
to me. I think they take me for a mug. 

On account of the rising water 1 have changed my position 
to a higher place. I am perched on the table, sitting on an up- 
turned dixie. I have another one on my knees to support the 
writing pad. The other fellows glared at me threateningly 
before, because in turning the dixie upside down on the table I 
accidentally made a clattering noise. 

I'd give them plenty of noise if I had the opportunity this 
minute. If there was a gramophone handy I’d take a delight in 
playing every record over and over again. There’s no mistake, 
this gang have got properly on my bloody nerves. I am all 
worked up through them. The least creak upsets me: the 
rattling of the anchor chains; the bashing of wreckage on the 
deck overhead. I must not lose control of myself. How glad I 
am I began this letter. The writing helps to sustain me. 

I am thoroughly soaked through and can blame the whole of 
that gang for it. A couple of minutes ago, the ship gave a 
sudden lurch to the side the list is on. This caused one of the 
empty dixies to slide off the table into the water and go floating 
about the forecastle; scraping along the sides of bunks and 
banging noisily into stanchions. The grating noise put my teeth 
on edge. I was almost driven to scream. 

I glanced around at the other fellows to see if any of them 
would have enough savvy to stretch a hand out to grab the 
dixie as it went past the bunks. But not a bloody budge out of 
one of them; not a stir. Their eyes as if mesmerised kept fol- 
lowing the dixie as it drifted around the forecastle. When it 
floated near the table I made a grab at it and missed. Eventually, 
I had to throw the writing pad into my bunk while I got down 
off the table and went wading up to my thighs after that con- 
founded dixie. And all the time that useless gang were watching 
every move. 

The roll of the ship made it difficult for me to to keep steady 
on my feet. If my legs had gone under me and I had got a 
thorough ducking, it would have been a great joke for the 
watchers. I was mad with temper. I may as well be quite honest, 
I did plenty of muttering and cursing tó myself. 

I am back on the table; the dixie is in my bunk. It has given 
me an idea. The one on my knee supporting the writing pad 
is now turned open end up so that if anything serious should 
happen, the pad will drop in. It may float clear, and it may not, 
but I don’t like to feel that this effort of mine is going to be 
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wasted and that you paid money for a fountain pen for nothing. 
Mind you, I am not giving up hope. If the ship weathers out 
until daylight, you'll get your letter in the ordinary way. 

Do you know, Andrew, that while I was on my feet, stalking 
that dixie, I was almost tempted to wade through the water and 
sneak up the stairs to see if the half-doors were still intact. But 
I had to consider the danger of the other fellows coming after 
me. They are not to be trusted. Lf they had followed me up the 
staircase, a scuffle was bound to happen which might easily 
had led to the doors being opened. I was not prepared to take 
that risk. Though if there was the slightest possibility of getting 
amidships, I wouldn’t stay here one moment longer. But what’s 
the use of talking in that strain, for if nine men can be drowned 
im broad daylight, what chance would I have on a pitch dark 
deck lumbered with wreckage ? 

The top of the table is submerged. Luckily it is a fixture. I 
am still sitting on the upturned dixie. There’s a picture for you 
to meditate on: me perched in the middle of the table and the | 
water lapping my ankles. E don’t want to go into my bunk if I 
can help it. I wish I had a good wooden box, but that must 
remain a wish. Just now I peeped over the top of the writing 
pad at the other four. They are lying in the top bunks evidently 
not caring what happens. They almost make me want to crawl 
into my own bunk. I am faltering, Andy, but I won’t give them 
the satisfaction of seeing me beaten. It ought to be daylight in 
a few hours’ time. 

I am not beaten yet. I am still on the table, consoling myself 
with the memory of some empty wine-casks I once saw thrown 
over the stern of a passing liner may years ago. They continued 
to float even though they were almost full to the brim with water. 
How they remained afloat in that condition I do not know. 
Although we are making plenty of water at the moment we are 
not as far gone as that. If the cargo doesn’t shift any more we 
can float and survive. To-morrow, everything will be quite dif- 
ferent. The sea will have eased down, and perhaps one, two, 
maybe more, ships will be standing by to relieve us. It would be 
funny if we had to squeeze our way out through the portholes. 

I am stiff through sitting in the one position for so long. I feel 
fingers are cold and cramped with holding the pen. I feel 
fuddled. My eyes are swimming. That must be due to the bad 
light and the strain of writing under these conditions. I was 
nearly tempted to chuck the letter aside. Somehow I can’t; it 
keeps driving me on, otherwise I would pack up immediately. 
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It would be so much easier for me if the other fellows showed 
some sign of activity. Now there’s hardly a movement from 
them. They are laying quite still. It must be the stillness of final 
despair. They don’t even wriggle. They’ve made no shape to 
put a lifebelt on. Half-a-dozen are in the rack over my head; not 
that I suppose they would be much use to anybody in our pre- 
dicament. 

I bet if I were to suddenly put a lifebelt on, the other fellows 
would be out of their bunks like a shot to do likewise. Well, 
they’ ll wait a long time yet for me to show signs of windiness; 
I’ve held out too long for that. They won’t give in. Do they 
bloody well expect me to? 

Five feet of water in the forecastle: that’s why I scrambled 
quickly into my bunk. Fortunately I had sufficient presence of 
mind to throw the dixie in first, but I nearly lost the writing pad. 
It was the suddenness of what happened that made me jump. A 
heavy sea hit the ship and worsened the list. I could actually 
feel myself sliding along the table. There was a tremendous rush 
of water down the staircase. The noise of that alone unnerved 
me. I shut my eyes tight for the moment. When I opened them 
again the other fellows were sitting up in their bunks staring at 
me so pathetically; I felt sorry for them. But what can I do 
except what I am doing: write on? I do believe my action is 
keeping them alive. I know it is keeping me alive. 

The water seems to be rising rapidly. It is not very pleasant 
to know that within a few minutes it will be in the bunk with 
me. I am still hoping for the best. The consoling thoughts of 
those water-logged wine casks are uppermost in my mind. I wish 
it was possible to find out just what chance we really do stand 
of being rescued. I never professed at any time to be particularly 
courageous, but I always had my own ideas of dying. I never 
imagined for one moment of ending my days this way. Mine was 
a cherished desire to finish with my fists up, fighting back while 
there was breath in my body. 

Water has splashed into my bunk. I feel dreadfully cold all 
over. Maybe that’s part of the fear. I am shivering, and oh, so 
revoltingly sick. I can hardly hold the pen, and write only in 
occasional spasms. But the main point is, I do write. I belong 
entirely to this letter. It has a grip on me. I hope it reaches you 
somehow. Better late than never. I can almost visualise the dixie 
being washed ashore on a distant sandy beach to be picked up 
by some swimming boys. What a find for them ! 

Williams, the married chap, just let out a shocking moan. 
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He glanced around as if ashamed. I caught the expression of 
intense agony on his face. Andy, I admit, I felt terribly mean. 
Poor beggar! Compared to him, I am fortunate in one sense. 
There is no wife and kids to weep after me. You were once very 
anxious to see me married and ‘‘settled down” as you called it. 
I am settling down now and no mistake. 

The list is more pronounced. The cargo has definitely shifted. 
There was a prolonged rumbling noise like a pile of rocks 
tumbling down. It was a horrid sensation as the ship heeled 
further over. It seemed as if it commenced to slide down a water 
chasm and stopped abruptly at a steep angle. The suspense was 
torture. A cold sweat oozed clean out of me. 

The way the other fellows reacted was astonishing. They were 
all sitting up in their bunks and turned around to see what I was 
doing. I had ceased writing from sheer fright, but I very soon 
re-started again. I was dreadfully sick inside, sicker than I ever 
have been. I am scared out of my wits. When I underline that, 
you can depend it is the gospel truth. The dixie is ready in case 
of emergency. 

The water is in our bunks. It still has another three feet to 
rise before it reaches the deck-head, or what you ashore would 
call the ceiling. There are occasional grunts and groans from the 
other four. I see the pain written on their faces. That is caused 
by the cramp more than anything else. It is horrible to watch 
them trying to hedge away from the water as it slowly creeps 
around their bodies. I am in torture, too, but I must not give 
way. 

Only four of us are left now. Osborne is finished. It all hap- 
pened before we could raise a hand. First, he glanced around 
him sheepishly, twisted out of his bunk and lowered his body 
gradually into the water until his feet touched. the-floor. The 
water was up to his chin. When he tried to make his way towards 
the staircase, nobody said a word. It was queer to see only the | 
top of his face exposed. Brown, who did seem to be watching 
intently, swung his legs over the side of his bunk, and sat 
dangling them there as if ready to follow. Quite unexpectedly 
Osborne disappeared in the water. Brown immediately swung 
back into his bunk again. We are helpless. We can do nothing. 
We all sighed together. It was an instinctive note of despair. 
I kept gazing at the spot where Osborne had sunk. Along the 
surface of the water, bubbles came dancing towards me. Ugh! 
I am sick enough to vomit. . 

The lights are still burning dimly. I hope they don’t fuse. The 
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water only just misses them as it splashes to the ship’s roll. I 
am writing under extreme difficulties. My arms are aching. 
There is the sensation of a heavy weight pressing on my head. 
l can hardly breathe, my lips are parched and itchy. I feel I 
want to tear them off my face. I am sick and weak. My poor eyes 
are about finished, I dare not Jet them close. If I do . 

This is the worst fix ever I was in. People who talk as if they 
know say that men pray earnestly under such conditions. Well, 
if that is so, I see no outward signs of it from any of the other 
three. What is happening inwardly I cannot say. I only know I 
am scared to death. 


We are not dead yet. The other three, Williams, Collins, l 


and Brown, turned their heads to look in my direction. Their 
faces were full of suffering, yet I caught the flicker of a smile. 
It seemed like that to me. Anyway, quite spontaneously, I 
touched my forehead in salute, and they returned it, Andy, they 
returned it. All my bitterness evaporated. I felt rotten and good 
at the same moment. Perhaps all the time I have been mis- 
judging them. Somehow I feel at peace within. 

I think the others are resigned to whatever happens. They are 
stretching themselves out again as if preparing to lay quietly in 
their bunks and drown. Oh Andy, I don’t want to finish up that 
way. I'll hold on till the very last breath. We may pull through. 
Those wine-casks! I’ve seen them float when the tops were 
almost flush with the water. 








St. Andrew’s Day, 1935 


HARPLY the menacing wind sweeps over 
The bending poplars, newly bare, 

And the dark ribbons of the chimneys 

Veer downward; flicked by whips of air, 


Torn posters flutter ; coldly sound 

The boom of trams and the rattle of hooves, 
And the clerks who hurry to the station 
Look, shuddering, over the Eastern rooves, 


Thinking, each one, ‘‘Here comes the winter ! 
“Please God I keep my job this year P’ 

And bleakly, as the cold strikes through 
Their entrails like an icy spear, 


They think of rent, rates, season tickets, 
Insurance, coal, the skivvy’s wages, 
Boots, schoolbills, and the next instalment 
Upon the two twin beds from Drage’s. 


For if in careless summer days 

In groves of Ashtaroth we whored, 
Repentant now, when winds blow cold, 
We kneel before our rightful lord; 


The lord of all, the money-god, 

Who owns us, blood and hand and brain, 
Who gives the roof that stops the wind, 
And, giving, takes away again; 


Who marks with jealous, watchful care 
Our thoughts, our dreams, our secret ways, 
Who picks our words and cuts our clothes 
And maps the pattern of our days; 


Who chills our anger, curbs our hope, 
And buys our lives and pays with toys, 
Who claims as tribute broken faith, 
Accepted insults, muted joys; 


Who binds with chains the poet’s wit, 
The navvy’s strength, the soldier’s pride, 
And lays the sleek, estranging shield 
Between the lover and his bride. 

GEORGE ORWELL. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


Natural History of the Intelligentsia“ 


T isn’t only Marxians who have this class-business on the 

brain. A lecturer on The Intelligentsia, or on The Proletariat, 
or on The Bourgeoisie, or The Middle Classes, or The Late 
Aristocracy, could be announced anywhere, to-day, and nobody 
would think it odd. None of these class-titles is the copyright or 
even the invention of Karl Marx. Most of them, in fact, are not 
political at all, or economic, in their central meaning. ‘‘Bour- 
geois”? is a word that got most of its present force from the 
Bohemians of the French Romantic Revival, and, by way of 
Dostoievsky, it has taken on, now, a centrally spiritual meaning 
which lets it be used by Catholic apologists, so that Nicholas 
Berdyaev, for instance, can write a book called The Bourgeois 
Mind, which has nothing whatever to do with economics or 
politics. In the same way, ‘‘Aristocracy,’’ except with a few old, 
old Tories, is used exclusively, now, in the sense it got from 
Friedrich Nietzsche and then from D. H. Lawrence and means, 
simply, the sorts of people approved of by Nietzsche and Law- 
rence. And ‘‘The Intelligentsia’ came out of Russia, towards 
the end of last century. It meant the groups of poets, artists, 
thinkers, dancers and so on, who really had got hold of Western 
Culture and were trying either to awaken Russia to its splendours 
or to blow her to pieces for not having wakened earlier. 

The point is that, in all fields, not only in economic and politi- 
cal fields, we do think in these terms, nowadays, and that previ- 
ously people didn’t. And they are very odd terms. There are 
classes. And it may be, as Marx believed, that the production- 
relations which make classes are the most important factors in 
Man’s ways of life. But it is not natural for Man to think of 
himself in terms of the peculiarities, the spiritual, cultural and 
so-on peculiarities, which he derives from his economic and 
political position. It is not natural for a manual worker to think 
of himself as a proletarian (a wage-slave, a victim of Capitalist 
Exploitation) ; nor for a clerk or a school-teacher to think of him- 
self as a fragment of The Lower Middle Classes, with a certain 
fixed place in a social structure (to be expressed by the wearing 
of a bowler hat and the carrying of an attaché case); nor for a 
poet, a critic, a musician, a painter, to talk about himself and 


*From a lecture delivered at the Adelphi Summer School, Caerleon, on August 
22nd, 1935. 
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his pals as The Intelligentsia, a class of superior or inferior 
beings who, anyway, have no place in Society as a whole and 
feel and behave like tourists when they venture out of Oxford or 
Hampstead, The Left Bank or Greenwich Village. The natural 
thing is for people, of all kinds, to be unaware of their peculiari- 
ties, as social components, and to get on with the business of 
living, more or less as their fathers have done. Before he is a 
woollen-weaver, a clerk, a doctor, a mill-owner or a poet, every 
man is a being who must eat, sleep, take shelter, make love, 
dominate, submit, investigate, build and destroy. He has all 
these needs, or propensities, or appetites, in common with every 
other man; and it is out of them that he is made a complete 
being, before any awareness of social position can set in or be 
in any way relevant. The two things, Common Humanity and 
Individuality, come before Class, and it is the great peculiarity 
of our time to be aware of Class more than of these two things, 
to think of Individuality, in particular, as just a reflection of 
Class. 


This kind of distorted Self-consciousness which is Class-con- 
sciousness is the very definition of what we call A Revolutionary 
Situation. It tells us that getting on with the business of living, 
simply, directly and powerfully, exerting all energies and getting 
all the normal satisfactions, is no longer possible, for a hundred 
and one reasons, and that, at present, the only way we have of 
adding to our stature, or even staying as tall as we are, is by 
taking thought. My concern is to suggest just how certain small - 
groups of people are involved in this total situation. I am want- 
ing, at this moment, to insist that these small groups, which we 
are calling The Intelligentsia because they call themselves The 
Intelligentsia, are, though they may be even more thought- 
ridden, at present, than the rest of us—that they are people, first 
of all: beings who need, in just the same way as everybody else, 
to eat, sleep, take shelter, make love, dominate, submit, investi- 
gate, build and destroy. Granted that, and granted that it is more 
important than any other fact of their existence, we can come to 
the peculiarities. . 

The first peculiarity (it ought to be evident, already, from the 
foregoing) is that very fact of the existence of a collective title, 
“The Intelligentsia: the fact that The Intelligentsia is a distinct 
body. As a body, it is not in very good working order. It is like 
the body of the Egyptian god, Osiris, torn into separate mem- 
bers and scattered through all the towns of Egypt. But this 
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existence of a distinct body, The Intelligentsia, is, I say, pecu- 
liar : given that the intellectual has blood and a stomach and that 
everybody else has some intellect. The Intelligentsia is, in fact, 
new. But it has antecedents. 

We're on historical ground, now, and the main historical 
point to make is that your first poet, your first priest, your first 
scientist, your first philosopher, were all one man; and that this 
one man was also your first large-scale charlatan. The primitive 
Jesus, the primitive Shakespeare, the primitive Karl Marx, were 
also the primitive Horatio Bottomley, the primitive Lloyd 
George. 

And this first intellectual was probably a poor mutt. No anthro- 
pologist has discovered, yet, what the Neanderthaler word for a 
poor mutt was, but I fancy that word would be applied to the 
first intellectual. Edward Carpenter thinks he was also the first 
pansy, or Uranian. At any rate, he would be either a decrepit 
old man or a feeble young one who was not good at fighting and 
hunting, but used to wander up and down on the mountain, 
gazing at the stars and meditating on the nature of the inscru- 
table universe. Which was also an alien, a terrible and hostile 
universe. . . . Bad weather, bad crops and the ever-present 
mystery of Death. . . . Our primitive intellectual meditated on 
these things, invented names for them, and then went off and 
told the other folk in the village. Which eased their minds con- 
siderably, for to have a name for a thing is to have some kind 
of magical control over it. . . . The intellectual began to get 
the respect which his weak hams, bad eyesight and small biceps 
had previously denied him. After more meditation, he got know- 
ledge of the evident signs of good or bad weather to come and 
could forecast it and get the folk to take precautions. And then 
the humbug started. When he’d discovered that it was going to 
rain, he could go out, with funny clothes on (a sort of primitive 
long hair, sandals, bright shirt, flowing cravat and voluminous 
cloak), and chant his wonderful rain-words. And then, when the 
rain duly came, everybody would believe it was his doing. He 
became the most powerful man in the village, next to the king. 
Sometimes he replaced the king. 

That’s an old story, though. What we are concerned with is, 
on the one hand, the active social position of these poet-priest- 
wizards, the earliest forerunners of The Intelligentsia, and, on 
the other hand, the qualities by virtue of which they held that 
position. Well, evidently, their position was that of leaders— 
intellectual and spiritual leaders. But their work was altogether 
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in and for the community. Their poetry was altogether com- 
munal poetry. As it developed, it was, in a phrase that I have 
used before: ; 

The esteemed magic of the whole community, turning a 
multitudinously dangerous world to manageable and intelli- 
gible forms. 

This, then, was The Intelligentsia in its first form, but not 
called so, not an Intelligentsia as we know it, for the poet-priest- 
wizard’s place in Society was a natural organic place. He had 
an internal function, and the fulfilment of it was also his way of 
fulfilling his own human and individual needs. Yet this was the 
only Intelligentsia of The Ancient World. And the Ancient 
World, for general considerations like these, continues up to the 
time of The Renaissance: thought there are breaks, in the more 
civilised and decadent cultures, like the Grecian, even before the 
advent of Christianity. In Catholic Mediæval Europe, the priest 
was effectively what he had been for many, many centuries: 
though his functions were more highly organised, in The 
Church. And Art was what it had been, with Theology, Science 
and the rest: a single communal vision and intellectual structure 
of the world, which made its terrors seem less terrible, because 
they were stated, formulated and made to seem logical and 
regulated. 

Then came The Renaissance. Certain aspects of The 
Renaissance are evident and agreed on. Catholic, Marxian, 
Spenglerian and most free-lance philosophers are agreed 
that Individualism is the main mark of The Renaissance; 
and most of them would agree, further, that the basis 
for all other kinds of Individualism was the Economic 
Individualism made possible by the opening up of vast new fields 
of commercial endeavour. The merchant class, previously a 
subordinate class, was enormously in the ascendant, and its 
commercial ethic became also the world’s intellectual, spiritual, 
religious ethic. Commercially, there was unlimited competition, 
which implies a splitting up of energies within Society. Cultur- 
ally, the different orders of Man’s ‘‘higher’’ activities also split 
up and were separate, as they had not been before. Art, Religion, 
Science, had been all one thing. Now they were separated, as 
distinct fields of activity. Each particular field split up again. 
The many kinds of Art became more distinct from each other, 
and new kinds emerged: Prose Drama, Pure Music, Pure Paint- 
ing, Opera, Ballet, The Novel. In all fields, it was The Indi- 
vidual who was important. Individuality was asserted, not com- 
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munal power. Religion was now conceived, not as a communal 
function, but as a matter between God and The Individual Soul. 
The new God was an individualist, Himself, and a sanction for 
Individualism. 

The intellectual suffered the corresponding sea~-change. And 
what a man! Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, Ludwig von 
Beethoven, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Richard Wagner, Feodor 
Dostoievsky. . . . These great names are the characteristic intel- 
lectuals, the poet-priest-wizards of the world of The Renaissance, 
to say nothing of all the hordes of litile fellows, like Michel- 
angelo, Ben Jonson, Racine and Corneille, Bach, Mozart, Blake, 
Shelley, Nietzsche, Karl Marx. ... The intellectual, now, was 
a great individual, a name, a legend. The poets were The Unac- 
knowledged Legislators of the World, while, before The Renais- 
sance, they had been anonymous beings, mostly, and powerful 
but unféted. Perhaps more powerful, though, for being unféted. 
. . . Our great poets, musicians, painters, thinkers, observe, 
were now The Unacknowledged Legislators of the World (my 
italics, as the professors say}. Before The Renaissance, also they 
were very largely unacknowledged. But they did legislate. They 
were welded into the structure of Society and moved with it— 
and moved it. They always had their religious function, and 
Religion, in its first sense, means simply that which binds a 
community together and gives it coherent power. The great 
names of The Renaissance and after had no religious function 
at all, except in a vague and glamorous sense. They lived and 
enjoyed and suffered and created their legend apart from the 
normal functioning of Society. There is no great religious art in 
the world of The Renaissance. There is only the pious art of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. And then, as this world reaches a climax 
and begins to decline, we have the art of men like William Blake, 
Nietzsche, D. H. Lawrence: which is not religious art in any 
true sense, but art which clamours for a return to Religion, but 
propaganda for Religion. 

Still, the historical rôle of these great unacknowledged legis- 
lators was continuous with that of The Intelligentsia of the 
Ancient World. They were still distinguished by their greater 
intellectual power, their greater sensibility to the atmospheric 
world around. They were still advancing The Spirit of Man, 
creating and maintaining and enriching values, bringing 
Western Culture to its finest and fullest flowering. 

But part of their function had been expropriated. Some of their 
thunders had been stolen. It was only The Spirit of Man, only 
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the spirit, that they were advancing, and the Culture they were 
bringing to its finest and fullest flowering did not, as it had 
done, embrace the whole community. It was a sessile flowering, 
set largely free from the social roots. The main growth and the 
main advance were with the bankers, the Empire-builders, the 
new chosen leaders of The Bourgeoisie. In their Romanticism, 
their assertion, in Art and Philosophy, of the glory of the free 
individual, they were accepting and justifying and propagating 
the bourgeois values. They were on the side of one half of the 
world (which didn’t know how the other half lived) in many 
fundamental ways: in the ways acknowledged, exclusively, by 
your orthodox Marxist, who fancies that All Art is Propaganda. 
But they were also in revolt. They were great Titans, captive in 
a world of mere men, an alien world of market-hunting. But 
they were Titans. 

And where are they now? But where are the snows of yester- 
year ? Actually, we still have our odd Titan or two, in captivity. 
We have William Butler Yeats, whg is quite the size of the old 
Titans. We have George Bernard Shaw, who used to make quite 
as much noise. But you feel that they’re just one of the sights: 
a bit of Old Europe, for American tourists to look at. The real 
equivalent of the old poet-priest-wizard and then of the titanic 
unacknowledged legislator is the respectable Man of Letters, 
who stays where Bourgeois Society has rut him and causes no 
trouble. Or the noisy eccentric would-be Titan, like Ezra Pound 
and Wyndham Lewis, who really do work themselves up, at odd 
moments, into believing that it’s the old days and that they are 
somebody. ... Or The Good Poet, like T. S. Eliot, who wavers 
unceasingly between a quite terrifying personal honesty and the 
need to occupy some respectable traditional place in the society 
which has produced the culture by which Mr. Eliot, as a man 
of Culture before all else, must live. . . . Or the creative Impres- 
ario, the Diaghilev, who achieves titanic stature in the intellec- 
tual field by combining the rôles of the artist and the imperialist 
(who, as I said, stole so much of the intellectual function, at The 
Renaissance). . . In effect, Art and the intellectual and spiritual 
life in general have become superfluous, simply, or else dan- 
gerous. In their harmless superfluous condition, they have a 
purely decorative function in Society and no other value except 
insofar as they can be organised as part of The Tourist Industry 
or brought down to the dope level of The Press, The Cinema, 
the schools, the broadcasting corporations, the advertisement 
syndicates or the dance-music ramp, where they do not danger- 
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ously advance but push back or stifle The Spirit of Man. And 
the dangerous art, the art which tries to understand and publicly 
deplores this condition of things, is convicted of Kulturbolsche- 
wismus and shut in a concentration camp. The artist and the 
intellectual who have the innate power to be either Titans or 
true priests and wizards are effectively segregated. They cannot 
communicate that in them which might continue to advance The 
Spirit. 

Not so much that their light is hidden under a bushel as that 
people are fitted, from school age, with smoked glasses. . 
And who’s going to keep his light steadily burning when light— 
and not one kind of light only—is useless? If the artist and the 
intellectual, to-day, do not produce great art and great religious 
teaching, it isn’t because of any innate wickedness in them, but 
because they—or perhaps not they, but the great impersonal 
source of all Being and Creation, of which they were the priests 
—appreciate the cost of spiritual fuel, and their very nature for- 
bids them to burn it freely when they know the light is waste. 
Walt Whitman had it right, a good many years ago, when he 
said that, to have great poets, there must be great audiences, too. 
It’s the lack of great audiences, too, of course, and the segrega- 
tion and concentration, which let us lump all artists and thinkers 
together, now, and call them The Intelligentsia, a distinct body, 
all of a piece. It is in this sense that The Intelligentsia is new, 
as I said at the beginning: a body of men, with no less talent 
than creative spirits have had before, left in the corner, clicking 
their private tongues over ornamental but useless mud-pies. 

And now we’ve come full circle and can begin to ask what the 
relevance of all thisis. In the movements which that desire may be 
supposed to generate, in the total movement towards a new world, 
what is the part of The Intelligentsia ? What are the relations to 
be between intellectuals and non-intellectuals? And so on. . 
And I’m afraid that desirers of The New Organic Community 
expect a definite answer—in fact, that most desirers of The New 
Organic Community have an answer ready made up to all such 
questions. They say, in one of a hundred ways, that The Intelli- 
gentsia must ‘‘go to the masses.” The intellectual must come out 
of his ivory tower (whatever that may be) and get into touch with 
Reality, with a very large capital letter. He must stop concerning 
himself with the convolutions of his own soul and concern himself 
with the inarticulate soul of The Revolutionary Masses. He must 
be an agent of Revolution (also with a very large capital letter): a 
more or less direct or subtle propagandist. The intellectual who 
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will not do this is damned. He is a paid slave of The Bourgeoisie. 
He is a more or less active instrument of War and Fascism. Et 
cetera. ... We are all very ready, in fact, to tell The Intelli- 
gentsia where it gets off. 

Well, then, what is the function of The Intelligentsia in Time 
of Revolution ? There isn’t any answer. There isn’t any general 
categorical answer, unless we say that the duty of The Intelli- 
gentsia, now, is to stop being The Intelligentsia. Which is 
absurd, for the intellectuals didn’t clap themselves into their con-_ 
centration camp. . . . Still, the answer is a serious one in this 
sense: In any new organic community, The Intelligentsia, as we 
know it, won’t exist. There will be Poetry. There will be Art and 
Religion which are what they were: 

The esteemed magic of the whole community, turning a 
multitudinously dangerous world to manageable and intelli- 
gible forms. 

It will be work done in and out of and for and with and by the 
community as a whole: though doubtless some men will create 
more than others, and some men will, be spiritual leaders, and 
some butchers will paint better than other butchers. It is one 
conceivable revolutionary task of The Intelligentsia, then, to pre- 
pare itself to disappear. 

The objection immediately springs to your mind. Isn’t this 
only another way of saying that The Intelligentsia, now, must 
go to the masses, merge itself in the masses? No... . My first 
point was that the intellectual is a piece of Common Humanity 
and an individual before he is an intellectual. And, as a piece of 
Common Humanity, certainly, he must slake his primary appe- 
tites in the same way as every other man. But, in an individual, 
his first duty is self-fulfilment; not isolation and assertion of his 
Individuality, but personal honesty, which is the refusal to 
violate Individuality. And personal honesty, in the intellectual 
includes the understanding that, by reason of his primarily intel- 
lectual and spiritual values and his general social conditioning, 
he must dominate, submit, investigate, build and destroy, in his 
own way. Asan intellectual, he must assert, above all, that which 
has been common to his predecessors in all ages. Otherwise, he 
is nothing. He becomes neither fish, flesh nor fowl, though he 
may still make a good red herring. From the beginning his 
power lay in his keener perceptions. His function, in the long 
history of Man’s spirit, was the quickening of perceptions, the 
revelation of the world in symbols which quicken the mind to 
fuller acceptance. 
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It is his function still. All that the artist and the intellectual 
can do is to feel and perceive and record, as keenly as they can, 
each according to traditional values and the terms of his own 
individual sensibility. Perhaps, in this, they will be largely 
irrelevant to the immediate revolutionary tasks; but, in the 
achievement of The New Organic Community, no single 
heightened, intensified, quickened perception will be lost. 


And there I intended to finish. Butit strikes me, now, that what 
I have said may seem to be a plea for complacency. It is not that. 
The mind which is sensitive enough and potent enough to be 
still a quickener of The Spirit is necessarily aware, and agon- 
isingly aware, of revolutionary circumstance. He smells thunder. 
And he also is a human being. He also has an interest in the 
crops. I have stressed this duality of nature and function; and 
the intellectual’s most painful frustration, to-day, is inability to 
reconcile his Common Humanity and his Individuality. Yet any 
sensitive mind must know, these days, that Individual Salvation, 
in some way that I cannot quite define, is inescapably bound up 
with Collective Salvation” 

Let me, none the less, strengthen my main position. Perhaps, 
having smelt it, your intellectual is scared of thunder. Perhaps 
he runs into a church. And I say that—as intellectual—it matters 
very little whether he does that or whether he stands with his 
face to it, baring his brows and waving his exultant arms about, 
as some young poets do. The precise recording of his symptoms 
and the symptoms he detects in other men is what matters. 
Spiritual integrity—honesty with, the courage to come to grips 
with, his own individual experience—matters. If this is not a 
plea for complacency among the intellectuals, neither is it a plea 
for proletarian complacency. Values, established as eternal pat- 
terns, have to be maintained. Certain intellectual, cultural, 
spiritual values cut through the history of the warring of classes, 
however much they may be involved in that warring. They take 
form slowly, through Primitive Communism, through the 
Graeco-Roman slave-state, through Mediæval Catholic Feudal 
Internationalism, through Revolutionary Bourgeois Society and 
Decadent Bourgeois Society and into the blurred future of the 
new Classless Society, The New Organic Community. And the 
custodians of these values, historically appointed, must still 
serve them, before all else. The Intelligentsia is without hope 
for itself, now. The intellectual clamours for a part in the social 
movement of Revolution which he acknowledges to be not his, 
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but that of The Masses. But he cannot deny his values. Or else 
he is nothing. And, in so many places, now, he is trying to be 
nothing. A good many people want him to be nothing. 

There are signs, throughout the revolutionary movement, of a 
damnable proletarian complacency. The consciously revolu-- 
tionary worker tends to fancy himself the pet of The New Dawn. 
He has vested interests there. He has made a corner in Revolu- 
tion. He condescends to his little intellectual fellow-traveller. He 
will not acknowledge the validity of men outside his class. His 
class-consciousness ceases to be a dynamic and becomes a pro- 
vincial and insular satisfaction. He will not acknowledge, in fact, 
that The New Organic Community is not his only. The Revolu- 
tion is the Cause of the Proletariat. But The New Organic Com- 
munity, unless it is to be only another oppressive class-state, is 
not the Society of the Proletariat. It is Classless Society. It is 
Communism. Its end is not to glorify The Proletariat. It is to 
destroy The Proletariat. 


Parachute 


HALLOW of wing, wide spread swallower of span 
Descends steadily, waiting on time with patience 
Hollowing space out as it falls where clouds ran 
Sideways and backwards below its meaningless glance. 
Shafted with silken bones to the rim around, 
Plucked ribs as a guitar that draw the air with sound. 


Down even to earth with billowing of all air, 
Noiseless to make the passage of trees and roofs 
Are moments put back to read at leisure there. 
All the lateness of landing is with the grass like a light wind 
roughs 
To each sail when schooner swings, full sail is suddenly seen 
Sprawling, exhausted butterfly breathless on the green. 


B. H. GUTTERIDGE. 


HELEN GREY 


Blue Roses 


HE stood by the window of her attic and looked out on the 

rain-drenched roofs of Aldgate. ‘‘Rose-Ann,’”’ he had said to 
her yesterday across the table at Lyons’ tea-shop, ‘‘Rose-Ann, 
you are the most beautiful girl I know. You are far more beau- 
tiful than Greta Garbo.” 

She did not believe him, of course. How could she, little Rose- 
Ann Samuelson, compare herself with the great film-star ? But 
it was good to be admired, none the less. She turned to her 
mirror—maybe there was something in what he said, after all. 
Unfortunately, in looking towards the mirror, her eyes had to 
fall again on the wallpaper.: And a gay wallpaper it was: blue 
roses dancing in garlands up and down, with an occasional cross 
between a robin and a love-bird peeping out of the foliage. Rose- 
Ann shuddered. That wallpaper was the bane of her life. She 
had been overjoyed when ker mother had suggested clearing out 
the old attic and turning it into a little room which should be 
Rose-Ann’s own. And then, one week-end, when she was away 
with friends, mother had taken it into her head to repaper the 
room. And look what she had done with it! How could a woman 
more beautiful than Greta Garbo live among blue roses, I ask 


you? 
Rose-Ann went down to the kitchen. ‘‘Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
must have my room repapered.’’—‘‘Your room ? What a trouble- 


child you are! It was only done two weeks ago. There is your 
father working his flesh off his bones, and you want to throw 
away good money. You should go and help him in the shop. He 
works so hard, poor man. And you know Leon can’t help him. 
He must study hard for his exam. ‘Your Leon is such a clever 
boy, Mrs. Samuelson,’ his master said to me; ‘but he must be 
left in peace to study.’ Ach God, ach God, you are a burden. 
What is wrong with those wallpapers ? They are quite new. And 
they cost good money, also; even though Mr. Weinbaum made 
a special price for me. ‘Mrs. Samuelson,’ he said, ‘I know you 
want a real good wallpaper for your daughter. Now I have a 
special piece here—God knows it is the most beautiful piece in 
my shop—but I shall let you have it cheap. You are hard-work- 
ing people, Mr. Samuelson and you, so you shall have it really 
cheap.’ Still, it was a lot to pay, for your father and me.”’ 
Rose-Ann explained impatiently that blue roses just wouldn’t 
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do. Why could her mother not have chosen something modern, 
some nice stripes or a plain pattern, or anything but blue roses ! 

“Modern! Ach God, must be modern? Listen, child, when 
your father and I were married, and many years ago it is now, 
I was modern, too, and was married without a wig. Your poor 
grandmother, blessed be her memory, she cried and said: ‘It is 
no good, Esther, my child. I was married in a wig, and my 
mother before her, and her mother. That is how the Lord has 
arranged it, that all our women should be married in a wig. He 
will not forgive you.’ But I did not listen. And then you were 
born—and a sweet child you were, a real joy to your mother. 
But all the neighbours said ‘It is not good the first child should 
be a girl. The Almighty must be angered because Mrs. Samuel- 
son would be modern and broke the law.’ And then our little 
Micky was born. Your father, he nearly cried, he was so happy. 
‘Esther,’ he said, ‘Esther, my wife, God must have forgotten you 
never wore a wig.’ ‘It is a sin the way you talk, Benjamin,’ I said 
to him. And God must have heard him. For he took our little 
Micky away again. They carried him out of the house... . All 
the neighbours were crying. You were only a tiny girl then, 
Rose-Ann, but I remember like yesterday the way you ran about 
the house asking for your little brother. It nearly broke my 
heart. But your father he said: ‘Don’t cry, Esther, my, wife; 
God has taken our son. God may give us another son.’ And then 
our little Leon was born. A clever boy he was, always. And now 
he is studying for his exam and, if God will, he shall grow up 
into a learned man, our Leon. And then our Joseph came, and 
Marc, and little Rachel, and... Ach God, here I am talking to 
you, and my soup is boiling over !” 

Rose-Ann heard her father calling up from the shop that there 
was a letter for her. She recognised the writing at once. 
“Dearest,” he wrote. “I have just found a job, a good job, in 
Leeds. I am so excited, I can hardly write. I am leaving to-night. 
You must come with me, Rose-Ann, I can’t live without you. 
Come at once, we can get married there, and then you can write 
to your parents. seen won’t mind once we are married. Rose- 
Ann, you must come. ...” 

She went up to her room. She had no time now to look at the 
wallpaper. Quickly a few necessary things had to be packed into 
her little case. Mother would send the rest on, once Rose-Ann 
was married and all was forgiven. 

The streets of Aldgate are noisy streets; nobody heard Rose- 
Ann slip out of the house. They were used to her going out for 
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a walk with friends or for a shopping expedition. So nobody 
would miss her till the evening. 

Half-an-hour later Mrs. Samuelson came up to the attic. She 
stood a long while, pensively looking at the garlands of blue 
roses. ‘‘Leon,’’ she called out suddenly, ‘‘Leon, my boy, do run 
out quickly and tell Mr. Weinbaum your mother wants some 
wallpaper. Tell him to send something modern, something with 
nice stripes or plain pattern. Tell him it must be something 
modern. Ach God, Ach God... .”’ 


As We See It 


N January, 1928, R. H. Tawney prophesied ‘‘Unless a far 
Io public opinion is created than exists to-day, the 
mining question will be the Irish question of the next ten years.” 
We doubt whether public opinion has strengthened much since 
1928, and the miners will have to cause inconvenience again 
before their claims to a decent life standard are met. They are 
campaigning now for an extra 2s. per day, and are not meeting 
with much sympathy from the coalowners. It is the old story of 
individualistic owners doing what they like with their own, 
which happens to be the mining industry, pits, machinery and 
mineworkers. They have been generously helped by a solicitous 
capitalist Government so that they might improve the economic 
level of the industry. Subsidies, derating of pithead machinery, 
lowered freight rates, easement of royalty payments, and an 
extension of the working day have but served under private mis- 
management to reduce mineworkers’ wages to a sweated level. 


HE usual accusations against labour sound hollow in the 

case of the mineworkers. Their average output per man- 
shift worked has increased from 17.59 cwts. in 1924 to 22.94 cwts. 
in 1934, and continues to increase, e.g., in 1932 the output per 
worker was 255 tons, in 1933 it averages 262 tons, and 280 tons 
in 1934. Cost of production during the period 1924-34 has fallen 
from 18s. 8d. per ton to 13s.; and since 1927 the wages cost per 
ton has been lowered by as. 63d. And the miners have had their 
reward for producing more by being given a smaller share of 
their product, for wages per annum have fallen from £138 3s. 2d. 
in 1924 to £115 11S. 6d. in 1934. This wages figure is the aver- 
age, and includes the earnings of officials and higher paid men; 
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moreover it is arrived at before the deductions are made for tools, 
explosives, and other necessaries of the miners’ work. Actually 
thousands of miners in every coalfield are receiving smaller 
wages than women workers in the sweated industries. The 
general minimum rate for retail dressmaking is 1s. per hour, 
corset makers 1s. 1d., laundry workers 1s. 14d., tobacco workers 
1s. 34d. Compare these with the daily subsistence wage of adult 
mineworkers in Durham 6s. 6$d., Northumberland 6s. o3d., 
Somerset 6s. 3d., or the Rhondda, where wages are ‘‘little better 
than they would get if they were in receipt of standard unem- 
ployed benefit,’ and miners when working have often to 
depend on Public Assistance. While the mineworkers are toiling 
at their disagreeable and dangerous job for starvation wages, the 
mineowners are not doing so bad. Last year they made on the 
industry as a whole £4,128,199 profit exclusive of the enormous 
profits made through the ‘‘separate’’ concerns and by-products. 


HE solution of the coal muddle is, of course, socialisation. 

Sixteen years ago the Royal Commission, presided over by 
Mr. Justice Sankey, recommended that the principle of State 
ownership of the industry be accepted, and suggested methods 
for applying the principle. Unfortunately, the coalowning in- 
terest prevailed upon the Government that appointed the Com- 
mission and gave pledges to accept its findings, to refuse to 

` ment them. A national campaign for socialisation by the 
nuners and the T.U.C. failed to secure public support and, in 
the words of Professor Tawney, coalmining has been the Irish 
question ever since. 


AST year the T.U.C. General Council was instructed to 

prepare a scheme for socialisation of the coal industry. It had 
not completed its task when Congress met last September. But 
the mineworkers cannot be expected to continue starving until 
socialisation arrives. They said so at the Congress, and the 
unions pledged themselves to ‘‘give the maximum assistance”? 
to the Mineworkers’ Federation in its efforts to raise the standard 
of the mineworkers’ wages. They demand an extra 2s. per day 
now. They point out that one penny per cwt. on the price of coal 
would serve to meet their reasonable demand. They convict the 
coalowners on their own admission of placing more coal on the 
market than there was a demand for; of not regulating prices 
as between district and district; of not preventing the evasions 
of the schemes designed for maintaining prices at a remunerative 
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level. The mineworkers have reached a point where they refuse 
to be whipped because of the mineowners’ greed and misman- 
agement. For nine years they have tried to get the owners’ asso- 
ciation to meet them to discuss the disastrous effect of the Ascer- 
tainments Agreement, and have met with refusal. The blame 
cannot be placed upon the men if there is another national up- 
heaval. It may be averted if public opinion can be awakened to 
the terrible plight of the men who get the nation’s coal. 


BIG issue is at stake in the United States of America. Can 

an innocent man, sentenced to life imprisonment on per- 
jured testimony, be kept permanently in jail because the intrica- 
cies of a State law make no provision for a new trial, even though 
the irregularities and injustices of the original trial have been 
proved beyond question? Tom Mooney in 1916 was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for alleged complicity in the San Francisco 
Preparedness Day bombing outrage. He has been in San Quen- 
tin jail ever since, in spite of increasing efforts made by various 
organisations to secure £ new trial and release. In 1917 the 
American Federation of Labour at its convention declared that 
the majority of citizens believed that Mooney’s conviction was 
secured “‘through testimony which branded some of the wit- 
nesses as perjurers, and those who endeavoured to procure subor- 
nation of perjury for the purpose of securing such reward as 
might be given to them for their testimony.” In short, that it 
was a frame-up. 


HAT view has been taken by many eminent legal authori- 

ties, and the Wickersham Commission, after making an 
exhaustive investigation, reported that what the trial court 
accepted as evidence warranting conviction was absolute per- 
jury. Some of the witnesses have admitted they lied for pay, but 
in spite of the mass of data collected during the nineteen years 
of Mooney’s incarceration the Californian courts have stubbornly 
refused to grant a new trial. When the United States Supreme 
Court was asked to grant a hearing on the merits of the case it 
refused on the grounds that Mooney had not exhausted every 
resource of the Californian courts. Following that ruling by the 
highest judicial body, Mooney applied to the lower courts of 
California for an habeas corpus writ which was refused. His 
present appeal to the Californian State Supreme Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus based on the claim that he was convicted by 
perjured testimony is the last point in California judicial pro- 
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cedure suggested by the U.S.A. Supreme Court. If the report 
by the referee who is holding the hearing is favourable it should 
mean Mooney’s release. If unfavourable it will send Mooney 
back to San Quentin, but will pave the way for a hearing by the 
United States Supreme Court. That court has on many occa- 
sions ruled that mob intimidation destroys the due process of 
law prescribed by the fourteenth amendment to the American 
Constitution. It has now to answer the question whether perjury 
and mob action are not equally destructive of due process of law. 
An affirmative decision means liberty for an innocent man after 
nineteen years of detention, and the correction of a fault in judi- 
cial procedure which permits the perpetration of gross injustice. 


HEN the discussion between the Physiology and Eco- 

nomic Section of the British Association was in progress 
the other month, Sir John Orr intervened with a discourse on 
nutrition. Sir John is by way of being an expert and is 
director of the Rowatt Institute, Aberdeen. His theme was that 
the people required feeding adequately if they are to be kept 
healthy and efficient. It is encouraging to note the discoveries 
that can be made by well-trained minds. During the same dis- 
cussion Prof. K. Neville Moss, of Birmingham University, 
referring to the miners, struck the same note as Sir John. He 
had discovered that if a miner’s wage is too low, either he has 
to do with less food and reduce his output of coal, or he must 
maintain his coal output by using food that should be eaten by 
his wife and children. Therefore wages should be high. We live 
and learn. 


HE League of Nations (Technical Organisations) Committee 

is not as bold as the gentlemen of the British Association. 
Mr. Bruce (Australia) felt we were as yet only in the enquiry 
stage on this problem of nutrition. He put it to the committee 
at Geneva in September that we had to find out whether increased 
consumption of food would improve national health and effi- 
ciency ; were there any practical means of increasing consump- 
tion ; what would be the effect of such increased consumption on 
the world’s agricultural position ; and what would be the result 
of such improvement on the general world financial and eco- 
nomic situation ? His opinion was that the peoples of important 
parts of the world were underfed, and he cited Hoover’s state- 
ment in 1929 that in America, when prosperity was at its height, 
6,000,000 children were underfed. He thought in any case they 
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should begin an investigation of the problem. Better late than 
never, says the proletarian. 


OMING back to Sir John Orr’s conclusions we find our- 

selves down to brass tacks. He was out for progress and 
efficiency—with profit. ‘‘If the diets of all classes below the in- 
come level of a householder of £1 per head per week could be 
raised to the level at which on the whole they are adequate for 
health, there would be a marked improvement in physique and a 
restriction in disease.” There were about 20,000,000 of the 
population below this economic level, and to raise their diet 
to the required standard would mean an increased consump- 
tion of about 10 per cent., representing at retail prices about 
4100,000,000 a year. ‘‘With such a glut of foodstuffs embar- 
rassing the economists there is no reason why everyone should 
not have an optimum diet up to this level.” There is no reason 
except that, however embarrassed economists may be, this Eng- 
land is owned and run for the pleasure and profit of a section of 
the nation. Sir John is, however, an optimist. His plan is to give 
more to the under-fed and at the expense of the owning class, 
who are, however, to get it all back-and-more by and by. He 
agreed that the measures of the last five years had been to save 
this country from the worst effects of the economic collapse. But 
the next five must be devoted to a great constructive policy based 
on increased consumption and better utilisation of wealth. He 
says nothing about raising wages. His policy is to change the 
present marketing boards into public utility companies to run 
the slaughter-houses, bacon factories, milk depots, &c. The bulk 
of our foodstuffs would then pass through these concerns. They 
would buy from the farmers and producers and sell to the dis- 
tributing trades. Thus retail prices would fall because of saving 
in cost of distribution. The gulf between the remunerative price 
paid to the farmer-producer and price paid by the consumers 
would be bridged by subsidies from the State. Such subsidies 
would be raised by a tax on wealthy income taxpayers, who 
would benefit later, Sir John thinks, by increased industrial 
returns. We imagine Sir John Orr has reckoned without the 
opposition of the owning-class. Still it is something to find 
economists are worrying about the malnutrition of the workers 
and would-be workers. They may realise eventually that their 
plans for coping with poverty amidst plenty are hopeless because 
they ignore the question why such lunacy should exist. 
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HE plain man occasionally feels that ’e dunno where ’e are 

when he studies the vagaries of the workers’ movement. 
He noted with approval that at the Trades Union Congress a 
resolution was carried nem con. calling on the General Council 
to press for the repeal of the Trades Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927, and the Incitement to Disaffection Act, and expressing 
the opinion that one of the first jobs of a Labour Government 
should be to repeal these Acts and wipe out the House of Lords 
if it stood in the way of repeal. This resolution was seconded in 
an able speech by a delegate from a large union, who is one of 
its full-time officials and Parliamentary candidates. 


FEW weeks later a resolution embodying the same demand 

was submitted to the Labour Party Conference. The chair- 
man of the conference was the political secretary of the large 
union mentioned. The resolution was on the agenda from his 
union. Several members of the T.U.C. General Council were 
delegates, yet the ‘‘previous question” for disposing of inconve- 
nient or valueless resolutions was carried, and, of course, the 
proposal was jettisoned without discussion. It is all very per- 
plexing. ` 


ERHAPS the heads of the Labour Party hold our view that 

there is small prospect of Labour securing a parliamentary 
majority at the forthcoming General Election. In that case we 
can understand their reluctance to add to their difficulties by fol- 
lowing the lead of the T.U .C. on the question of the Trades Dis- 
putes Act. On the other hand the Act was devised to hamstring 
democracy and is a good example of Fascist method. It for- 
bids the unions to act in concert, to (for example) give the miners 
the maximum assistance promised by the T.U.C. It has effectu- 
ally curtailed the income of the Labour Party by reversing ‘the 
method of collection of the political payment from members of 
trade unions. Each trade union member has now to sign a 
declaration that he or she desires to pay the shilling per year, 
before it can be collected. Previously it was collected from all 
members unless they had obtained and signed a declaration that 
they did not desire to pay. If Fascism is to be combatted the time 
is now, and one method is to unceasingly expose the dangerous 
nature of Acts aimed at the liberty and power of the common 
people. Evidently that view is not held by the statesmen of the 
Labour Party, nor by the trade union leaders at the Labour 
Party Conference. 
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HE major question at the L.P. Conference was that of 

“sanctions” and, as we anticipated, the decision was similar 
to that arrived at by the T.U.C. We expressed our opinion last 
month and the march of events gives us no reason to change it. 
When the T.U.C. and L.P. arrived at their decisions they 
appeared to be based on the theory that peace could be main- 
tained and war prevented. But war broke out only a few days 
later, and the workers’ movement has now to ask itself whether 
it is prepared to support the extension of the conflict to what 
may become a world war. We earnestly hope that it will say, 
“No.” “Sanctions,” translated by the plain man mean boycott, 
blockade, and finally the use of armed force; the latter indeed 
may easily be precipitated by the adoption of the blockade. 
‘Wars have a terrible effect upon the public mind and upon the 
public psychology. Many of us will remember the outburst of 
the last war. . . . Let us admit that there were few men, even 
in the Labour Party, who could withstand the onslaught of war 
at that time,” quoth Herbert Morrison on December 5th, 1926. 


e 
HAT impression did Labour’s official Daily Herald intend 
to create when, in reporting Dr. Dalton’s speech as the 
mover of the “‘sanctions’’ resolution at the L.P. Conference it 
said: 
“The cheering which greeted this declaration continued after Sir Stafford Cripps, 


who followed, had taken his place on the rostrum, and it was some minutes before 
he could start his speech.” 


Compare this with two reports selected at random from the 
“capitalist”? Press: 

“When Sir Stafford Cripps rose to voice his opposition, applause came from all 
parts of the hall and from the public gallery. It was fully three minutes before he 
could begin his speech.” 

“When Sir Stafford Cripps rose to take part in debate he was greeted with 
tremendous enthusiasm from the body of the hall and spectators in the gallery.” 

The Daily Herald’s method may be ingenious, but is it 
cricket ? 


POLITICUS. 











YONE NOGUCHI 


Hobby 


NE who looks in my section of Who’s Who will notice that 

walking is my hobby. Some fifteen years ago when I was 
asked about my life by its editor, I found that the item of 
“hobby” was difficult to satisfy, because I had no hobby that 
might pass under its name. But to have nothing of it, I thought, 
it might bring disgrace upon my gentleman’s dignity. Driven 
into a corner, I might say, I put down the word of walking as 
my hobby. But this walking, at least in England, was supposed 
to be a legitimate kind of hobby for any gentleman. Especially 
as a hobby of an old man it is healthy, economical and proper. 
It is true that I know personally a few men in England who 
make a hobby out of walking. It sounds somewhat spiritless to 
become one of them; but I thought that, when walking was said 
to be my hobby, nobody would spin, controversies out of it. As 
I said, it was the affair of humbug altogether; so I never hap- 
pened to think whether walking suits me or not. If you accuse 
me with irresponsibility, I will say that I only feel small. But 
when in Who’s Who J see many men whose hobby is walking, 
I cannot help feeling suspicious, smiling in thought that they 
might be as I am, a poor creature with no hobby to mention of. 
I know that nearly all my friends are better off for the matter 
of hobby; even when people criticise me, saying that I am a 
miserable fellow like a dry herring hard and tasteless, I have no 
word to protest against them. 


But I feel sometimes terribly lonesome from very reason that 
I have no hobby. In the book of Issa’s hokku poems which I 
opened not long ago, I found the following: 


‘Alas, thirty-six years have passed since the 6th of Anei 
(1772-1780) when I left my country home for life’s vagabond- 
ing over ten thousand miles; thirty-six years are fifteen thou- 
sand nine hundred sixty days. How bitterly have I been sub- - 
jected to application! There has not been even one day when 
I felt ease in my mind. But before I knew it I became a white- 
haired old man. 


How strange it is 
That I should have lived fifty years! 
Hallelujah to flower’s spring! 
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First day of spring at last! 

Fifty years I've lived, .. . 

Not a beggar in rush-clothes ! 

Alas, fifty years have passed, 

Having no night 

When I danced in joy.” 
How strongly I was impressed by the last hokku poem, since I 
myself, like Issa, had spent long fifty years with no night in 
dancing ! Issa must have been a poor fellow like myself, who, if 
he was asked about his hobby, had no other way to answer but 
with the word of walking. I have had no opportunity to suffer 
Issa’s intense application; even though I had no chance to feel 
a mother’s great love—I had no experience like Issa’s, to suffer 
under step-mother’s tyranny. Issa, it is said, was turned out 
from home when he was a boy; but from my own free will, in 
elated spirit, I left home toward the western country, where I 
spent more than ten years. Now having already passed fifty 
years, I look back upon the past and often think what a hard life 
I experienced. Indeed my fifty years were a painful series of fight 
in loss or gain, having no,favourite pursuit in leisure to please 
myself. I was a miserable creature, like Issa, who “‘passed fifty 
years having no night when he danced in joy.” 

I used to play a game of shogi-chess when I was a boy, my 
usual opponent being a son of a neighbouring priest, who was a 
better player, beside being clever to make me irritated; I always 
lost the game eight times out of ten, because my passionate love 
of it made me more awkward and clumsy. With a great deter- 
mination to beat him during my life, I played the game with 
him one summer night, sitting on a wooden bench which I 
brought out in front of my house. But fate was not kind to me 
again so that my king became checkmated, when at this moment 
of death agony I kicked off the chess-board by my foot, and 
exposing my cowardice, I jumped back into my house. Never 
again my fingers touched chessmen. 

I cannot understand how the game of go-checkers is played, 
although I have seen its contests so often in the past. While I 
lived in America, I went not so seldom to a place where my 
countrymen met together in joy or sorrow, and I saw sometimes 
how they played this game. In spite of my complete ignorance 
with its rules, I felt some agreeable sensation running through 
me. How pleasantly the checker stones sound striking the board ! 
I should say that the pleasure in their sound was something hard 
to define. And it was so amusing to see the faces of the players 
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with their special expression not seen in ordinary time, which, 
as if an autumnal sky, now became cloudy and then clear, or as if 
a spring bird, now sung songs and then stopped singing. It is 
the mischief or playfulness of the game that makes a man who 
is close-tongued in usual days talkative and jolly in mood, or 
makes a man who is simple and straight, unmask of his hidden 
psychology when he repeats ‘‘not yet” all the time. Since return- 
ing home, I have had hardly any occasion to see a go contest. 
Once some years ago when I was living in a monastery at Kama- 
kura, I happened to hear a cool refreshing sound of the checker- 
stones echoing through the large rooms with sliding screens 
unclosed ; I knew that the monk was playing the go game with a 
guest. But not wishing to see their contest, I only enjoyed then 
the rhythmical sound of the checker-stones which was most 
appropriate to the summer morning. It is indeed the sound that 
suggests Oriental solitude. If I am asked what I love in sound, 
I will point out, first of all, the sound of gio-stones, then the 
sound of a wind playing fox and geese in a bamboo forest. 

There was a ‘‘Chinese Town” in San Francisco of olden day, 
a dirty extraterritoriality where dusky, weird atmosphere obscured 
Oriental immorality into mystery ; not the Chinese Town of late, 
but that of thirty years ago, revolved on its axle of gambling 
and harlotry. It was, in truth, a human garbage wherein 
Japanese labourers threw freely money which they earned with 
sweat. Comparing life with the game of cards, Rossetti writes: 

‘What be her cards, you ask? Even these: 
The heart, that doth but crave 
More, having fed; the diamond, 
Skilled to make base seem brave, 
The club, for smiting in the dark; 
The spade, to dig a grave.” 
Indeed these are life’s cards. A heaped gold, Rossetti sings, is 
found beside the card-dealer whose ‘‘eyes unravel the coiled 
night and know the stars at noon’’; the dream that wraps her 
brows is wonderfully rich. We human beings surround this 
mysterious card-dealer, and stake all upon the cast. 

When Rossetti writes about the cards flying on Life’s board 
faster than a dancer’s feet, a pale skinny Chinese in the 
gambling den comes to my mind, whose long fingers, so cun- 
ning and slippery like a snake, counted the buttons on the board 
with a bamboo stick. I was charmed strangely, I confess, by the 
stillness in the den, that kept for a time all the gamblers in 
anxiety. I was, however, a man of whom game or sport was not 
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in blood; so | never felt to bet anything that night when my 
friend took me to the gambling den about which I am speaking. 
My friend wished me to put down his stake on his behalf; but 
when I obeyed him and lost the game, I was sorry for him that 
fate had opposed me in this new undertaking. How could the 
gamblers’ God have smiled, I wondered, on me who cursed 
him! When I gave my friend some money to cover a portion 
of his loss, I felt easy in my mind thinking that it relieved me 
somewhat from a responsibility which, however, I had taken 
reluctantly. One more occasion on which I showed that I was 
born without gambling instinct, came to me afterwards at Santa 
Barbara of California in South. There were many Japanese 
farmers who tried to kill time with buying a Chinese lottery 
called ‘‘Fool’s Ticket.” They were buying it in hope that this 
lottery might change into a wise man’s ticket. Being asked by 
one of the farmers, I chose for him characters of the lottery which 
being wise words from the analects of Confucius, were used for 
such a vulgar purpose as gambling. I mused, however, thinking 
that this Chinese lottery was not without the suggestion that in 
China a sage and gambler dive together. Unfortunately, I could 
not represent these two persons myself; so you will know, with- 
out my telling, how the lottery ticket which I marked turned out. 
Although I lived in America for a long time, where gambling 
might be a sort of gentleman’s pursuit, I never again put my 
hands on any game or sport. I never saw even a game of baseball 
or boxing match in America. 

As next thing I would like to dwell on my diet. Being a per- 
son with a sweet tooth by nature, I kept myself apart from any 
bottle of wine. But the majority of my old friends, strange 
enough, were wine-bibbers or even soakers; being sober myself, 
I was obliged to keep a face of pot-companion towards them, 
and often listen to their wild talk and sometimes chime in with 
pleasing remarks. A few years ago I bought some bottles of 
claret which I hoped to drink for my health; after spending one 
or two months to finish one bottle of them, I sent down the rest 
to my kitchen to be used for cooking purpose. Some friend of 
mine says to me: “Drink, Noguchi, you know that wine makes 
blood ! It is a pity that you don’t drink, that is one flaw in your 
being a perfect jewel.” Whether it is a flaw or not I cannot tell, 
but my teetotalism is inborn; I cannot help my nature. 

I was, however, somewhat an epicure in my Western life; I 
went round searching ‘after a good coffee or salad from one 
restaurant to another in New York or London. I was able to 
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criticise even tamales which Spaniards are fond of, or tell you 
how to make a good dish out of Italian macaronis. Once I wrote 
the following: ‘“‘It is certainly a proof of one’s being a prig or 
crank that he is fond of sea-hedgehogs or pickles of chopped 
fish-salt. The fellow who eats an indigestible food with joy or 
pain will be one quick-tempered or obstinate. People who cannot 
live without a dish of taste or food rich and heavy, something 
like a tempura (fried fish) or spitchcock, are often the men given 
up to pleasure; they are sometimes irresponsible. One who 
repeats pies already at the breakfast table, cannot be bad in 
temperament; the man who orders a toast cut to the size of 
two inches square, or wants to boil his eggs exactly for three 
minutes, is a complete egoist.” 

When I returned home and lived in Tokyo or in its vicinity, 
I went round from one restaurant to another for a fried fish or 
broiled eels, and appeared to be a man of special taste in food. 
But for the past four or five years I have been neglecting them ; 
to-day I am only a peaceful fellow, prosaic, of taste not so par- 
ticular, and my diet has no distinguished hobby. 

Well, and what about my clothes? There was a time, I con- 
fess, long ago, when I took pains with my neckties or shirts, 
and was not afraid to spend even one guinea for a pair of stock- 
ings. But to-day I am content with a proletarian necktie of one 
shilling, and wear it at least for one year. And the clothes, 
Japanese or foreign, which I am wearing to-day, are as old as 
kitchen rugs; one or two buttons of them are always off. My 
old wife worries about it, and sometimes says that such a careless 
manner in dressing is beneath my dignity. But I am a harmless 
anarchist who wears a hat three years old. 

Now that I have said everything, I must return to the begin- 
ning and say that walking is the one thing left to me as my 
hobby. I dare say that this walking is quite a suitable thing for 
me at present. But none the less it is a question which I must 
think about. When I was young, walking was my hobby, and I 
even took a journey on foot that lasted more than thirty days; 
my walking then became sometimes one of the newspaper 
gossips. But my faith in walking grew impaired some ten years 
ago, when Robert Bridges, then Poet Laureate, took me round 
Oxford for sightseeing. I could not walk as fast as this old poet ; 
my walking speed was only a half or third of the speed he 
walked. Robert Nichols who was then an undergraduate, saw 
us by the roadside and murmured to himself: ‘‘Noguchi, a 
short-legged tortoise, runs for life after Bridges, a long-legged 
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stork !’? I do not know- whether Robert Bridges gave walking 
in Who’s Who as his hobby, but I have no right to profess it. 
If walking may not be my hobby, ought I not to correct Who’s 
Who? To tell the truth, even a little walking in my garden 
begins ‘to be tiresome to me now. If such a term as “Not 
walking” is permissible, my hobby is ‘‘Not walking’’; that is 
to say, I sit quietly before my table in the dingy study. But you 
must not take me for a studious person, because it is only that 
I sit before the table—that is all. Therefore “Not studying” 
instead of ‘‘Not walking’’ might be a better hobby for me to-day. 


NANCY WILLIAMS 


The End 


LD Mr. Preedy stood up, took off his hat, and placed it 

on the chair behind him. ‘‘The problem,” he began, 
‘is a problem of time, as those of you who have read 
Wells’ ‘Time Machine,’ or Dunne’s ‘Experiment with Time,’ 
or the play ‘Berkeley Square,’ will realise. All these phantasies 
are based on the conception of some fundamental change in our 
relation to time. In each case people begin to behave differently 
as their circumstances alter in some peculiar manner; and the 
cause of this is their viewpoint. It makes no difference to the 
nature of the object perceived whether it is perceived from an 
idealist, or from a materialist point of view. If I begin to call the 
the objects of my sense-fields ‘sensa’ instead. of ‘material things,’ 
they do not suddenly become transparent, or misty; they do not 
become colourless, nor do they in any way alter their customary 
regularities of behaviour. It may be suggested that material 
objects are supposed to exist during the absence of the subject, 
whereas ‘sensa,’ ‘presentations,’ or whatever you like to call 
them, do not. But here I must ask, where is the knowable 
difference ?”’ 

“But,” interrupted David, who was the only young person 
present, and the only one who openly showed his consideration 
of the termination of existence, ‘‘what do you conceive will 
happen at the end of the world ?”’ 

Old Preedy sighed, and looking hard at the young man 
replied, “Oh everything will disintegrate, separate into its 
separate parts. And the human body first of all. Its parts will 
come asunder, and live separately; but only for the time being. 
After that all will be swallowed up.” 
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“But for this ‘time being’ P’ David asked, ‘‘How will things 
be then ? Can you not describe to us ?”’ 

‘Why certainly,” the old man continued, ‘‘the soil will have 
grown very sandy, and the trees and bushes will all be of the 
scrubby variety, junipers and cactus.” 

“Yes, yes, but the men, the organs?” 

“Oh well, they will be scattered about, some lying in the sand, 
some hanging on trees. You will walk along and see an ear on 
the branch of a bush, and a pair of eyes will be sitting at the 
mouth of a hole.” 

“But what do you mean, ‘walk along’? How?” 

“Ah! You will be a pair of little boots, a pair of defenceless 
little boots, and the eyes will follow you, they will watch you 
right across the landscape, right across the field of vision, from 
one end of the world to the other, and you will stop, and then go 
on again, and then stop, for there will be no reason why you 
should stop, or go on.” 

“And then,” David persisted, half rising, ‘‘something hap- 
pens? Something ad 

“Oh no,” Preedy replied, “why? You haven’t grasped my 
conception in the least.” ; 

There was a pause, during which someone muttered ‘‘it all just 
falls away.” Then David got up, quivering, and said “I don’t 
believe things will happen like that at all. They won’t allow it. 
It wouldn’t be allowed.” 

“Ho ! It wouldn’t be allowed,” echoed Preedy. 

‘What about Truth and Justice ?”? said another. ‘‘You’ve for- 
gotten Truth and Justice.” 

“I knew he was up to some knavery or other,” cried a stout 
lady, getting up and addressing the whole assembly. “I knew 
it all along. Trying to make away with Truth and Justice! 
Where should we be ?”’ and she glared challengingly around her 
audience, ‘‘where should we be, I say, without Truth and Jus- 
tice?’ She sat down grunting to herself, and then said as an 
afterthought, ‘‘Mothers. Some of us are mothers.” 

Old Preedy, who had all this while been standing, smiling 
sardonically, if a little uneasily, now began to be alarmed at the 
volume of protest that he appeared to have evoked. He attempted 
to say something which would calm the feeling against him, but 
all his efforts to make himself heard failed, so he had to content 
himself with shouting ‘Very well, I will say no more.” And he 
took his hat off the chair, replaced it on his head, and sat down. 


| 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
, “Comradeship With Nature” 


HE most important truths are proverbially the simplest and 
the hardest to express. In The Adelphi for October Mr. 
Murry speaks of ‘‘Comradeship with Nature,” adding that he 
fears it is a vague and suspect phrase. It is. It always will be 
to those who do not already know from experience what it means. 
But happily there is on page 57 of the same issue a phrase which 
may offer even them a clue. Mr. G. S. Street is there quoted as 
saying: ‘‘For the farmer, machinery is subservient to the in- 
herent life force in man, plants and animals; for the townsman 
the outlook is reversed, his life is subservient to the machine.’’ 
Before commenting upon these two statements, I should like 
to add a third, which is taken from a pamphlet I wrote nineteen 
years ago. Perhaps I may, be pardoned for quoting what now 
seems a little incoherent, on the ground that it recalls to me a 
moment of vivid realisation. I still remember the strange sense 
of discovery with which I wrote the first sentence: it marked an 
epoch in experience : 

“There is between man and the earth which bears him a 
perfect equation, a spiritual law of gravity. Upon his recog- 
nition and acceptance of that equation depends all the happiness 
he can ever know. The Greeks signified their knowledge of this 
equation by the principle ‘Nothing too much.’ This globe on 
which we find ourselves moves in obedience to laws of harmony 
we can know and appreciate. Man again moves in obedience to 
laws of harmony with the earth. The beauty of earth’s harmony 
as-it moves in concord with the spheres is beyond our power to 
increase or destroy, but man has the power either to enhance or 
to detract from the beauty of his harmony with the earth. As 
yet he is but little aware of that harmony, and even his highest 
conceptions of it are but shadows of reality. But while the degrees 
of harmony between man and the earth remain almost infinite 
to our perceptions there are limits to earth’s endurance of dis- 
cord. Western Europe seems bent on finding them.” 

Now an appeal for a revival of the sense of comradeship with 
Nature, which Mr. Murry makes, is confronted with a 
stupendous question if we accept Mr. Street’s verdict—as I do— 
that the townsman’s outlook is one which stands in direct opposi- 
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tion to such a hope. For if the countryman and the townsman 
have diametrically opposing views, then there must be conflict 
between them and the health of the community as a whole must 
be continually impaired: indeed community cannot exist between 
people holding opposing philosophies. Either we are conscious 
of the necessity for vital relationship with animate Nature as a 
whole, or we are not conscious of any such necessity. If we arè 
so conscious, then co-operation and harmony with the earth-life 
will appear to us as a primary need; but if we deny the necessity 
of any such dependence, then we ‘shall scorn the idea of any 
sort of obedience to Nature-outside-man, and strive only to bring 
Nature into slavish subservience to our empirical wills. 

I suggest that, broadly speaking, the second of these alterna- 
tives represents the attitude that has dominated the whole indus- 
trial period. Man has become detached—uprooted from the 
earth: he has been living in false independence of Nature. 
Actually, of course, he cannot live in independence; but the 
deplorable vitiation of his life which industrial man now suffers 
is, I submit, due to his false sense of personal independence 
of Nature. He has forfeited all sense of living relationship with 
the earth and maintains an existence which is above it only in 
the sense that it is in the air—in an artificial vacuity. He is con- 
tinually acting upon Nature (and many of his acts are wounds) 
but he has no sense of a reciprocal flow of life from her. For that 
reason, his attitude is essentially inhuman. His ideal is Nature 
in complete subservience ; but the irony of Mr. Street’s judgment 
reminds us that in the effort to achieve so onesided an ideal, his 
own life is made subservient to the machine! 

What is the effect of the atrophy of man’s consciousness of 
“the inherent life force in man, plants and animals?” The 
answer comes pat. Sterile intellectualism. For the foundations 
of all man’s instinctive life are buried in his unconscious rela- 
tionship with the earth. There are the roots of his humanity, and 
out of them comes the sap of all natural existence. Cut him off 
from them, and how can he act save as a detached inhuman 
intelligence ? Lawrence understood this so deeply that his whole 
work may be regarded as one great cry for the restoration of the 
instinctive tie which keeps man one with Nature—which keeps 
him human, not by design of the intellectual or ‘‘spiritual’’ will, 
but by a consciously and unconsciously sustained love relation- 
ship between him and the earth. 

It is difficult to discuss in sufficiently realistic terms a matter 
that goes so deep. What it comes to is that the modern town- 
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dweller lives without realising the primary elements upon which 
his life depends. It is no concern of his that the sun is in the 
sky, or that the moon should wax or wane: he sees neither sun- 
rise nor sunset, they are outside his orbit. Climate is not impor- 
tant to him: he is aware of it only self-protectively. To him the 
passage of the seasons is not a continuous voice whispering inti- 
mations of evolving life; for he does not converse with Nature 
at all, and when he hears her voice it is merely to say that he 
had better put on a coat or take off a shirt. Having no natural 
sources of wonder he is obliged to worship the gods of his own 
making, which are all inanimate. For all his intents and pur- 
poses the earth might be a flat plain suspended immovable in 
space and lit by an arc lamp; and it is to an earth after, this 
pattern that his detached intelligence aspires. What he actually 
creates with this intelligence, we call ‘‘the machine.” But the 
machine is not self-evolving: it is the deliberate creation of the 
desirous mind of man, and is made, like all created things, ‘‘in 
his own image.” That is why man quarrelling with the machine 
is only man quarrelling wéth himself. 

So it would appear that nothing short of a new attitude to the 
physical earth, on which we live and move and have our physical 
being, is what is required. Yes, a new comradeship with Nature, 
involving a new and a humbler mind—the mind of which 
Wordsworth and every great English poet has been prophetic. 
But it must be a new comradeship: not the old subservience so 
completely typified by the chronically over-worked agricultural 
Jabourer whose sinewy limbs and wasted face betoken the slavery 
of man under earth’s oppression. And it is the machine itself, 
rightly applied (which includes the legal forms of Socialism), 
that can be made the means of creating the new synthesis between 
man subservient and man oblivious to Nature. But not until 
Almighty Intelligence has been humbled in recognition of the 
continuance and eternal wonder of Nature itself as the primary 
expression of the life force with which man is privileged to co- 
operate. And that recognition is an individual experience which 
we either have or have not: it does not belong to a world con- 
tinually compensating for its loss of the sense of harmony with 
the living earth by feverish activities and stimulations of childish 
excitement. If you need golf or cinemas regularly, you may be 
sure you know nothing about it. If speed is your god and politi- 
cal activity your passion, you still have to wait: you don’t know 
the rhythm. But if you like the feel of a spade: if you’ve a per- 
sonal attachment to an allotment: if the movement of the seasons 
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is aS native to your senses as breathing and as appreciable as 
the dole: if soil means life to you, and trees and hills are more 
grateful to your sense than a flat in Mayfair, then I think you 
are on the way to the realisation of a standard of life which, 
having inherent value, will ultimately free itself from the tyranny 
of the machine by endowing it with your sense of value. 

By a coincidence I happen to have come across a book which 
seems to me to offer a pretty good illustration of what is at least 
partially implied by ‘‘comradeship with Nature.” It is A Coun- 
tryman’s England, by Dorothy Hartley, and has been recently 
published. I know nothing of the author, but the book is con- 
cerned with what is to me the realest life in England. It is packed 
with information, a living survey of the land, written with quiet 
lyrical appreciation, warm humanism and the most apt humour, 
showing the essential nature of the countryman’s life by exhibit- 
ing his life and work as one. I commend it as a rare thing—a real 
book in a literary world of mass-products. 

MAX PLOWMAN.. 


Politicus and Sanctions 


HE comments of ‘‘Politicus’”” on the Abyssinian situation 

leave me unsatisfied. They seem to me to partake too much 
of what I may calla “‘negative’’ attitude towards the present 
crisis. I agree with him in his criticism of the T.U.C. for giving 
the Government a blank cheque in support of ‘‘sanctions’’ and 
what may follow: that seems to me a dangerous and even fatal 
course. The Labour Movement, it seems to me, should do its 
utmost to compel the Government to table its terms of peace. 
What it should have, and what it is in a position to extort, is a 
proof of the bona fides of the British Government in its declared 
policy of support of the League. 

This is what I should call a ‘‘positive’’ attitude towards the 
situation. We socialists are in danger of failing to re-adjust our 
attitude to the conditions of a changing world, and of slipping 
back into what is indistinguishable from a purely individualist 
pacifism. The successful establishment of a Socialist régime in 
Russia, and the entry of Russia into the League of Nations, with 
the manifest determination to make the Covenant a reality, are 
factors of vital importance in the world-situation to-day; and 
factors of revolutionary importance for the foreign policy of 
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Socialism. Indeed, it is for the first time in history now possible 
and necessary for Socialists to have a foreign policy: it is quite 
simple—support Soviet Russia. But really support her. The 
simple blank cheque method of the T.U.C.; as ‘‘Politicus’’ truly 
urges, will in all probability merely result in committing the 
Labour Movement to a shady, Imperialist peace. The true policy 
of the Labour Movement is to use its mighty power to secure 
that the British Government means business—and what busi- 
ness is, in this matter, is simply defined: it is what Soviet Russia 
means by business. A realistic and Socialist Labour Movement 
should now be constantly in touch with Moscow. For the first 
time, one can lay it down as an axiom that, in this situation and 
all ensuing situations in which the League is concerned, the 
British Labour Movement should take its inspiration from 
Moscow. ; 

Sectarian, dog-in-the-manger, minority policies—among which 
I reckon those of the I.L.P. and the Socialist League—are worse 
than useless. They reveal a fatal ignorance that Socialism, by 
the mere advent of Soviet Russia, is become not a potential but 
an actual world-power. It is not Socialism in the abstract that we 
have to defend now, but Socialism in the concrete. And we must 
wake up to the fact. 

DIALECTICUS. 


Epigram 


I heard a Mayfair Marxist say, 
“‘Religion’s opium for the masses.” 
That’s rather out-of-date to-day, 
When Marx is cocktail for the classes. 
G.T.C.J. 














Wheres Your War-Horse? >50" 


F a pet-dog has been sitting easy on a bed of true affection and 

man’s-best-friend stuff for years, and then some hoofy, fellow 
takes to visiting the family and keeps on saying ‘‘Tcha! pet- 
dog,” and lifting it to the far corner of the room with his boot 
every time he enters, pet-dog will be shocked first time; but by 
and by at the first sign of the hoofy one, it will dash for the corner 
and stand there apprehensive but prepared. This, I believe, is 
known to Soviet Science as the conditioned reflex. It’s what 
we've all got on a large scale. August, 1914, was the’ initial 
boot. It burst on a surprised world like a fire-engine into 
a beauty-parlour. We’ll never be caught like that again. We 
learnt our lesson. And the result is what we’ve just had during 
the wet month of October, 1935; a most word-perfect rehearsal 
for 1914——rehearsal after the performance, but a wow for all that. 

All concerned knew their stations to a hair’s breadth and got 
to ’em smartly. It was good as a play to see. First, the B.N.G. 
(or Brit. Nat. Gov.) hurriedly wropped itself in Geneva idealism, 
thus swinging the whole force of that awkward peace ballot 
behind it; then the opposition (its honours thick upon it) decided 
that this war being against Fascists, who are not as other men, 
is a just war, thus swinging the anti-Fascist front behind’ it; 
next, but right to time, the minority leadership of the Labour 
movement promptly goes off into exile so as to be ready to tale 
over during the ensuing peace when it comes. Meanwhile abroad 
Mussolini was scattering Kaiser-like photographs of himself 
about the Press; and Abyssinia (who must have been coached, 
surely) gave an imitation of Brave Little Belgium, which was 
pretty hot considering she did it in her bare feet. And finally, to 
bring it right home to your own doors, we had Low of the 
Standard turning out poster-cartoons in best Raemaker style as 
though he’d never been anything but a patriot all his born days. 

Now nobody wants to cavil at such well-planned manoeuvres. 
But though you can keep your cavil under control you can’t help 
honest doubt entering in. What I doubt is whether this really 
‘can be a healthy war at all. People are far too sharp and knowing 
about it. There’s not the flush of foggy enthusiasm, strong men 
buying penny flags to wave, and dim women rushing up’ to a 
boy in khaki and saying, “You hero, I could bite you,’’—with- 
out which war goes but badly, on one leg and that limping. In 
fact, there seem to be two main schools of thought prevalent in 
the streets. One argues that if they’ve got to be wiped out they’d 
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just as soon be shot with their backs to the wall, as gassed facing 
the enemy. The other thinks cunningly that it’s better to join 
up because in this war the safest place will be the front line. Now 
that’s no way to talk. If we women have to go round handing 
out white feathers to the troops before they leave, the whole 
thing is going to be depressed at the outset. No child wants to 
feel that his daddy’s skulking in the front line, while other 
parents are playing a hero’s part against the nearest backyard 
wall. Of course, there’s also a third crowd who are busy stuffing 
themselves with cocoa and health products in the hope of shatter- 
ing their constitutions in time to be exempt from military service, 
but they’re not a school of thought exactly so we’ll leave them 
out of it—as they would wish. 

The fact is war has flown off the handle. It’s like one of those 
silly thunderstorms you meet with in London that keep following 
you about all day—you know them, the sort that rumbles and 
drenches you as you’re going along Holborn, that you dodge by 
taking a tube to South Kensington, and as you’re talking to a 
chap outside the Science Museum you hear a bumble-bumble 
and here’s the great balmy*thing crawling up Exhibition Road. 
This war can’t be persuaded to stay in the war-zone: it’s going 
to be rumbling around anywhere practically. 

Nobody will believe in it. For, of course, a completely un- 
hinged catastrophe like that holds no promise getting us any- 
where we want to go. It will be pointless, like an outbreak of 
boils, and inhuman as an Act of God. To people who are socially 
suicidal because there is nothing in them that makes for life this 
will be an opportunity to destroy as many and as much as pos- 
sible—to destroy cynically, for in this kind of un-Holy War 
death-wishers make the best soldiers. The others will suffer the 
destruction, and hold a little warmth of unformed life against 
it for the day when the suicide orgy has swept the world clean 
and they have to re-create in another fashion. One or the other 
kind we'll all be, but it isn’t a choice—many are chosen, 
none will be called. If this seems gloomy to you, let’s look on 
the bright side: in the next war, the one after this one, they’ll 
not want you at all, son. It will be demonstrated by then, that 
give an Abyssinian boots and bombs and you don’t need no 
Italian, nor no Briton neither. The destructive unit is then 
perfectly complete, so you can put your war-horse back in the 
scullery, and spend your time peeping out to see if there’s any 
blackies in the sky to-day. Old Moore, I think, will concur in 
this. THE SWEEPER-UP. 


THE ARTS TO-DAY (with illustrations). Edited by Geoffrey i nd 
(Bodley Head) 8s. 6d. 

- According: to its editor, this. compilation i is not a manifesto on ‘the 
part of a clique: no theoretical shoe-string links up the I-lets of the 
gang here assembled. Well, to begin with, you can hardly expect 
any reviewer to stand for that. Come along with a collection guaran- 
teed all different and think we’re going to review it bit by bit—no 
fear: makes too much work. Besides, Grigson’s world doesn’t really 
contain that amount of diversity: if the book’s not a’ group-pro- 
gramme, it is at least a sort of spectrum thrown by a push ‘of 
intellectuals made prismatic by the similarity of their circumstances. 
The spectrum begins in the violets and- blues with Auden (Psychology), 
MacNiece (Poetry) and Grigson (Painting), gradually working round 
to something redder in’ Grierson (Cinema) and Summerson (Archi- 
tecture). In between lies Calder-Marshall (Fiction), Crankshaw 
(Music) and Jennings (Theatre). I think that’s got the lot, and if 
arithmetic is any criterion to go by, there’s a muse missing here. 
Where's dear Terpsichore? 

Now the wind which blows through tfis AZolian harp is a mournful 
one. Somewhere down the line, far away from Auden-Grigson, 
nearer to Grierson-Jennings, is a gulf: the separation of the arts from 
their natural public. From here it blows. Listen to it. ‘‘For some- 
time,’’ the editor thinks, as he gladly abandons the vulgar arts of 
the cinema, theatre and architecture because they need too much 
audience, ‘‘for sometime the best arts will be those most individual 
which will have the small but wider audience Mr. MacNiece expects 
for poetry.” Auden quotes Freud: ‘‘The voice of the intellect is soft 
and low, but it is persistent until it has secured a hearing. After what 
may be countless repetitions, it does get a hearing. This is one of the 
few facts which may help to make us rather more hopeful about the 
future of mankind.” ‘‘Literature is begetting itself on itself, a sort 
of parthenogenesis or self-fertilisation such as is. found in tape- 
worms. . . .’’ Calder-Marshall. Crankshaw: ‘‘We have at least 
Sibelius.” ‘‘Nor do I see,” says Jennings, “the motives behind this 
activity altering in any relevant way.” Summerson: “The best that 
can be said for architecture to-day is that an attitude is forming which 
is so fundamentally honest that it will not combat its own inevitable 
metamorphosis.”’ 

Mournful, isn’t it? But we don’t need to mind that. As long-as 
we know what we ‘re up against we can get over it. Grierson’ and 
Summerson, for instance, are not depressing because you feel they 
know where they are and are doing something about it. Grigson and 
MacNiece, on the other hand, accept the conditions which make art 
of importance impossible and deludé themselves into believing that 
the various dots.and dashes contemporaneity squeezes out are all 
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there’s going to be, and therefore, are-enough. “A small but wider 
audience,” and artists who are small but wider too—at any rate 
MacNiece can anticipate with pleasure, longer Spender, and more 
dramatic Auden, as if-fashion was fate and since its always. going 
to be Tuesday we’ll have to sit up all night to get to any kind of 
morrow. Grigson persuades himself that W. Lewis’s uneasy desertion 
of one art for another is the vital luxuriance of a Leonardo; and sure 
enough, Calder-Marshall follows up by trotting out Wyndham as a 
novelist—but he’s probably yielding to group-opinion there. It’s a 
desperate attempt to make do with what it is. 


But to get round to the beginning again. (I ought to say here that 
this is a useful book if you’ ’re interested: it will give you a very good 
notion of the ‘‘tendencies’’ which plague our neglected intelligentsia 
of-the arts, how they chime and echo through’ apparent diversity, so 
that to pass from one art to another is to experience one harmonic 
after another, the original note not being there.) Auden very rightly 
heads the contents table with an all-Freud address, not very good in 
itself, mind you—it’s a notebook jotting which ought to have been 
left to seed itself and come up another year—but in place here. It’s 
all right to begin with a master of analysis if the Arts To-day are 
largely examples of criticaljmpractical activity, art dissected and 
preserved by dismemberment from the social contamination of bad 
beliefs. For whether you regard Freud as twin-keeper with Marx of 
the bourgeois conscience, as ideological reflection of the spanner 
Marx threw into the works, or as Marxian parallel in the sphere 
of private life—in any of these views his use to esthetics is consider- 
able. He provides the extra-zsthetic reference. A prop for critics, 
true, but when Auden sees him as a hope for artists is it not because 
art-work now is largely criticism of art, an anarchy of the qualities? 
How much of the force of Moore, Nicholson, Joyce, Stravinsky, 
Schénberg, Wyndham Lewis is derived from their emphasised 
antithetical relationship to what’s gone before? Their works appear 
mystifying or without point to people who come freshly to them ; they 
find appreciation only in an audience of historical-critical capacity, 
who see them with fond memory’s eye as one end of an amusing 
relationshjp, a whack or a whittle at the general corpus of art. (See 
illustrations: Moore for whacks; Nicholson for whittles.) 


You find everywhere apparently (1) attempts to rule out emotion 
except when controlled by wit, and (2) efforts to select one (the 

‘“‘purest’’) element in a work of art and make that isolated and 
supreme. Freudian practice, you’ll here recall, rescues love from its 
emotional, religious and social entanglements, makes it ‘‘pure’’ and 
controlled. ‘‘Debussy played with colour for its own sake; Stravinsky 
with rhythm; Bartok . - hurried back to the unsapped virility of the 
folk-song .. . ; Delius - +. Strauss... . ” “Such artists,” says 
Grigson of Ben Nicholson, ‘ ‘seem afraid of the liberty of the artist 
to use everything which he likes ; and some of them are wisely.afraid. 
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A touch of sentimentality, of easy though not vulgar emotion, does 
no damage if one can guide it ironically or with wit.” I bet it 
doesn’t. This fancy, to come full circle once again, is echoed in the 
streets and in Auden’s Hegelian tabulation (p. ł4) as Planned 
Socialism, or Harrow.at the Helm. ` 

The fact is, analysis is no inspiration for the artist. As long as the 
predominant reaction to life is analytical and defensive we shall have 
no great art. What the artist needs is a revealing dogma, something 
which he is simple enough to take well inside him so that it lights up 
a new positive quality in men and things without him having to screw 
up his eyes. The systems of analysis which are for this present genera- 
tion of conscious people, correctives and liquidators, might become 
dogmas to the lads next in turn. At any rate they’ll have to make 
life before they become art, and if we didn’t grossly overvalue the 
term ‘‘artist’’ (now in process of becoming a silly word like ‘‘poet”’ 
or “‘priest’’) we should not object to this natural evolution. When 
trees don’t like their soil they bear no fruit—well now, which of our 
artists likes his fellow-men or even his fellow-manliness? They are 
given over to social frigidity—-queer, with so much Freud about. 

JACK COMMON. 


THE NOTEBOOK OF A WOMAN ALONE. Edited by M. G. Ostle (Dent) 
ws. 6d. 


It would be an irony that would have appealed to Thomas Hardy 
and to the author of this book, if it should be a best-seller and a 
financial success. For it is a record of the short life of an unmarried 
woman struggling with poverty and loneliness and all the real and 
imaginary handicaps attaching to her sex in the struggle for survival 
in the man-made business world. But there is some mystery about its 
authorship. It purports to be the private notebooks of ‘‘Eve 
Wilson,’’ who worked for twenty years in a Registry Office for 
governesses, children’s nurses and superior maids, and who belonged 
to the class usually described as ‘‘impoverished gentlewomen.”’ ` 

At first sight it appears to be a scrappy collection of passages 
noted down from casual reading of library books in tubes and buses. 
“Eve Wilson” had few opportunities of education and culture, and 
her taste appears at first rather undiscriminating. It ranges from 
Bunyan, Blake, Hardy, Conrad and the Brontë’s to Winifred Holtby, 
C. B. Purdom and Ethel Mannin. But the cumulative effect of her 
selections and of her own frequent long and short contributions to 
her journal is impressive. Her directness and sincerity in introspec- 
tion enabled her to overcome most of the little snobbish tricks of 
mind to which the impoverished who are also culture-hungry and 
“‘refined” are so often given; and it enabled her to wring from her 
sad and sordid fate a real wisdom, a power of helping others, and 
at least the beginnings of a durable tranquility of mind. This book 
is all the more interesting because the life it records is so charac- 
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teristic of our times and yet it is a life that is nearly always described, 
with or without sympathy, from the outside. Here it is described 
from the inside, as it was lived from year to year; and we are able 
to see how much heroism it calls for and how, in this case, the 
challenge was faithfully met. 

Whether this book is fiction or literally true, it bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of essential truth, and it ought not to be overlooked. 
It is far more interesting than. most clever novels or tough stories of 
bums and down-and-outs living their life-in-the-raw. R, R. 


JOBBER SKALD. By John Cowper Powys (John Lane) 8s. 6d. 

LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF AN UPPER CLASS. By H. de Montherlant 
(John Miles) 7s. 6d. 

MEN IN A HURRY. By Juliette Pary (Dent) 7s. 6d. 

STAR AGAINST STAR. By Gawen Brownrigg (Obelisk Press, Paris) 5ofr. 

Mr. John Powys belongs to the nineteenth century; he is long and 
leisurely and multiplies his characters not from necessity of plot, 
almost one would say without regard to central design. Jobber Skald 
would be a stronger book if the author had not divided himself up 
into so many fragments: if, for instance, young Gaul, with his 
“Philosophy of Representation” and Magnus Muir, the elderly 
coach, with his father-fixation, had been fused into the one character 
of which they are facets. In another respect, too, Mr. Powys is lavish 
and wasteful ; here, as in Wolf Solent, an atmosphere of mystery 
and vague evil is made to surround several of the main persons, as 
well as being worked up on specific occasions ; and yet, both in 
general and particular, these mysteries shred out into nothing. When 
Magnus visits the young shop girl with whom he is in love, in 
defiance of her request that he should stay away, the elaborate to-do 
made not only by Magnum but by Mr. Powys leads one to expect a 
scene, probably a revelation of Curly’s infidelity, of which the reader 
is already aware. But “nothing of any import occurs, and one feels 
cheated. Nor does.this incident appear.to embody some theory about 
anti-climax, many though the author’s theories are. Indeed, the 
impression made by the whole book is of great talent directed largely 
by caprice, as if a novel were a bag into which could be dropped, any- 

_thing at any time on any subject felt or observed by a highly 
emotional, very articulate and deeply religious man.. 

It is the religion (Mr. Powys would probably prefer to sali it 
mythology) investing the book with an extremely personal and 
quirky flavour, which gives it unity. Almost every act, many inci- 
dents, and even a good many characters, are for him symbolic. Even 
his violent opposition to vivisection takes on a religious cast; and 
his feelings and thoughts about land and sea (the setting of Jobber 
Skald is Weymouth, Portland, and the Chesil Bank) are mystical. 
So true is he to his quirks, so sincere, so incapable of second-hand 
emotion or interpretation, that they take on a universal quality, and 
give his work a sort of greatness. Where he deliberately attempts to. 
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represent greatness in a person, he fails: the Jobber himself is one 
of those large, inarticulate, nautical, Conradian figures who turn out 
on closer view to be weak, obstinate and muddled. The greatness 
lies in the sense conveyed of man’s life playing out its drama against 
a setting ‘of obscure forces—forces concerning which we are, despite 
dim intuitions,: profoundly ignorant. This is Mr. John Powys” contri- 
bution to literature, and it is not negligible. 

‘Like the Powys brothers, M. de Montherlant creates characters 
in the nineteenth century sense of oddities, and believes in evil; but 
he is a writer of a very different kind. He is more like an ‘inspired, 
imaginative and less pedestrian Arnold Bennett, but without 
Bennett’s childish respect for wealth. He has recently protested 
against the title given to the English translation of his new novel, 
on the grounds that it implies hostility to the class represented, a 
hostility which he does not in fact feel. Les Celibataires is a-brilliant 
and. biting study of two Breton aristocrats, an uncle and a nephew, 
living in reduced circumstances, and each in his way a grotesquely 
eccentric figure. The book is. static, the incidents somewhat 
repetitive; the reader becomes more and more closely familiar, with 
the idiosyncrasies, past lives and present bankruptcy—a bankruptcy 
moral and mental no less than financial—of its persons. There is a 
twisted smile on every page, for ‘the wsiter’s superb style distills his 
savagery into pure drops of poison: 

It is a great mistake to place unlimited confidence in the ‘malice 
of man. They seldom do us all the harm they might. 

But there are poetry and wisdom as well as savagery, as when 
the elderly hermit Léon is charmed by the child of whom he has been 
afraid; and ‘in the passage about those relics of the war whom 
Duhamel calls “Forsaken Men”: 

- ‘And human beings! Somewhere, always, sighs respond to our 
sighs. But we do not know where, and nobody tells us, and we. 
remain with our thirst, and life passes. Ah no! It is not only 
because of the war that men are forsaken. It seems trivial to say 
it, but it has to be said: the lack of contacts is one of the great 
misfortunes of society. 

The truth expressed here applies, of course, only to extreme intro- 
verts such as Montherlant portrays. It is probably because he him- 
self belongs to this type that his exposition of the ‘‘wild men” Léon 
and Elie is tempered with sympathy, whereas he treats the young 
girl Simone, so capable of cóntact with the world that she earns her 
living in commerce, with untempered dislike and scorn. The men’s 
way of life is queer, morbid, and ends in parasitism or disaster— 
that, apparently, is tolerable; but her quasi-parasitism is ‘‘all so low 
that, we have not the heart to go any further’’ in describing it. Here 
sounds the note which indicates that disapprobation is partly com- 
posed of envy; whereas the main portion of the novel has an admir- 
ably detached tone. This highly readable and distinguished book 
should be read in the original if possible, but better in translation 
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than not at all. A good deal of its distinction gets through in English, 
although the translation is very uneven. 

The translation of Men in a Hurry is good; but this is a book of 
momentary yalue, not of permanent value like Montherlant’s. It is 
a very high-spirited account of the visit to U.S.S.R. of an American 
business man, his wife, daughter, courier (a disguised White 
Russian) and secretary. The author shows considerable knowledge 
of present-day Russia, but no bias; in acute, light-hearted, but con- 
centrated form, a great deal is said for and against both old and 
new régimes. 

Star Against Star might have been called The Making of a Lesbian, 
but its interesting material is thrown away, because the characters 
are not convincing, and there is a total want of inevitability in the 
development. The style is stereotyped. E. B. C. JONES. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE FILM. By Raymond Spottiswoode (Faber and 
Faber) 10s. 6d. 


The film art is young; the field opened has been small; and the 
workers huge in number. The result is that the theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of film language, apparatus, and potentialities 
resembles the worst type of overcrowded area. Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
sanity of approach to his subjéct has helped him, in his great clear- 
ance scheme, to lay bare a creative mechanism which can be under- 
stood and manipulated becuse its components, if not all practical 
applications, are distinct and tidy. 

His book starts off with a most useful set of definitions. Certain 
of them might have been made more clear if accompanied by 
examples. Yet no one interested in films should ignore this section 
unless they believe they can drive a car without caring to distinguish 
between brakes and gears. An outline of film history follows, show- 
ing a more organic line of related stages than most people would 
imagine of an art which has always appeared haphazard. If Walt 
Disney’s achievement receives too cursory an examination, some 
acute points are made, and the salient lines clearly traced. 

Mr. Spottiswoode considers the essence of film to be ‘‘discon- 
tinuous presentation, the primary means of producing it is the cut.’’ 
He asserts that montage, based on the cut, is the only possible 
structural method. His definition of montage is ‘‘The consequence 
of antithesis . . . an impact of the sensations and concepts derived 
from contiguous shots, and from this impact may arise a third con- 
cept different from that of either.” Eisenstein, who has justified 
montage as a system joined to Marxian dialectics, has defined 
montage as ‘‘an idea that arises in the collision of two pieces [of 
film] independent of one another.’’ Mr. Spottiswoode in his preface 
would claim that his own theory is derived from Eisenstein’s. But 
where in substance does it differ? Actually, the only addition is his 
classification of varieties of montage. But then, he never seems to be 
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clear in his own mind whether he means montage to be conditioned 
by dialectical contrast, obliquity, or just independence. By. failing 
to separate contrast from juxtaposition he assumes that contiguity 
necessarily involves conflict or contrast of meaning. 

The author is in no doubt, and it is impossible to disagree, after 
his marshalling of filmic factors and his impressive analysis of their 
nature, that montage, and montage only, whatever its arbitrary 
limitations, must be practised as the premier principle of film tech- - 
nique. He points out that few films, apart from the Russian and those 
produced by John Grierson, utilise montage. í 

. That the author sometimes arrives at the right conclusions for the 
wrong reasons detracts a little from the exactness of his attitude but 
nothing at all from the general value and direction of his survey. His 
categories of film facts and potentialities are expert. If criticisms of 
particular findings and omissions-must be made, there is nothing but 
praise for the general achievement. This book as a whole will be an 
invaluable weapon of analysis for both amateurs and professionals: 

GARRY KNOWLAND. 


THE POET’S TONGUE. An anthology chosen by W. H. Auden and John 
S Garrett (Bell) 6s 

The title of the above anthology is Misleading. At least a quarter 
of it, and maybe a third, is no poet’s tongue at all, but merely trivial 
rhyming. There is also too much hearty doggerel in it, to say nothing 
of broadsheet verse (which, as a rule, is no more than decadent 
ballad). The original Border Ballad, a live thing of blood and bones, 
is insufficiently represented, and the eye is teazed by too much 
Dryden and Pope, to the exclusion of more potent and emotional. 
poets. Fully half the anthology is hag-ridden by the broomstick 
witches of the Augustan Age (at any rate by their spirits) and even 
the frequent inclusion of Blake and passages from the Bible is insuffi- 
cient to dispel at least one reader’s impression that he has got into 
rather low company. At any rate, High Song is played on only one 
string of the octave; and though, perhaps, there is something to be 
said for the inclusion of short pieces of caterpillar wit like: A 


Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 
If the bowl had been stronger 
My story had been longer. 
There is none at all for: 7 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, 
But oh! I am so dry. 
Connect me to a brewery 
And leave me there to die. 
Which, however, is not so good as the Staffordshire version . (not 
included) : 
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Oh, dear mother, what a pain I’ve got! 
Take me to the brandy shop. 
Give me brandy twice a day, 
That will take my pain away. 


Dozens ‘of complete pieces are no better or little better than that; 
and though the book is interesting, and one can enjoy it as a good 
“rag’’ of public-school or university, one’s suspicions are arouséd 
(from a number of excellent and unusual poems which it really does 
contain) that it was intended for quite another purpose. Indeed, either 
for ‘fun or-serious use, two school editions are in circulation, and 
they prompt the question as to whether it was not partially compiled 
by the riotous fourth-former, though the names of the naughty boys 
who established their preferences are absent from the title-page. Cer- 
tainly one peculiarity of the book is its captiousness, and though it 
includes many of the poets of this century, the choice of them is 
arbitrary and not in the least ruled by what quite clearly ought to 
have been the general aim of the anthology. Roy Campbell and G. 
K. Chesterton are omitted, and so are all the notable Irish poets 
save Yeats, the boycott extending to the most glamorously original 
English rhymer of four decades, J. Elroy Flecker, whose name is 
not even mentioned in the preface. Finally, it seems necessary to 
add that though there is much to recommend poet’s names being 
taken away from their creations and set at a far distance as notes of 
refcrence, it makes the book unsuitable for the classroom, for the 
majority of children are muddle-headed and inattentive, and the 
innovation will.only add to the difficulties that incessantly beset their 
teachers. HERBERT PALMER. 

2i . 
WORLD REORGANISATION ON CORPORATIVE LINES. By Giuseppe de 
Michaelis (Allen and Unwin) tos. 


Those who can ‘read between the lines of Senator de Michaelis’s 
exposition will acquire more insight into what underlies the present 
international trouble than they can hope to by a perusal of the Press. 
The author argues for a unified Europe (less U.S.S.R., naturally) to 
carry on the common exploitation of Africa. Baldly stated, the pro- 
posal seems to be that in this corporative exploitation those States 
with spare capital should supply it, and those with a surplus popula- 
tion should send their emigrants as wage labour for this capital. 
Unified Europe was to grow out of the Four Power Pact; and at 
present we see the miscarriage of the Pan-Eurafrican dream. Appar- 
ently the masking of territorial redivision by a corporative ideology 
failed to find favour’ with the older imperialisms. Hence Adowa, 1935. 

The Senator is a skilled and experienced advocate. How gently he 

' glides over ‘‘the eleven years of economic progress and civil order 
secured for the Italian nation” by Fascism! No mention of the crude 
fact that Italian export trade has shrunk to 43 per cent. of its 1929 
level, nor of the labours of Calabrian workers at a penny an hour. 
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How sad to think that all this ‘‘economic progress’’ culminates in the 
brutal refusal of parsimonious South Wales coal owners to allow the 
Corporative State another penny of credit! But in one way or another 
we get from the writer the whole Fascist bag of tricks: hidden 
inflation, public works, labour charters, ‘‘perfect equality of the pro- 
ducing classes’’ (subtle, this), the overriding State, and so forth. 

In this book also we hear, not for the first time, of ‘‘the Marxist 
theory of technical process as the determinant of the forms of produc- 
tion.” Meet Mr. Marx, the Luddite. And that brings us naturally to 
the last and only seriously meant word of Corporativism. ‘‘Private 
property must be respected.” The Senator says it. 

: N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


POEMS. By Archibald MacLeish (Boriswood) 7s. 6d. 

MacLeish’s Poems tends to read less like a volume by a single 
person than an anthology assembling tropes from the Cantos of 
Pound, and Whitman at declamation, and dispersed bits of Imagism, 
so that the effect of his work is not accumulative at all, and no im- 
pression of any central urgency or necessity arises from it. It is true 
that enormous quantities of potentially rich material lie scattered 
over his pages making for interest; and the reader is at times almost 
bludgeoned into the acceptance of a*poem by the punctual impact 
of its images; but apart from, say, six pieces, his work remains 
unfused, inchoate, lacking direction. But it would be wrong to close 
this notice without: acknowledgment of MacLeish’s incisive descrip- 
tive power, and his gift for slick comment on the American scene. 

GLYN JONES. 


è ~ 
THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF THINKING. By Edward Conzé (Chapman 
and Hall) 5s. — 

- This very readable little book is one more addition to the growing 
library of attempts to make dialectical materialism understanded of 
the people. To the writer, D.M. is scientific method, not as it is but 
as it needs to be to-day. Unfortunately the author’s own D.M. turns 
to mysticism on p. 133, to pragmatism on p. 160, and tọ Platonic 
logic when he says: ‘‘Socialist masses alone can produce Socialist 
leaders. ”” Implicit in this book is the assumption that there can be a 
generally applicable scientific method, a universal tool equally capable 
of use on society and on nature. But tools only exist for a purpose, 
in the case of D.M. a class-purpose. D.M. is the subjective aspect of 
capitalism, and its laws are the reflections of the material nature of 
capitalism and of its contradictions. Therefore any useful exposition 
of D.M. must begin with capitalism and not end with it as Mr. 
Conzé’s does. r N. A. HOLDAWAY. 
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HERE is, I find, one great difficulty in speaking or writing 

about Russia to-day. It is exceedingly hard to elicit a mood 
of objectivity in the audience towards that element in Russia 
which is of most vital significance. True, it is not so difficult as 
it used to be to find people who are interested in the vast tech- 
nical effort now being made by the Russian people, under the 
leadership and stimulus of the Communist Party ; and I noticed 
(or thought I noticed) a year ago that this is beginning to have 
the same kind of fascination for Americans, as American tech- 
nical achievement used to have for us Englishmen.* 

But that technical effort, essential as it is to the whole 
economy of Soviet Russia, if its purpose of an altogether higher 
order of human life in society is to be realised—and I may as 
well say that it is my faith and hope that this plan will be real- 
ised—that technical effort, I say, seems to me a thing of minor 
importance to people brought up, like you and me, in an ad- 
vanced industrial society : that is to say, a society built up upon 
a machine economy. The main significance of that technical 
effort is for the Russians themselves. To Americans and Eng- 
lishmen it is not essentially new. New, essentially new, are only 
some of what I may call the ‘‘overtones’’ of that technical effort. 
For example, I was deeply impressed by the report of a friend 
of mine who travelled, for the pure delight of the experience, 
up and down, up and down the new underground railway in 
Moscow. It felt to her, she said, like being in a beautiful cathe- 
dral—not really like that, she explained, for it was a new sensa- 
tion to her: but that was the nearest analogue to her sensation 
that she could find. I suggested that it was probably no accident 
that she should have hit upon that unexpected comparison. The 
communal spirit which built the Moscow underground railway 
probably was the true modern equivalent of the communal spirit 
which built the noble fourteen-century cathedrals. There was 
the same corporate joy in the work, the same pride in it, 

*This is the text of a lecture written for an American audience. 
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the same belief in its necessity. Whereas precisely this is lack- 
ing in any modern cathedral I have entered. It is cold, arti- 
ficial, irrelevant, unnecessary: it gives no sense of being sprung 
from the warm need of a living people. In so far as a cathedral 
is the expression of a people’s life, and not a mere type of 
architectural construction like a Union railway station, or a 
power house, I do really believe that the Russian people to-day 
is the only people capable of building a true cathedral, the only 
people in a condition to build one—only their cathedrals are not 
churches. 

' Such “overtones” of the great technical effort in Russia are 
not merely interesting, but significant. But they are ‘‘over- 
tones,” and as such necessarily rather intangible. Apart from 
these ‘‘overtones,”’ as J say, the technical effort of Russia is of 
no great interest to us. On the purely material side we have 
achieved its equivalent, in America and in England. Our under- 
ground railways are plastered and made hideous with a medley 
of competitive advertisements; the Russian, of course, does not 
harbour a single one. Again, the contrast is significant. But if 
the ‘function of an underground ra@lway is simply to convey 
people from place to place with speed and efficiency, I have no 
doubt that our undergrounds are as good as theirs. In other 
words, it is not on the purely technical side that the technical 
effort of Russia demands our admiration. In that respect, we 
have done as good, perhaps better, ourselves. 

. But if our astonishment is aroused by a different aspect uf 
this achievement—the aspect symbolised by the absence of 
advertisement in their subway—namely, by the fact that it has 
been accomplished in complete independence of the profit- 
motive: that all the vast constructive work which is being done 
in Russia to-day is being done, not because some individual (or 
group of individuals) hopes to make money by it, but simply 
because it is socially necessary—why, then our wonder is 
aroused by something essential in Soviet Russia; and it is worth 
dwelling upon. It is a matter on which we need to think clearly 
x-objectively and not fanatically. 
. § 

Speaking roughly, all the great constructive achievements of 
the industrial era, or the machine age, in the Western world 
have been due to the profit motive. It is such a ‘‘natural’’ 
way of getting things done that it hardly (even yet) occurs to 
the average man that there is any other way. True, there are 
certain services, which in the last hundred years we have come 
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to regard as so essential to society that they have been removed, 
by common consent, from the hazards of the profit-motive. For 
instance, we know instinctively that if the education of the 
nation’s children were left to be provided by those who thought 
they could make money out of it, very few children would be 
educated at all. The practice varies in different countries. In 
America the telegraphs and telephones are run by private enter- 

prise; in England, they are both State-services, because it was 
thought more important to connect the rural districts up than 
that they should have to wait for the uncertain time when some 
private group decided that there was money in a telegraph and 
telephone service to the rural districts. For a different reason, 

it has been decided in England that radio should be a State- 
service; in America and in France it is in private hands. In 
this case, there was no doubt that any number of private firms 
would have been willing to supply unlimited radio to everybody 
at a price no higher than the charge made by the State; but it 
was felt that the service was one so potent in influence ‘that it 
could not be allowed to fa]! into private hands. 

In some of these respects England is markedly less individual- 
istic than America. The area of the social economy which, it 
is generally felt, should not be left to the profit-motive, is per- 
ceptibly greater with us than with you: with one significant 
exception. Higher education is, in America, much more gener- 

-alya public service than it is in England. On the other hand, 
we anticipated you by a full twenty years in the establishment 
of unemployment i insurance. If we look into the meaning of this 
variation, I think we shall find that it corresponds to a slight 

` difference between your psychology and ours. You feel, more 
deeply than we do, that it is the duty of society to give its 
children equal opportunities at the beginning: but that as an 
adult it should be left to sink or swim in the ocean of life. We 
feel, more than you, that the ocean of life is no Jonger such that 
society can afford to let its adult members sink or swim. 

Now, the second of these differences is, I should say, un- 
doubtedly due to a difference of sheer economic experience: 
England found, more quickly than America did, that it was 
really impossible for all members of society to get work. That 
is to say, our national economy ceased to expand before yours 
did; and the nation was forced, by the political pressure of the 
working-class, to take precautionary measures—inadequate, in- 
deed, but sufficient to mitigate very perceptibly the shock of 
this last great economic crisis. But the first of these differences 
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—your deeper feeling than ours, that it is the only duty of 
society to give to its children equal opportunities at the begin- 
ning, does not derive from any naked economic experience. 
It has its source in an ethical idealism, which became part and 
parcel of your national tradition at the time of the Revolution— 
a belief, vague and limited but real, in the equality of man. 

To trace that belief to its origins is outside my purpose; but 
its roots undoubtedly lie in the determination of your Puritan 
ancestors to seek a new home in a new continent across a vast 
ocean rather than be deprived of the liberty to worship God in 
their own fashion. I don’t think that the ‘‘worship of God’’—in 
those traditional terms—means very much to men to-day. But 
three hundred years ago all the deepest convictions of men were 
expressed in terms of religion, and to worship God in one’s own 
fashion meant nothing less than the freedom to think and do 
what a man believed to be right. Thus translated, freedom to 
worship God after one’s own fashion is as precious to-day as 
it was three centuries ago. That was the issue over which, only 
a few years after the Puritan colonisation of New England— 
mark the name !—had begun, the Civil War broke out in Old 
England. Its motives were mixed; besides the religious, there 
was the more purely economic and political cause—the same 
one which assembled the Boston Tea-Party one hundred and 
fifty years later: “No taxation without representation.” That 
sounds very noble, and in part it is noble, but it has its sordid~ ` 
side, which appears when we translate it into ‘The man who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” That cause alone, while it might 
have set the Parliamentary armies in motion, would never have 
made them victorious. And, as a matter of historical fact, while 
that was the preponderating motive in the Parliamentary forces 
—defence of property against the royal prerogrative—King 
Charles gained ground as steadily as the Parliament-men lost 
it. What reason had the poor soldier to fight enthusiastically 
for his landlord? What property-rights had he, that he should 
risk his life to defend them? But the religious issue did touch 
him. Ever since the Bible had been translated into English, 
religion had been the poor man’s path to intellectual freedom. 
And an élite of relatively poor men were willing to lay down 
their lives for spiritual liberty: religious Independence, as it 
was significantly called. It was when Cromwell forced this issue 
to the front, and began to build his fighting force of men to 
whom this issue was real, that the tide of battle began to turn. 

Freedom of religion meant freedom of religious education ; 
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and since all education was religious in origin, it eventually 
meant freedom of education. That principle was more clearly 
established in New England than in Old England, partly be- 
cause of the nature of the settlement; it was composed of an 
élite of men willing to take a supreme risk for the basic prin- 
ciple: but partly also because there was a vast unclaimed hinter- 
land into which the man who resented the religious tyranny 
imposed by each sectarian community could retire. So long as 
this process was possible and natural, there could be no univer- 
sal stabilisation of heresy into orthodoxy, of sectarianism into 
theocracy. The individual was not contained in a closed system 
as he was in England, where all the land was someone’s 
property. The peculiar psychology of the American people is 
(I think) chiefly based on freedom of access to the land, which 
together with human labour, is ultimately the sole source of 
wealth. 

That great chapter in American history is closed; but the 
moral and political tradition which derives from it is still power- 
ful. There is an obstinate residual pioneer feeling amongst you 
that if a man does not get on, it is his own fault. That is far 
stronger with you, to-day, than it is with us; yet it remains 
pretty strong with us. None the less, the feeling is obsolete. It 
corresponds to the facts of a generation ago, not to the facts of 
to-day. 


Now, the point I am trying to make in this long preamble is 
that “‘individualism’’ (which is the ethical-political basis com- 
mon, with significant differences, both to America and England) 
is not a simple thing. It is a mixture of precious and sordid 
elements. It touches the heights in the conception of spiritual 
liberty: that is a man’s indefeasible right as a man to think 
and believe and say what he believes to be true. It touches the 
depths in the conception that a man may do as he wills with 
what is his own—his ‘‘property’’—and that the duty and sole 
function of society is to protect him in his ‘‘property-rights,”’ 
fo ensure to him the free exercise of his power to do what he 
wills with his own. 

This was, since the overthrow of the absolute monarchy, the 
dominant conception of society both in England and America. 
It still is the dominant conception; but it is being undermined. 
Of necessity, because it is a conception fatal to the life of any 
developing industrial society which does, in spite of all, desire to 
remain human. For this individualistic conception of property- 
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rights is terribly specious. It has the appearance of an absolute 
and universal truth ; still worse, it can make a deceptive pretence 
of being essential to this vague thing which we all prize, and 
few think about, namely, human liberty. For it is true that up 
to a point it is a necessary part of human freedom that a man 
should do as he wills with his own. When a man’s property is 
small, it is true enough; but when a man’s property is large 
it is a damnable falsehood. Suppose I own the land and houses 
of a town, is it still a necessary part of my freedom that I should 
exact what rent I like for them? If it is, then it is immediately 
obvious that this freedom of mine (to which this patently anti- 
social liberty is necessary) is an anti-social freedom. To demand 
that society should guarantee me the free exercise of a freedom 
directed against its own plain interests is a moral contradiction 
in terms. 

Nor is it enough, in order to enforce this vital distinction 
between the property-right which is harmful and the property- 
right which is harmless to society as a whole, to make the 
distinction between small properties and large: for it is a fact 
of everday experience, in England “at any rate, that the small 
man who owns one or two cottages, or a tenement house, is as 
ruthless a rackrenter as anybody; and the small master as cruel 
a slave-driver. It is not smallness that makes property socially 
unobjectionable, but the absence of any accompanying power 
to exploit and oppress one’s fellow-men: and this power is 
probably as often attached to small properties as to large, though 
the amount of such power, or the number of fellow-men over 
whom such control is exercised, is much greater in the case of 
large properties than small. 

Now, the essence of the Russian system is that in the just 
endeavour to abolish this anti-social power which attaches to 
the property-right, it has-abolished altogether private owner- 
ship of the means of production. The land, and all that is built 
on it or discovered below it, and the capital of the nation, have 
been taken from the hands ‘of private proprietors and vested in 
society as a whole. It is easy to see that, in fact, the revolution 
here involved goes a little beyond the mark: for it abolishes, 
together with the property-right that is anti-social, or capable 
of being used for anti-social purposes, the property-right which 
seems to be socially harmless—that, for example, of the inde- 
pendent peasant-proprietor who wrings a livelihood from the 
land. That has been the most painful episode of the whole great 
social revolution in Russia—the forcible expropriation of the 
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small peasant-owner, and the organised branding of him with 
the stigma of extreme moral obliquity. 

And yet, we must look the facts in the face. The life of the 
small peasant-proprietor is, and always has been, terribly hard; 
and, worse still, it nearly always involves the exploitation and 
oppression of the peasant’s family. If we are tempted to regard 
the life of the independent and self-supporting peasant-proprie- 
tor as the ideal, then we must have our eyes open to the fact 
that such an economy makes well-nigh impossible the turning 
of the mechanical triumphs of an industrial civilisation to the 
advantage of society as a whole. A mechanised economy and 
peasant-proprietorship are incompatible with one another. It is 
possibly true that a more satisfactory compromise between them 
might have been found than the forcible collectivisation of agri- 
culture which was introduced in Russia largely by force 
majeure; and I suspect that some such compromise is being 
achieved in practice to-day on the collective farms, where the 
individual is now permitted to keep his own pigs and poultry 
and bees. But I think it is true that, if we are objective and 
not sentimental, we must*grant that Soviet Russia was sub- 
stantially right in its contention that independent peasant-pro- 
prietorship is a condition not to be idealised (by people who 
would never dream of embracing that life for themselves) but 
abolished, because it rests on the internal exploitation of the 


family. 
eae LY § 


l confess that, to my mind, if the colossal saving of human 
labour which is potential in machine-production is really to 
accrue to the advantage of society as a whole, economic collec- 
tivism is necessary. Further, I believe that in some form or 
other it is inevitable. The problem, as it faces the average man, 
or the average politician to-day, is the problem of providing for 
the unemployed. There may be fluctuations in their number, 
but the basic fact of a modern industrial society is that the 
unemployed have come to stay: because they really are super- 
fluous to the productive process of modern society. They repre- 
sent, or rather concretely embody, the saving in labour power 
which the machine has brought to society as a whole. In them 
the leisure gained by a society whose economy is based on 
power-production is incarnate. 

That is the simple, the imaginative, and the only true way 
to look upon the modern phenomenon of permanent unemploy- 
ment. And once we do begin to look at it in this way, the 
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nature of the real social problem to-day becomes manifest. 
How is this leisure, now concentrated and incarnate in the un- 
employed, to be spread justly over society as a whole to which 
it obviously belongs? The problem is two-fold. The unemployed 
man has a total leisure which he does not want: he has no work 
at all, and his manhood disintegrates in such an unnatural con- 
dition. On the other side, the productive workers who are still 
in employment are over-worked and under-paid. How is the 
employed worker’s burden to be lightened, and the unemployed 
worker to be saved from semi-starvation and moral decay ? 

So far, political democracy has proved incapable of finding 
a solution. Under the urgent pressure of the necessity of finding 
a solution to this problem, political democracy has collapsed in 
Italy, in Germany, in Austria. One cannot say that political 
democracy has collapsed in Russia, because it never existed 
there: neither did the problem itself exist, because Russia was 
not an industrialised society. But, if we bear those two important 
differences in mind, one may say that Communism and Fascism 
are the only extant solutions. Of the two, let me make it quite 
clear, I vastly prefer Communisnt. Out of Communism, | 
believe, a human and humane society will eventually grow: 
from Fascism I foresee nothing but moral degeneration and 
the worship of brute force for its own sake. 

I wish to enlarge upon my statements. First, that Communism 
and Fascism are the only extant solutions of this problem, of 
modern unemployment. A good many people in England would 
pretend that we have solved it, or are on the way to solving it. 
It depends on what we mean by a solution. In England we do 
succeed in keeping our unemployed alive. Under our new Act 
the out-of-work man has definitely a new status in society. He 
has a right, quite independent of any insurance payments, to a 
subsistence allowance from the State—a statutory right secured 
to him by Act of Parliament, and not dependent on the caprice 
of local authorities. The principle is of some importance, be- 
cause it is new in English law; and I would speak of it with 
pride, were it not that the subsistence allowance is so pitifully 
small. Still, the man can just keep alive. Nevertheless, in the 
vital human sense, that is no solution at all. In order to live, 
to be really alive, a man needs to work. To pay a man an allow- 
ance, just enough to keep body and soul together, but to keep 
him idle, is in nine cases out of ten to wreck his manhood. But 
there is no doubt that this seems to us in England preferable 
to forcing him into a compulsory labour camp. We have slowly 
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and painfully acquired a certain degree of respect for the indi- 
vidual—a rather limited and superficial respect, it is true, but a 
real one so far as it goes. And this limited respect for the indi- 
vidual which prevents us from exacting forced labour from the 
unemployed man, is one aspect of the principle of political 
democracy. They are very intimately knit together in fact: for 
no English Government, depending as it does on the democratic 
vote, dare introduce a system of forced labour, which so patently 
abrogates the freedom of the individual, on which political 
democracy depends. 

I am not going to discuss the question: How far this freeduin 
of the individual under political democracy and, at the same 
time, under an economic system in which the instruments of 
production are privately owned, is real? It is not very real; it 
is a superficial freedom. But a superficial freedom is not an 
altogether illusory one, as the Communists argue. In this par- 
ticular case, it is real enough to prevent the introduction of 
forced labour. And this is the reason why, in most countries 
which have overcome the problem of unemployment, political 
democracy has been abolished. They have been able to find 
work for everybody only by destroying the last shreds of demo- 
cratic political freedom. That is the fact. 

Now, by saying that, I seem for the moment to be putting 
the Communist régime of Russia, and the Fascist régimes of 
Italy and Germany, on the same level. That is very far from 
my intention. I repeat my former statement: political democracy 
has been destroyed in Germany and Italy; it was not destroyed 
in Russia, because it never existed there. The difference is 
palpable, and it is vital. For Russia the introduction of an 
autocratic Socialism in place of the old autocratic ‘‘feudalism”’ 
was a definite political advance, to leave quite out of the reckon- 
ing the social and economic advance. The Russian disregard 
of democratic forms has seemed very harsh to many liberals 
and democrats of the West, who are accustomed to them and 
think only in terms of them; but to the Russians themselves 
there was nothing harsh in the political system of the Bolshevik 
Government. The Russian people had never known any other 
than arbitrary government. For the vast majority of them the 
change was simple and beneficent: it was a change from 
arbitrary government in the sole interest of a corrupt ruling- 
class to arbitrary government in the interest of the vast mass 
of the people. 

In one respect, and I think in one respect alone—but a very 
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important one—was this dropping of the democratic phase from 
the development of Russia unfortunate in its effects. It con- 
firmed the Russian Communists in their dogma that political 
democracy was merely a sham. That did not matter very much 
as far as they themselves were concerned. But it had disastrous 
effects on the Socialist movement in the democratic countries 
of Europe. There sprang up Communist parties, composed in 
part of genuine Socialists enthusiastic over the success of the 
Russian revolution, but more largely of men without indepen- 
dence of mind, eager to ingratiate themselves, and enrich them- 
selves, by subservience to Moscow, currying favour with the 
politically naive Russian Communists, and the ignorant dis- 
contented of the working-class in their own country, by repeat- 
ing the irrelevant dogmas concerning the ‘‘humbug of capitalist 
democracy.” In Germany, they succeeded in completely split- 
ting the working-class political movement. In England, they 
failed. But their success in Germany was disastrous—a disaster 
of the first magnitude. Had the German working-class political 
movement not been split from top to bottom, Hitler would 
never have triumphed, and political democracy would have 
existed in Germany to-day. 

Now, behold the consequences. Because the German working- 
class movement was split by this false Russian dogma that 
political democracy is nothing but a sham, the vicious Hitler ` 
régime triumphed, largely on the battle-cry that it was the only 
defence against Communism. The Nazis on the right, the Ger- 
man Communists on the left, outvied one another in discrediting 
political democracy: and in consequence the Nazis came to 
power, for, although it was too stupid to see it, the very 
existence of the German Communist Party depended on the 
continued existence of political democracy. The encouragement 
of them in this fatal illusion was the supreme political blunder 
of Communist Russia. 

The Nazis triumphed. And straightway Soviet Russia had no 
longer a democratic and fairly friendly Germany on her borders, 
but a deliberately hostile Germany under a system of govern- 
ment that made it one huge military machine. And Russia was 
immediately forced to seek the closest possible alliance with the 
surviving democratic powers of Europe, to endeavour desper- 
ately to make a reality of that League of Nations which it had 
spent years in denouncing as an imperialist and capitalist booby- 
trap. Now an utterly new set of instructions is sent forth from 
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Moscow, bidding the Communists declare themselves the pas- 
sionate defenders of democracy. 

Such are the devious way by which the march of events takes 
revenge on dogmatic ignorance. Nothing less than the triumph 
of Nazidom in Germany could teach the Marxist dogmatists of 
Russia, and their mentally subservient associates in Europe, 
that political democracy is by no means altogether a sham; it 
has sufficient reality in it, where it has really taken root, to 
determine the course of history. What the Russians should have 
seen, if they had been men of imagination, was that the only 
hope of a Socialist revolution in an advanced industrial country 

“ was in strengthening political democracy; what they should 
have done was to seek to strengthen it in Germany by every 
possible means. It was, I admit, very hard for them to see this. 
In Russia itself they had been compelled to stifle the faint 
beginnings of political democracy ; and I make no doubt at all 
that they were quite right to sabotage the abortive Constituent 
Assembly at the beginning of 1918. Political democracy is not 
an absolute truth; it is not right in all times and all places. But 
in an advanced industrial society, which as a necessary con- 
dition of its own industrial advancement has been compelled 
to educate its working-class, political democracy is the natural 
means to large-scale economic and social change. In Russia, 
there was no advanced industrial society, therefore no educated 

kgng-class: therefore political democracy was impossible. It 

PP: have led not to the further emancipation, but to the fur- 
ther enslavement of the Russian people. The Bolsheviks saw 
quite truly, when they chose to override political democracy and 
dissolve the Constituent Assembly in Russia; but they were 
fatally blinded when they turned this into an absolute truth, 
irrespective of country. And, in my opinion, the European 
crisis to-day is in the main, the direct outcome of that blindness. 
What the result will be, who can say ? What the issue actually 
is, who can doubt? It is whether the two democratic Powers of 
Europe (England and France) will be found in virtual alliance 
with the one Socialist Power, against the Fascist Powers (Ger- 
many and Italy and their satellites Austria and Hungary). And 
the crucial issue will be decided in France. Will France go 
Fascist ? § 

That is a demonstration, in the large, of the real “dialectic” , 
of history. The truth I wish to derive from it, and drive home 
is that, for practical purposes, in an advanced industrial society, 
Political Democracy is more important than Socialism, and that 
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Communism, in the sense in which it is generally preached and 
understood, is a very real danger to the eventual triumph of 
Socialism. By discrediting political democracy it discredits the 
one condition of its own existence as a political movement: and 
that is a fatal inward contradiction. This fatal inward contra- 
diction the Russian Communists have begun to recognise; but 
I do not think the recognition is itself inward and imaginative. 
It is merely the contradiction as revealed to them in the process 
of outward events. 

Communism, as a theory of social revolution by violent 
minority dictatorship, will never gain a hold where political 
democracy is strong and effective. But where political democracy + 
is weak and tentative, as it was in Germany and Italy, Com- 
munism does gain a hold, precisely because of the weakness of 
the democratic sentiment and the inefficiency of the democratic 
machine; and there it is (as has been proved) a fatal danger. 
Nor is this merely a self-evident fact of recent European history. 
There are plain psychological and ethical reasons for this. The 
basic Socialist conviction is intimgtely allied with the basic 
democratic conviction. Socialism is, in fact, a natural develop- 
ment of the democratic belief in the equality of man: it is, asa 
creed and a faith, simply an expansion of that belief to accord 
with the changed circumstances of a society based on power- 
production. For in such a society, it begins to become visible 
to the naked eye, that political equality is a very different thin 
from real equality. When men begin to be discarded in miffiof 
from the productive economy of society, political equality begins 
to be evident for what it is—not itself a genuine condition of 
equality, but only a means by which a genuine condition of 
equality may be secured. In this lies the supreme value of 
political equality, a value perceptible to the average intelligence, 
long before that intelligence is able to grasp the nature of the 
necessary social and economic changes, which are required to 
make human equality a fact, or an approximation to one. Hence, 
the simple feeling of the average man nurtured in the tradition 
of political democracy, that when the people desire a change 
they can have it. And this freedom, and the retention of this 
freedom, really is more important than the social revolution 
itself. For it is ultimately based on a conviction of the supreme 
value of the individual. Political democracy gives the individual 
the right and the means to assert his own supreme value as an 
individual. 

A Socialism which sets itself in opposition to political democ- 
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racy, in a country where political democracy is a reality, fouls 
its own nest, and strangles the sentiment on which Socialism, 
as distinct from other forms of economic collectivism, is based. 

That is to say (in Platonic language) it has ‘‘the lie in the soul” ; 
and therefore, I believe, is bound to collapse. It will not find 
adherents who really believe in it, and will decay by its own 
inevitable moral corruption. That, I cheerfully admit, is singu- 
larly non-Marxist terminology; nevertheless, I am convinced’ 
that it is perfectly good Marxism, if we assume as I do that good: 
Marxism is Marxism conscious of its own ethical assumptions- 

However that may be—and I cannot pause to argue it now— 
I hope I have made my main thesis clear: namely, that Com- 
munism—in the modern Russian sense—can only be a healthy 
growth where democratic institutions are non-existent and 
democratic sentiment is negligible. Where democratic institu- 
tions and sentiment are really strong, it can gain no hold at 
all. Where democratic institutions and sentiment are in a weak 
condition, as they were in Germany and Italy, and, as I fear, 
they may prove to be in France, Communism is disastrous: it 
merely prepares the way for anti-democratic collectivism by 
diverting Socialist and working-class strength from its real task 
—which is to extend political democracy into economic democ- 
racy by defending political democracy. 

If political democracy is saved, then Socialism is bound 
sooner or later to become a vital issue. For the point will be 
reached where the continued existence of political democracy 
will depend upon its complementation by economic democracy. 
And then the test will be on our political democracies. Then 
we shall see in how many political democracy is merely skin- 
deep—how many, that is, who are prepared to resort to violence 
rather than abide by the decision of the majority of the people, 
when that decision comes more and more directly to challenge 
the ‘‘sacred rights of property.’ My own belief is that in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries democracy is by no means as superficial 
a thing as it is pretended to be by cynics and Communists; and 
I have no doubt at all that it is in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
that political democracy will last longest. I think the great ques- 
tion of the future is whether it will last long enough to make 
possible a transition to the economic collectivism, without a 
violent upheaval, and a catastrophic rupture of the democratic 
tradition. 

As things are, the Western world, being a developing thing, 
is capable of no simple classification. In Russia, there is col- 
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lectivism without democracy but with equality ; in Germany and 
Italy, there is collectivism without democracy and without 
equality ; these are directly opposed to one another, mortal 
enemies. In France and England and America, there is democ- 
racy and no collectivism. Therefore they think they aré equally 
opposed to both Russia and Germany and Italy: to both Com- 
munism and Fascism. In a purely internal sense they are equally 
opposed to both these things: but in the external field the differ- 
ence is apparent. Communism is not nationally aggressive; 
Fascism is. And that is no accident. Communism is essentially 
international. It ensues peace between the nations, however 
much it may ensue war between the classes. 

‘And the nations whose interest and desire is peace find them- 
selves inevitably tending to range themselves with Russia, 
and Russia to range herself with them. That means that 
Russia and the democracies will be forced together, because 
under the conditions of modern warfare, for which a mass- 
mobilisation of the nation is essential, democracies desire peace. 
Russia and the democracies have one ultimate aim—the well- 
being of the individual. They pursue it by means so different 
that the identity of the aim is obscured. But it will appear 
plainly enough, as the democracies grow towards the knowledge 
that the liberty of the individual must not be an anti-social 
liberty, and that the liberty of the individual to do what he will 


with his own, is in nine cases out of ten, an anti-social liberty... 


The only freedom an imaginative or rational man can claim is 
the freedom which is compatible with an equal freedom for 
every other member of the society to which he belongs. As the 
democracies grow in that knowledge, so will Russia grow to the 
knowledge that the consciousness of determining his own poli- 
tical destiny is a necessary part of an individual’s freedom. 
Democracy will evolve towards Socialism, and Communism 
towards Democracy. 

i Over against this convergence will stand, I believe, the 
Fascisms of Europe and Japan—politics based on the principle 
tliat the State is all, the individual nothing. Between these great 
groupings of the nations there can be no peace. Their philoso- 
phies, their religions, are diametrically opposed. Fundamental 
to Communism and to Democracy is the belief that the State 
exists for the Individual, not the Individual for the State. One 
can only hope that the countries wherein the Moloch-worship of 
thé State prevails will be afraid to make the wars they desire to 
make, and which they exist in order to make. 
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Meanwhile, what of this Democracy, which | have tried to 
defend? It is, by nature, a terribly slow-moving thing. It is, 
manifestly, the worst political instrument for doing things in a 
hurry ; and when the things which are necessary to be done are 
such that they conflict with a people’s whole habit of thought 
and action, the delay is likely to be portentous. We may grant 
all this, yet without weakening for a moment in our conviction 
that it is a kind of treachery to humanity to abandon hope in 
democracy, or to be backward in defending it. For important 
as those necessary things may be, how they are done is in reality 
more important than what is done. The mistakes (grievous and 
terrible though they may be) of political democracy weigh but 
little beside the importance of retaining the democratic method. 
And it seems to me that we must affirm this in full knowledge 
of the fact that the operation of that method means a fearful 
delay of any really radical economic or social change, such as 
Socialists desire. That is to say, I believe that ‘‘the dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is a false theory, or at least one so abstract 
that in order to apply it,successfully to conditions in a full 
political democracy the formula must be so adapted that it 
becomes unrecognisable. For the condition of change under 
democracy is that it should not go beyond what will be accepted 
in act by the overwhelming majority of the nation, because 
effective democracy depends upon the existence and the func- 
tioning of a vast neutral body which will itself take no initiative, 
but will accept an initiative taken if the conflict with its habits 
be not too extreme: but, it will also reject vehemently any initia- 
tive taken if the conflict is extreme. The theory, or the formula, 
of ‘‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ sets this at nought. It 
abolishes the fundamental right of political democracy to 

‘change its mind.” That this right is, in fact, but rar ely exer- 
cised is only the natural outcome of the diffused consciousness 
of its existence. Seek to abolish that consciousness, and you wiil 
quickly find that the psychological pre-condition of the effective 
working of democracy is being abolished, too. In other words, 
those who threaten ‘‘dictatorship’’ will get it. 

Thus, the achievement of Socialism under and by political 
democracy is a very difficult business. And those Socialists who 
make up their mind that the maintenance of political democracy 
is more important than the achievement of Socialism without 
it—and that is a necessary realisation—may feel inclined to 
despair. For Socialism, they know, is revolutionary ; and revolu- 
tion and democracy appear to be incompatible. I think they are, 
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in the sense that where political democracy is effective, no vital 
revolutionary urge can find the resistance necessary to make it 
revolutionary in fact. Effective democracy is a permanent safety- 
valve; it makes the substance of society too elastic for explosion. 

The solution of the dilemma must be sought, I believe, in 
another direction. Instead of deluding themselves with hopes 
of political ‘‘revolution’’ through an instrument that will not 
admit of it, and so insensibly reducing the political revolution 
of which they dream to a mere dream, Socialists should concen- 
trate on and insist upon what is veritably revolutionary in 
Socialism in order incessantly to combat the degradation of the 
Socialist idea which the political process makes inevitable. They 
should be intent on discovering ways and means to make the 
revolutionary character of Socialism concrete and palpable, 
instead of abstract and intangible. They need to demonstrate, 
to themselves and to others, that Socialism is indeed a new and 
better way of life. This is not easy. It obviously calls for a 
pretty revolutionary readjustment of the individual, and must, 
in the nature of the case, involve aepatient exploration in the 
effort to discover a new technique—some form of Socialist poli- 
tics for the individual. 

To sum up, the equivocal nature of Russia’s relation to the 
Western world is due to the fact that Russia has passed, without 
any real period of transition, from a feudal economy and society 
to a collective industrial economy. This causes, in Westerf 
peoples, and above all in Anglo-Saxon peoples, who have been 
shaped for 300 years in precisely that transitional period, an 
irrelevance of judgment towards the new Russia; and an equal 
irrelevance of judgment in the new Russia towards the West. 
The West thinks Russia barbarous and inhuman because it has 
no political democracy; Russia thinks the West stupid and 
hypocritical because it attaches importance to political democ- 
racy. Both are wrong. And the nature of the mistake is being 
revealed by the actual historical process, which (as always) is 
to-day engaged in demonstrating that there are no absolutes in 
history. Democracy is unimportant in Russia; it is important 
in the West. And that is shown by the inevitable gravitation 
together of Russia towards the surviving democracies of 
Europe, and the equally inevitable constellation of the Fascist 
countries of Europe over against them. The inward meaning of 
this is that Fascism is a definite denial of democracy, a deliber- 
ate destruction of it: Russian Communism is not this at all. 
Russian Communism, on the contrary, is a violent leap forward 
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towards the goal implicit in democracy. The point of ultimate 
convergence between the democracies which do survive and 
Russia is Socialism: which, on the Russian side, is Commu- 
nism become democratic, and on the democratic side, political 
equality developed to its natural condition of economic equality. 


M. E. FRANCES BELLERBY 


Clara, Teddy and the Vicar’s Daughter 


EDDY was born in the Workhouse. More by chance than 

by any apparent sequence of cause and effect, he was Clara’s 
first-born. The moment she saw him her heavy stubborn face, 
already slightly more transparent than usual, slightly shadowed 
and sharpened, became startlingly transhgured. Her labour, the 
nurses made a point of assuring her, had been ‘“‘nothing to 
some,” but it had been quitè enough for Clara, and the unsupple 
maltreated great body had almost passed beyond the limits of its 
endurance. It would indeed have seemed sharply incongruous 
had Teddy killed his mother—in any case it was scarcely credible 
that such a scrap of a creature could have caused so vast a 
disturbance in this comparatively mountainous mass. But when 
at last it was over, and Clara in her bed in the maternity ward 
was clumsily settling Teddy to her breast, she whispered “My 
Teddy-boy, my Teddy-boy,’’ and her drained face shone as 
though lit from within. 

Later she looked round the ward at the other women in their 
various stages of pallor, exhaustion and pride, and at the cradle 
by each bed, and she was filled with content. Clara’s mind prob- 
ably never got to the point of thinking, but she felt now that 
she was a member of this family, and no insignificant member 
either, with her beautiful Teddy, second to no baby there. She 
felt with delight the bond of shared experiences between her and 
all these women, and with eager nods and smiles she responded 
to greetings and questionings. And frequently feeling, quite 
erroneously, many eyes upon her, she would hoist herself over 
to shift the coverings and stroke and pat her son’s meagre, 
crumpled face, sickly pale directly the new-mouse effect had 
vanished. Her coarse hand with broken blunt nails seemed likely 
to mark that face or break it in some way. But usually Teddy 
took no heed of it. 
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Clara did not seem to mind questions about Teddy’s father. 
She affirmed unwaveringly, as she had throughout, that she 
knew who he was. Some believed her, but more did not, for 
everyone “‘knew about”? Clara, who had often been the means 
of temporarily satisfying men’s hungry lust. It had always been 
impetuous, never at all professional, this unprotesting readiness 
to oblige, but it had undoubtedly been her forte. It seemed im- 
probable that there had ever lived a virgin within her, but rather 
that first there had been Nothing, and then there had been 
Female. And now, when she was, she said, thirty-seven, there 
was surprisingly Mother. All things considered it was more 
surprising that this had not happened before, as she had never 
had, or wished to have, any defences of mind or body. Her mind 
had not developed, and her body had, and when in her girlhood 
this had become undeniably obvious, people of the Lady-Visitor 
type had seen only one hope—to pump ‘‘morality’’ into her 
somehow. They had tried then, and ever since. But Clara’s 
morals gave her very few moments of anxiety, for they were 
simply her natural customs, and ins her stupid kindly sensual 
nature criticism could not exist; not criticism of herself, nor of 
the men who used her, nor of the world in which these things 
were. And when Lady-Visitors told her about God Almighty 
she could not even feel critical of Him. 

Now it was not critical feeling that had broken up so amazingly 
the perfect level of her acceptance of all things. But one man^ - 
now stood out from the rest, unique, marvellous, father of this 
incredibly wonderful Teddy. And Clara knew his identity, or 
said she did. 

She said it in a peculiar tone, and with a peculiar smile, in 
both of which there was stubbornness and shy pride of posses- 
sion. ‘‘Yus I knows ’o’s Teddy’s father. Course I knows. But 
I’m not tellin’, not only to my Teddy-boy.”’ To the stern, the 
curious, the kind, she made the same response, with the same 
air of pride and virtue, of certainty that this knowledge of her 
son’s paternity was the only ticket of admission required to place 
herself and him where they now were—in the ranks of the 
Respectable and Blessed. Even the moral inquisition of the most 
experienced District Visitor available left Clara as happy as 
before—though at the time she felt vaguely troubled for the 
Visitor because she had no Teddy-boy, and judging by appear- 
ances no chance of one now. 

Clara had her heaven in the Workhouse maternity ward with 
Teddy. She was utterly happy, utterly impregnable. 
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Of course this heaven did not last long. At the first possible 
moment mother and child were separated. Clara went to be 
general-servant in a clergyman’s household; he was vicar of a 
parish the far side of the town, in which she had lived for a time, 
before her son’s birth. Teddy stayed in the House. 

The vicar and his wife knew al! that most people knew about 
Clara, and the vicar’s wife told their daughter some of it, adding, 
that however kindly one felt towards Clara one must be careful 
not to let her think she had done nothing wrong. Jean the 
daughter was twenty-two, slender, long-limbed, restlessly un- 
happy, fearful. She craved to leave home and be an artist. She 
thought that there was no redemption in life except by Beauty, 
and no bearing life without redemption. She was interested in 
Clara’s story and liked her. One day she asked both her parents, 
‘‘Who is Teddy’s father ?”? The vicar hastily left the room and 
his wife with a cryptic glance after him said, “Jean darling, you 
know your father doesn’t like you to mention such things before 
him—Well, nobody’s sure who Teddy’s father is, but Clara says 
she knows, She’s said that,right through, but of course she may 
not be telling the truth—she’s not been at all a good girl you 
know—-Anyway, you won’t speak about it again before youn 
father, will you ?” a 

On Clara’s afternoons-out she was allowed, if she paid the tram- 
fares herself, to fetch Teddy to the vicarage. She behaved on these 
- occasions like an over-excited child, dandling and chirruping to. 
him, her large face larger than ever with smiles. He seldom made 
much response, but he never looked stupid, only lifeless. And 
his pale head, too heavy for neck and spine, lolled to one side 
then to the other as she shook him about. But with that tilting 


head, those solemn darkly colourless eyes, those tiny weak - 


clutching hands that almost always felt cold, Teddy was most 
appealing. Jean thought him like some little shy wild animal, a 
frail and sickly one, a “‘runty.’’ Possibly a squirrel, or a tree- 
bear. i 

Certainly Clara never thought of him as sickly. To her he was 
purely marvellous. She played with him excitedly whenever 
people were watching, showing off her intimacy with such, a 
marvel—and Jean would wonder at his surviving the boisterous- 
ness of those shocking hands. And she kept up a flow of talk, 
using the same words over and over again in a hearty rallying 
voice. Whether response was discernible or not she was equally 
enraptured, equally sure that her Teddy-boy was a One-and-No- 
Mistake. 
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In due course Clara announced proudly that she meant to save 
from her wages to buy Teddy a woollen suit. At this time there 
were negotiations in hand to get him into a Home, and she felt 
sure they would succeed, and wanted him to go well-dressed. 
So every Friday, unless she was having a ‘‘naughty fit,” she 
virtuously handed back so-much to her mistress to be put aside. 
At last the thing was really accomplished, and Clara, nearly 
bursting with pride and excitement, brought Teddy to the vicar- 
age dressed in the new blue woollens and cap to match. Even the 
vicar had to emerge from his study to join in the admiring recep- 
tion in the hall. ‘‘Hullo, hullo then,” he said, wagging a finger 
before Teddy’s face as Clara held him up. The child at once 
twisted round to hide against her shoulder, which amazing action 
sent her into a paroxysm of mirthful pride. Meanwhile Jean 
gently inserted a finger into one tiny curled hand, and was much 
intrigued by the immediate chilly, feeble, but tight clutch. 
“He looks sweet, Clara,” said the vicar’s wife warmly. ‘‘Blue’s 
just right for his fairness.’’ And she stroked Teddy’s pale soft 
wisps of hair and was suddenly incongruously reminded of the 
shining head of her first-born, her splendid brave and vigorous 
boy, who had died in France. To divert her mind from this 
sharp pain she continued quickly and brightly, ‘‘Now what 
about saving up for a pair of blue woollen bootlets? Don’t you 
think that’s a good idea?’ ‘‘Yes Mum,” replied the beaming 
Clara, almost hysterical with all this approval and admiration. 
“My Teddy-boy must ’ave the best of everythink ’is mother can 
get fur ’im that ’e must the Loverly such a One ’e is an’ No 
Mistake——”’ The vicar cleared his throat and observed coldly, 
‘Yes indeed Clara, he needs all a Mother’s Care to make up to 
him, yes indeed poor little chap ” “Yus Sir,”’ cried Clara 
ecstatically, quite unaware of the reproof in his tone. 

* * * 


All day cold hopeless rain had fallen. As Jean filled her hot- 
water bottle and took it up to put in Clara’s bed she wondered 
if at that very moment the wet heavy earth was being shovelled 
on to Teddy’s absurd little coffin. Smoothing the sheet with care 
she shivered, and wished there were a gas-fire in this chilly attic, 
and wished she did not know her mother would object if she 
brought up the old oil-stove. Jean was filled with wishes of 
this kind, desperately eager to get things ready, warmed, fresh, 
for Clara’s return—for she (Jean) had refused to go to the funeral 
with the others, and she was afraid Clara had been hurt. 

For a few minutes now she stood at the window watching the 
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grey February afternoon, the steady rain falling on allotments 
and corrugated iron shed-roofs, and three rows of little new 
houses bleakly spiking the littered waste ground that had lately 
been a field. She pictured the group in the cemetery: her father 
| taking the service; her mother firmly and tenderly supporting 
| Clara; some black stiff man representing the Home into which 
Teddy had been admitted five months earlier ; the erect matron. 
There they would all be, standing in the cold rain near that dark 
| hole in the sodden grass. Clara would be pressing her handker- 
: chief to her eyes and swaying and sobbing, and in her heart 

would be pride and pleasure and eagerness to make the most of 
this surrounding sympathy and attention. There would be dull 
thnos as the clogged earth fell on the little box in the hole, and 

someon would drop in a few snowdrops to be crushed and 

smothered. ‘Man that is born of woman and hath so short a time 

to live’’—wagn’t that in the service? Or was something less 

shockingly apprdygriate read for an infant ? What would be really 

suitable besides tha “Here a little child I stand, Heaving up 
_my-either-hand, Cold ās paddocks though they be**—no, that 
wouldn’t do, Teddy mustn’t be expected to heave up his hands 
now, though they would be as cold as hundreds of paddocks— 
what would a dead baby’s hands feel like? Teddy’s had been 
rather froggy when he was alive, even—‘‘Here a pretty baby lies, 
Sung asleep with lullabies’’—not at all true, that, Clara’s singing 
voice would wake any but the dead—‘‘Since I am so quickly done 
for, I wonder what I was begun for’’—that was good, most fitting, 
but her father would think it irreverent—‘‘If for me no sun rose, 
No terrible sun shall set’’—that was really rather like what the 
doctor had said, which would be the most suitable one of all, 
and everyone but Clara would thankfully echo it in their hearts: 
“A very good thing—simply riddled with T.B.——”’ 

“Youll go to bed, Clara, won’t you—I’JI bring you up a cup 
of tea.” 

“Yes, Miss Jean.” 

Up the stairs she toiled, heaving her unwieldly body, groaning, 
pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. The rain pattered on the 
skylight. Clara’s hand left marks on the damp baluster-rail. 

When Jean went up Clara had just got into bed. Her strange- 
looking clothes lay on a chair. She lay down on her side, facing 
Jean, and at once began to moan, “Oh my Teddy-boy, my 
Teddy-boy.”’ Jean shyly moved the clothes from the chair to the 
towel-horse, because she wanted somewhere to put the tea-tray. 
She had brought a large cup of tea and several slices of thin 
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bread-and-butter. She had thought Clara would feel it indelicate 
if she brought cake. “Drink it while it’s hot,” she said, moving 
the chair to the bedside. “Yes, Miss Jean. Oh my Teddy-boy.”’ 
Jean saw with dismay the swollen patchy face, the red patches 
even on Clara’s great neck above the scrubby greyish night- 
gown. Her heart seemed to turn over with dismay and pity. Then 
Clara pulled herself up awkwardly and took the cup and began 
to drink in noisy gulps but very slowly, sniffing all the while 
and with tears running down her cheeks. Her sleeves ended half- 
way between elbow and wrist. Her stringy hair was loose down 
her back. Jean thought she looked like a clumsy small child's 
drawing-from-life of an older child. Jean herself shivered cong 
stantly, and now said ‘‘Aren’t you cold, Clara? Pll brin 
coat.” But the coat was wet so she went downstairs 
wrap of her own, hoping she would not meet her ,#nother who 
would disapprove strongly. 

Clara had finished the last drop and crum y the time Jean 
got.back, and was lying as before. moani 







cd 

1s. ly, Z, her hands now over 
her face. Jean put the wrap over her shoulders and prepared to 
take the tray and go. But suddenly she thought, How can I go 
without having found one suitable thing to say? And as she 
hesitated she saw one of Clara’s eyes watching her between the 
bruised-looking fingers. “Oh my Teddy-boy, my Teddy-boy,”’ 
continued the wailing cry. 7 

At the expectancy of that eye Jean became panic-stricken, I 
must say something, she thought wildly. And suddenly spoke. 
“Clara, tell me—I’ll never tell a soul, not even Mother-—who was 
Teddy’s father ?” 

The words resounded in her horrified ears. How could she, 
how could she have said them? They hadn’t even been in her 
mind, yet now they were said. Such a question, at such a time! 
Oh how could she have done it ? 

Clara had stopped crying and wailing as abruptly as though 
the noise had been switched off, and was lying perfectly still, 
her hand now really hiding her face. Just as Jean could bear it 
no longer and was about to fall on her knees by the bed and 
beg, pray, forgiveness, Clara flumped herself to a sitting posi- 
tion, clasped her hands on the mound of her knees, and stared 
at Jean with a most remarkable expression. Why, thought Jean 
astounded, she looks pleased—pleased and excited and—and 
proud 

“I don’t mind tellin’ you, Miss Jean, not now I don’t—can’t 
do ’im no ’arm now—’s Edwards. You know.” 
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And our tide, 

Our ebb and our sublime; 

Equality is an equal to-day; 

It is easy to give an equal to-day to all men and all 
women.” 


As men rub shoulders with men and women 
They say: 
‘We shall have the equality 
Which is of the body, 
Thrusting our aliveness upwards 
Like a pine; 
Gloss of the earth on our skins 
Fulfilled, 
As the stalking lion is fulfilled, 
And the leaping impala 
And the moonlit sky. 


We shall be free 

As the animal is free, 

Down into the very pit of its bowels; 

Man will be recreated in the image of the beast, 
He will gather bloom in the sweat of his brow, 
Reap knowledge from the day of his hands; 
Man 

Woman 

Will laugh wholly; 

As the ocean has its tide, 

So shall the body have its tide, 

Tide of freedom. 


Brotherhood shall be of the body 
As the blood is of the body. 
There shall be a contact between the skins of men, 
Between the breasts of women, 
Between the singular visions, 
And nobody will know; 
Man shall be fully man, 
Woman woman 
No more.” 
S. DE MOOR. 








ANONYMOUS 
Prison Papers 


(This account of his prison experiences by a young Hungarian 
Communist has to remain anonymous for reasons which the 
text makes obvious.—Ep.) 


DO not want to spend much paper for the first twenty years 

of my life. They were not too interesting, still it is necessary 
to relate them in some lines, for understanding of the rest—and 
here I can have a chance to give some satisfaction to myself, in 
contrast with those people that were around me at home. 

I come from a bourgeois family, in the Western European 
sense of the word; my father is a renowned literary critic and 
writer ; he always belonged to the progressive—often libelled by 
us as ‘‘destructive’’—wing of literature. My childhood was flow- 
ing without any disturbance on the surface; I was surrounded 
by all useful comforts, and had a liberal, agreeable education. 
There was one achievement in my parents’ system I cannot be 
thankful enough for: the utter lackeof all religious treatment. 
So I was spared from the manifold problems of faith that 
worried so much my later friends, and distorted many of their 
lives. I lived, a gay little pagan, unconsciously into the world. 

Outside of this roared the turmoil of the Great War; shortage 
in food, defeat, revolution came; I was nine years old, when 
the proletarian dictatorship broke out—I remember singing the 
International together with the crowd through the red-flagged 
May streets. .. . Rumanian intervention came then, the sinister 
days of the White Terror—but all these were only an outer 
frame; innerly | grew up through my own ways, to Myself. 

My crisis began with the arriving of the most cruel problem 
of our youth: the sex question. My parents always treated this 
point with certain indifference and reserve; I had to gather my 
knowledge about this mystery through mutterings of my school- 
mates and through whirls of my own fancy. This time I was 
flooded by the troublesome ‘‘inferiority feeling,” that burdened 
me everlastingly. This was the secret, but real cause of the revolt 
of my life, and this will make me a revolutionary for ever. I was 
driven into a shy and sultry sexualism ; my pals spoke about love 
as a “vieux jeu’’—to me it remained a word written with capi- 
tals: WOMAN. I do not want to be prolific about the under- 
world of puberty—one could read about it just till boredom in 
the last decade. This shy, but whirling erotism poisoned my 
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years—removed me from everybody—I became friendless and 
alone; my only consolation was—a false one—that it was me 
who wanted it to be so. 

Of course, this strangled and complex wish was bursting out 
every now and then, in my early literary efforts, later—in the 
university—in my pseudo-scientific interests. The university 
gave me the perspective of the outcome from this abyss; there 
did I find some fight, that gave me back to myself. 

The college was a strange isle, a piece of Western Europe 
reaching there; people of many beliefs and interests gathered 
there, but all were more or less intelligent ones. The college is 
a unique one in our country, members were received there only 
by selection and it served like some fellowship. It was an isle 
with its liberal air and—rare thing in this country—with its 
independent spirit, in contrary with the reactionary wave that 
carried off the whole younger generation, wasting its forces in 
antisemitic riots. But there inside disputes and researches of 
every kind took place ; we opened European horizons before each 
other during our whole-nightly debates. Here did I find my first 
real friends: they wore the same cross like me—and common 
pain binds better together than common joys. 

So did we start: Charles and me. We both felt ourselves in 
an intellectual swamp, and not without right. Besides, he 
thought himself a future literary genius. I felt strongly my in- 
feriority complex: there we met easily. He had really fine talent 
for writing, but his utter energylessness forced him to stagna- 
tion. In my own self there worked two great factors: the feeling 
of my mediocrity, the thought that I am no more than a good 
average man. I felt it constantly and this feeling filled me with 
despair, for J saw, that one cannot risk to be mediocre in this 
society, because this means death. Children are nourished with 
the thought that they must use their talents and their knowledge 
only for competition—and I felt that I shall be downtrodden. 
The second determining feeling was my ignorance concerning 
Work. Learning was an ordinary routine for me without any 
difficulty, having a good memory I learnt very easily and I know 
considerably well English, French and German. I tried—in the 
university—to work on literary history, philology, but 1 under- 
stood early the lifelessness and rotten consistency of these 
sciences; it was Life I longed for. 

It was with Charles that I began to think. We made self-vivi- 
section during the long nights and slowly we perceived, that the 
fault is not only ours. Society is equally responsible for us. I do 
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not want to accuse the educational system, family, schools, reli- 
gion; they could influence us only inside of their certain con- 
ventional circles. We must reach sociology only through our- 
selves. First we were only feeling after the real shape of things; 
this was the period of critique, we discovered the more or less 
outstanding faults of society—but we could not yet find either 
their coherence or their healing. 

The self-vivisection had one useful result, besides the maso- 
chistic enjoyment one feels over his uncovered wounds: we 
became rather objective with our own sentiments. In our chaotic 
faith we believed in something that will save the world. We 
talked very much about this event that shall come surely. And 
we affirmed each other, that we shal! have our place in the first 
rows, when this Great Change arrives. Should somebody ask us 
about the nature of this change, we would be rather confused 
what to answer. 

Our search got new colours when we met Ben. He came back 
from the U.S.A., after two years’ vagaries, and he opened up the 
broad scale of American life—and heshowed us something of the 
mystery that meant then Soviet Russia. And there did we find 
our basis. We dared to criticise our society more openly, for we 
could show a place, where everything went another way, perhaps 
a better way. The words: Bolshevism, Communism were hollow 
phrases for us, tinted by the malicious accounts of the bourgeois 
Press. Still we perceived through our interests this mighty tide, 
that means the Labour movement. Slowly, imperceptibly, we 
felt some new content for the word: proletarian. 

This year—the third of my undergraduate life—was the period 
of dawn. Endless debates by the bridge-table, cameleon-like 
changes in our political standpoints, slowly narrowing circles 
in our course. My direction was given even more strictly because 
of my “banishment” from society life, self-willingly or not;. 
sometimes in the past it caused me profound grievances. I tried 
to violate my own self not once, and wanted to force myself in 
the monkey-cage of Society. Luckily I was stronger than my 
efforts and I returned to my interests with some shame, but also 
with the secret joy felt over my own defeat. 

This spring we talked already very much about workers. The 
society of workmen seemed to me like the fountain of healthy 
spirit, where one can speak with earnest, strong men and is not 
forced to kill his time with the sexual-pathological operation 
called dance. But we could not yet realise our wish-dream. And. 
later, when I could do it, I already went a different way. 
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Charles faded out of my life; he went back to his country home 
and was lost in forlorn hopes and false programmes. But there 
were yet some of my inner friends, with whom we could study 
and discuss the facts. Here we stand amidst a society that did 
not deny anything to us in outer provisions, but still it was 
strangling, poisoning with its conventions, bans and rotting 
economical forces. Besides there was the almost unbearable 
knowledge of futurelessness, the very possible unemployment 
after our university years. And if the possibility of teaching wilt 
exist: to fill the heads of unsuspicious children with lies and! 
rotten phrases—this prostitution seemed equally unbearable. 
We determined to seek a way—to Socialism. There entered Steve 
in our development. I knew he called himself a Socialist, of 
course I had not the faintest idea about the great difference 
between Socialism in its Marxist sense and social democracy as 
practised by us. He was no hundred per cent man, but still some- 
body we wanted. He gave us books. One of the first books was 
dealing with historical materialism, illustrating it with the 
events of world history. 1 cried out joyfully there, finding an 
old acquaintance: that’s it! I felt history teaching dull and 
hollow; it was an unreal picture we got about it in school: and 
now I find the ‘‘something’’ beneath the surface I suspected to 
be there. It was quite like the appearing of some subconscious 
feeling or thought: one looks at it surprised, for it is quite new 
and still so well known. So opened before me the great world 
of Socialism, walls fell around me, I ran to and fro, quite mad 
from joy, and every question found its real answer, my own truth, 
the truths only available for Socialism. The greatest comfort was 
the thought that in such society I shall be at home. For I am 


only a mediocre man, and like that I can find my right place ` 


and I can fulfil my duty honestly only there. I must. not either 
humiliate myself or break my skull. In a word: I can be a human 
being. 

The fevers of recognisance boiled long in me, and finally I 
went to Steve: ‘‘I want some part of your Work. I want to live.” 
He opened himself before me: he is not a mere Socialist, he is 
working for the illegal Communist Party, in warfare with 
society and always in the risk of being caught. He offered me 
to join him—and I did so. 

Then came months of work. And it was a hard work, too. 
We lived in a constant conspiracy: secret meetings, newspapers 
and pamphlets typed during the night, rendezvouses with watch- 
words, suspecting a detective in every passer-by; it needed not 
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only energy, but nerves, too. Still we built out our cells in the 
university, held seminary courses and spread illegal papers week 
by week, rousing inquietude and fury in the university magis- 
trates and in the police. During half a year we mobilised all who 
sympathised with our movement and forced the indifferent and 
sheepish mob of the university to attend to us. Of course, there | 
were quite a lot of faults, both in conspiracy and in party 
policy ; and our results were only those of a hopeful beginning. 

Then I felt first time, that work could be a pleasure, a goal, 
and it can give satisfaction. I never before this realised that 
feeling, and now I-could enjoy work as something good, when 
one knows why to act; my choked energies, unwont for my dull 
daywork, now broke on the surface and filled me with constant 
activity. I can scarcely describe this comforting feeling, for such 
sentiments are generally so natural, that one does not bother 
about their cause. | knew why to live; this did not come either 
with fanatical fighting mood or with sudden uprush: it was a 
quiet, natural pursuit of my aim and I filled my days with slow, 
but savoury work instead of violent swings that naturally cease 
before the end. I was no fanatic, only the surroundings, the 
atmosphere lent me some of it. It was good for stimulus. This 
sober and serene treatment of things was the most precious result 
of the great recognisance. Another pleasure was my finding out 
my own self: I do have independence and determination, when 
necessary. And these involved the real responsibility: not the 
suffocating, remorseful one, but the selfconscious, necessary 
human responsibility. 

I enjoyed the faultless construction of Marxian economics 
with quiet pleasure and opening brain, and I divined the forceful 
method that is based on it. I felt myself a member of a com- 
munity, no indifferent twig, but a moving, working cog-wheel. 
Slowly I thought necessary to meet other comrades, too, not 
only my fellows from the university; this wish was getting 
stronger and stronger: to meet proletarians ! I knew they are the 
backbone of the movement and I wanted to see them as they are. 

Finally it happened on an excursion. Excursions were the 
safest means to gather: the wooded mountains near the town 
offered good shelter against spies and detectives. This time we 
marched already half a day, in rain-dust, and at noon we sud- 
denly dropped amidst a greater troop. More than a hundred 
people crowded there on a spot: workers, proletarians. First I 
walked a bit, moved among them; but there grew in me the 
feeling of a strengthening cry: I’m at home! And when we 
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began to sing, I was utterly molten among them, l was swim- 
ming in the crowd, so naturally as never before. My secret fear 
was that I cannot speak the tongue of those men, we shall not 
understand each other. That flew away like mist from me. | felt 
—or do I only feel it now, after the facts—that masses move 
really the events, they are the true partakers of history. This 
_ clings perhaps a phrase—but I felt it then quite true. 

Still these cases only approached reality, they did not yet 
move inside it. | was interwoven with innumerable yarns of 
bourgeoise idealism, and these gave a false colour to my sight. 
Only one fact existed really: that I am struggling my way for- 
ward. I am breaking my way after all, not despaired, but deter- 
mined and I know where shall I reach. 

Sure we had our hours of doubt: we asked each other, whether 
does not mean this new world a hopeless rupture for us. Does 
it not mean the loss of our existence on this shore, without the 
equivalents on the other? We got our answers only later. 

A hot May morning I sat by one of my girl friends when the 
wireless began to speak: ‘“The police . . . discovered a new Com- 
munist organisation. Frarfcis F., the teacher of the . . . school 
was captured.’’ Sudden nervousness ran through me; I knew 
Francis and I knew who he was—I felt a strange need to light a 
cigarette. My eyes opened now at once: I touched reality. True, 
it was not only my fault, that I felt astonished and not-prepared 
to the news; we were scarcely instructed about our behaviour 
concerning the police. Same time the thought aroused in me: I 
will see it through ! 

After three confused days we were also there. During the fore- 
noon we were shut into the sub-office. A plump-headed old detec- 
tive sat before us by the table; sometimes he turned back and 
roared on us: ‘Young men, you are done with ! Should my son 
do the like, I should shoot him with my own hand!’’ We did 
wish this to him. We were taken by some strange, indifferent 
state of mind—probably man’s natural defence against crises. 
Then we were ushered into the pass-office ; there did I spend the 
dullest afternoon of my life. Never in my life have I felt such 
hollowness; the dull apathy covered me like mire. Steve and his 
girl were there already fourth day: their red eyes and ragged 
hair gave the sickening appearance of painful floggings. 

In the evening we were led—one by one—before the inspector. 
He asked me: ‘‘Will you confess these and these ??’—‘‘I have 
nothing to confess.’’—‘‘See, we arent children. We have other 
means, too.’’—''I have no idea about those things.’’—‘‘Good. 
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Let’s try your hard head.’ My hands were bound under my 
knees, a Stick was put there through, beneath the joint; I was 
hanged like a sheep between two benches; my head down, my 
feet upwards. My soles were naked, a butcher-like detective put 
a handkerchief on my face and two other ones began to beat my 
soles with cane sticks. One smash after the other. I will not try 
to describe or even to come near to the pain suffered there; it 
did not affect only the beaten parts, but it ached in my bowels, 
along my spine, like a fiery, thrusting needle, a pain never expe- 
rienced before. And the guy standing by my head asked re- 
peatedly : ‘‘Won’t you spit ?”’—‘‘Will you spit?” It was awful. 
Perhaps the pain itself choked my voice—or was it the defiance 
of my proudness never touched like that before? I do not know 
—but I could not, and would not, utter a single word. Every- 
thing precious before my own self depended now on my dumb- 
ness—and I remained silent. I was silent desperately, determined 
—it clings like naivety or romanticism—rather to drop dead than 
to speak. After the thirtieth smash I suddenly tumbled down 
into darkness. I fainted. 

Some minutes after that I was kicked to life and was ordered 
to run around the room. Millions of pins ached in my feet, 
vomitation tortured my weakened stomach, but I ran, ran for 
life. Finally I was relieved, with the muttering remark: ‘‘Dam’ 
hard stuff these boys .. >° and with the threatening: “We’ll 
continue it, you be sure P?’ 

Returning to my comrades I saw the same terror-stricken eyes, 
the same distorted features by each of them. Surely I looked the 
same, too. 

We spent the night on the benches of the pass-office. 
Strangely, it reminded me of a journey in Italy; once I was 
getting short in money and spent a night in the station of Venice, 
lying on a bench. But this was far, far in the past. 

Next forenoon was unbearably dull again. Later the chief of 
political agency took protocols about our ‘‘confessions.’’ He 
asked me to begin with: “Do you know what is value?” I knew 
it. Of course he did not like my answer. Later he uttered his 
opinion before my father: “The boy was quite an alphabet in 
Marxian ideas.’ A tear-sodden visit of my parents disturbed the 
time, with the over-courteous assistance of the inspector. My 
father told me: ‘‘Behave like a gentleman.” J felt that it means 
to me: Behave like a Communist. 


(To be continued.) 


` 


As We See It 


HIS being Jubilee year it was not to be expected that the 
Tory Government would allow it to end without using the 
royalist and loyalist breezes generated to waft them back to 
power. The birth of another royal babe enabled the newspapers 
to prolong the national happiness, and, but for an untimely 
‘death, it would have been stimulated and strengthened by 
elaborate newspaper rejoicings over the marriage of another 
royal son. The plain man could not therefore wax too indignant 
at Baldwin’s choice of November 14th as the date for his elec- 
toral test. After all, it is not unusual for politicians to arrange 
such matters for their own advantage. What was to be deplored 
was that the Labour Party leaders had allowed honest Stanley 
to steal their peace thunder. As a consequence the Tory Party 
opened its campaign on the offensive in more senses than one 
against a Labour Party involved in explanations of its position. 
Thus the issue of the contest was never clearly defined, and it 
certainly was not Socialism versus Capitalism. The average 
elector appeared cynical arfd anything but enthusiastic. He was 
but mildly interested in the Lloyd Georgian sideline, and seemed 
amused when he found that all the political aspirants were for 
the League of Nations and peace, all for social reconstruction, 
all ready to assist the unemployed, and more or less deal with 
the Means Test. In the industrial centres the average elector 
returned to his Labour allegiance, and under the circumstances 
we can feel satisfied that the Labour Party has increased its 
parliamentary numbers from 60 to 156. 


T was perhaps fitting that Snowden, who during his propa- 

gandist career did more than any other man to destroy the con- 
fidence of the workers in the Liberal Party, should at this elec- 
tion make a belated return to the fold. Ironical, also, that he, 
as the man who by his deadly misreprsentation did most to 
smash the Labour Party at the polls in 1931, should make the 
most dangerous attack in 1935 on the Government he helped 
to power. His late colleague the ex-Premier cut a sorry figure 
during the campaign. The incarnation of egotism, he went to 
the distressed colliers of Seaham and was astounded and angry 
because they refused to accept his assurances that all his politi- 
cal actions, since and including the betrayal of his colleagues in 
1931, have been prompted by considerations for the best interests 
of the working class. A marvellous personality ! We noted that 
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the average worker hoped that Derby would reject J. H. 
Thomas, but looked forward with savage exultation to the 
emptying of ‘‘Ramsay’’ from Seaham. 


STUDY of the election appeals issued by the ‘‘gentle- 

manly” party indicated the fear existing at headquarters 
lest the proletarian worm should turn. Nationally and locally 
their appeals attempted to frighten the electorate at the 
municipal and parliamentary elections. Baldwin worked the 
derelict navy stunt, Chamberlain and Runciman as befitted 
business men relied on hank crises alarums, Simon pinned his 
faith to Socialist incapacity and red chaos if men like Lees-Smith 
ruled. The big joint effort to frighten the small house-owner 
was worthy-of the best Tory traditions. Evidently the scare 
tactics served their purpose in returning again a Government 
that is really national. Locally they served to prevent the Labour 
Party from adding to their municipal strength. Liverpool was 
an excellent illustration of the methods. Every morning for a 
week a gin. double column advertisement in Liverpool’s leading 
daily paper asked the intelligent business men and women of 
Britain’s fourth largest city: “Dare You Entrust The Labour- 
Socialists With The Control Of The City Police?’ Followed 
some banal remarks of the local Labour Party leader, then, to 
emphasise the danger daring italics were used: ‘‘Every sensible 
elector will realise that if the Labour-Socialists controlled the 
Police Force, mob law would be permitted to prevail.’’ Lest this 
terrifying contingency might not prod the inertia of the bour- 
geoisie, they were informed in large block capitals that “The 
Red Flag Is The Emblem Of Revolution,” and that ‘‘So recently 
as Friday last, he [the local Labour Party leader] told his 
audience that, given a Labour triumph on November ist, they 
would have the happy spectacle of seeing the Red Flag hoisted 
on the Town Hall.’ To effectually dam this tide of red ruin the 
respectables were urged to vote Conservative—and did, thus 
saving the citadel of Toryism yet again. The prize for fatuity 
can be equally divided between the Tory brain trust which con- 
cocted the scare advertisement, and the local Labour leader 
whose speeches supplied the inspiration. 


E did not anticipate a Labour victory, and the opponents 
of the L.P. sedulously circulated the unkind suggestion 
that the L.P. chiefs neither anticipated nor desired one. Cer- 
tainly the international mess made by imperialist rivalries is better 
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left for the Tories to clean up. With the Parliamentary Labour 
Opposition now at twice its former strength the imperialist 
policy of the Government can be continually criticised and 
exposed, and its project for rearming resisted. Once again will 
Labour have the opportunity of focusing national attention on 
the futility of reconstruction schemes on other than a Socialist 
basis. If the old parliamentary game of obstruction is played it 
will in no wise help Labour, but will speed the coming of 
another ‘‘national’’? Government to get on with the reorganising 
of British capitalism. If “continuity” continues to be the policy 
and Labour permits the Government to take the initiative there 
will be no chance of a Socialist majority for many years. In our 
view the main work of the Labour Opposition is to make clear 
to the nation, by effort inside and outside of Parliament, that 
the choice must be made next time between a Socialist Govern- 
ment determined and ready to make a revolutionary change, and 
a Fascist régime garbed to suit the British taste. 


HE British election being safely over we can expect the lull 

in international affairs also to be ended, and Britain, Italy, 
and France to reassume their negotiations for settling the hash 
of Abyssinia to their mutual advantage and profit. The T.U.C. 
and L.P. conference may have believed that, in supporting 
Baldwin’s League of Nations policy, they were backing a drive 
against Fascism. It was a mistaken view unsupported by any 
evidence. The speeches made and policy followed by Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Hoare, and Churchill demonstrated that there is 
no intention of doing anything calculated to weaken the Fascist 
régime in Italy. When lofty sentiments are expressed about the 
internal affairs of Italy being a matter solely for the people of 
that country, those who utter them understand that Fascism 
does not attack property rights. Very different sentiments by 
the same people were uttered and quickly followed by action 
when Russia in 1917 established a system which abolished 
property rights. It is well to remember that the attempt of 
Britain’s ruling class to interfere with Russia’s internal affairs 
cost the taxpayer over one hundred million pounds. 


USSOLINI will, we calculate, be allowed to acquire 
enough of Abyssinia to enable him to justify his military 
exploit to the toilers of Italy. Whether that will recompense 
them for their sacrifices is another matter. It is unquestionable 
that crushing taxation, low wages, and high cost of living are 
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testing the loyalty of the Italian proletariat to the Fascist Gov- 
ernment. Although 1,200,000 soldiers have been mobilised the 
absence of free trade union organisation has not enabled the rest 
of the working population to gain any increase of wages. Since 
Mussolini first assumed control wages have been cut by about 
40 per cent., and at the present level plus the high cost of living 
provide an unusually low living standard. Railwaymen average 
from 6s. 5d. per day for the higher grades to 4s. 2d. per day 
for the lower; motor transport drivers average 5s. per day. In 
the larger cities skilled craftsmen, e.g., turners, typographers, 
painters, carpenters, average 6d. per hour; tailors 5s. per day. 
Wages generally are much lower than these. Agricultural 
workers get from 3d. to 4d. per hour and women half of these 
rates, while the working days only number about 200 in the 
year. Unemployment insurance benefit is paid for go days at 
5d. to 1s. 3d. per day according to the contribution class. To 
be eligible for its receipt 24 bi-mqnthly payments must have 
been made during the two years preceding the claim, those 
who have made 36 payments during the period being allowed 
benefit for a further 30 days. When unemployment benefit is 
exhausted, the victims apply for relief to the Fascist party 
organisations which grant it in kind to suitable persons. But 
even the deplorable condition of the Italian masses does not 
warrant the opinion that the end of Fascism is near. Mussolini 
gambles for high stakes, and, if he can secure concessions in 
Abyssinia and financial assistance from the imperialist powers 
as a condition of peace, it is probable that he will win through. 


T the American Federation of Labour Convention (the 

American equivalent to our T.U.C.) held during October, 
the outstanding issues were the shorter working week, indus- 
trial unionism, and the formation of a political Labour Party. 
On the first there was unanimity to make the securing of a 
six-hour working day and a five-day working week without 
reduction of pay the ‘‘paramount objective” of the Federation. 
Those responsible for drafting the shorter hour recommendations 
adopted by the convention are under the illusion that this reform 
is “the one and only means of mastering the present menacing 
unemployment situation and restoring prosperity throughout 
the land.” The Socialist Party of America has a big job of 
educational work yet to accomplish. 
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HERE is no doubt, however, that since the Socialist Party 

decided to give bona fide assistance in the day-to-day work 
of the trade unions, its influence has greatly increased. The 
proposal before the Convention for the formation of a broad 
Labour Party to include all labour elements and to have a broad 
Socialist programme with provision for militant action against 
war and Fascism, was moved by Lewis, president of the mine- 
workers, and seconded by Gorman, vice-president of the textile 
workers. True the proposal was rejected, but there can be no 
question as to a fairly early victory for what to the hierarchy of 
American trade unionism is a revolutionary plan. 


HE elder statesmen of American trades unionism had further 

reason to be disturbed when they were faced with forty 
resolutions from international and local unions seeking to alter 
the 1934 Convention devised to protect craft unions from the 
onward march of industrial unionism. Vested interests were at 
stake and feeling ran so high as to provoke a bout of fisticuffs 
between Hutchinson, the Carpenters and Joiners’ president, and 
Lewis, president of the Mineworkers. Hutchinson began the 
scrap and got the worst of it, but the prerogatives of craft 
unionism which he championed secured 18,024 votes to 10,924 
cast for industrial unionism. That industrial unionism is bound 
to triumph in spite of the A.F.L. officials seems determined by 
the American method of mass production and the impetus given 
to industrial organisation by the now moribund N.R.A. 


AUNTED by the spectre of Communism the A.F.L. execu- 

tive counted on carrying its resolution to amend the federa- 
tion constitution in order that Communists might be prevented 
from becoming members of affiliated unions. The progressives 
fought this reactionary proposal and succeeded in whittling it 
down to the barring of Communists from acting as delegates to 
central and State Labour organisations. They countered also by 
carrying a resolution prohibiting any A.F.L. official from join- 
ing the National Civic Federation, the organisation notorious 
in America for its ‘‘red’’ chasing activities. Another score was 
to get the Federation committed to the proposal for a ‘‘ Workers’ 
Rights Amendment” to the U.S.A. Constitution to enable Con- 
gress to enact minimum wages and social security legislation. 
On the whole the Socialist Party of America has reason to be 
encouraged by the results of its efforts for trade unionism. 

FOLITICUS. 


L. A. PAVEY 


Winter Afternoon 


COAL fell into the hearth with a tiny crash, the curtains 

stirred a little from the breeze entering the open top 
window. The whispering of the flames went on stealthily. But 
you could, of course, only notice these soft sounds of the routine 
of the room if you shut your ears to the suave, confident tones 
that filled it with words. 

“Right across the field now’’—‘‘Square three.” ‘‘Hankin’s 
got it—no, he hasn’t! Oh, lovely piece of work, Fennings! 
(Fennings spoiled him just as he was centring across the goal- 
mouth—looked nasty for the Rovers, for the moment—). Allen 
has it, but—the ball’s gone out of play. ... .’ “Square two.” 

The man and the boy lay back in opposite armchairs, the man 
rather drowsy, the boy still, but very much alive, his eyes wide, 
his face thoughtful, a little brooding. He was thinking once 
more of the fact which that day hade never really left him, that 
if he had not hurt his ankle he would have been in the School 
“Under Fourteen’’ team against Chadwick Court. They were 
playing at this moment, his friend Wiltshire in goal. Armour 
and Hepping back—and the rest of them, with Halford in his 
own place at outside right. Would Halford be fast enough ? 
What a nuisance it was | 

‘‘Now the ball’s coming through the centre. It’s a race! 
Fennings and Brown. Brown’s got it, making straight for the 
tight-hand post. Shoot, man! Oh, Brown, what a chance you 
missed! Goal-kick. The Rovers’ defence is being hustled a bit 
—hbig, fast forwards against them. And they’re not playing quite 
up to their reputation. There it goes—up ta the half-way line. 
Over to Morris. He’s going fast along the touchline—now inside 
to Blakey. No, Cash is there. Nice piece of anticipation. ... 
Flag’s up; ball’s just gone out.” “Square six.” 

The whispering of the flames broke into a little bubbling as 
though they had just remembered a joke which couldn’t be 
suppressed. 

‘Wish you were playing, Jack ?’’ asked his father. 

_ Rather! Doesn’t it seem bad luck? ‘Under Fourteen’ have 
only four outside matches aterm.’ 

“Yes. You'll be all right for the next one.” 

‘Perhaps Halford will keep his place. He’s not bad.” 

‘That’s the red-headed boy I saw in your trial game, isn’t it? 


\ 
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these days, but for youngsters this was only on the surface. 
They had most of life in front of them, and a few weeks, full as 
they filled them, seemed not to matter much. Yet fathers who 
knew this had sometimes to see, later, their frightened sons 
condemned by those appointed to judge the failures. Powerless 
to help, feeling their own lives broken into halves, but having 
to go on somehow, if only not to add a second tragedy to the 
first. 

“|... And that’s the finish of the English Association Cup 
Tie between. .. .” 

‘*Gracious, Jack. ... 

‘You must have been asleep, Pater. The Rovers won two— 
nothing.” 

“Must be old age, Jack! Teatime! Has Kathie been in?” 

‘Yes, she wouldn’t disturb you. Do you think [ll be fit for 
next Saturday? It’s a junior House match. Fenton’s. They put 
us out of it last year.” 

‘‘Mm—perhaps. But you, want to nurse that foot. Don’t play, 
just massage it a bit... . 

Pity we haven’t masseurs for the conscience when we get a 
bit older. Fibrous growth of all sorts. They wouldn’t cure us, 
but they might keep us a bit nearer the mark... . 

“Shall we switch that off now, Jack ?’’ 

“Right, pater. Do you want the light on?” 

“No, thanks. This is nice.” 

He watched the winter afternoon falling outside the window, 
the few stray leaves blowing in the garden, the tap, tap of bare 
branches against the fence and the sighing of a coldish wind. 
Man might not understand the routine of his days, or why in 
some cases the pace of it or its endless repetition knocked sense 
into some of his fellows and out of others. It was a fantastic 
and incalculable affair... . 

The clock chimed softly. Five! In the avenues all round, 
families, minus younger members out on sporting interests, 
were, or had been, taking tea cosily. In the middle of the dark 
wastes that had once been conquered by Britain’s invaders a 
hand’s breadth of time ago in the history of the world, they had 
build their shelters to protect themselves against weather and 
the varying and incalculable pressures of a modern world grown 
more and more complicated. They went from marvel to marvel, 
but though they flew quickly from one spot to another, they did 
not find a solution there, nor in any message brought them by 
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the Wireless. Perhaps they hoped that their sons might find 
it. 

“T think PH try that new chemical dodge Jackson showed me 
the other day in the lab. I’ve got the stuff in my set... .”’ 

“If it’s smelly, Jack, you might wait till after tea. Ah, here’s 
Kathie !”’ 

He got up and stretched. ‘‘Mm-m! A-ah!. ... Your mother 
won’t be in just yet. Can you see without the light? Here you 
are, then.” 


Passion 


O! No! You are not the first 
Whom Desire has ravened with thirst, 
And made of hunger a thing 
To set the soul aswing. 


You are not alone as you stand 
Betwixt the lake and the land 

And know that you may not drink 
Lest the soul within you stink. 


You are not alone as you stand 

With the blue fruit firm in your hand 
And know that you may not eat 

Lest a palsy shake your feet. 


You were never the first who cried 
To Oblivion’s sullen tide 

To pillow your soul to rest 

Lest your heart burst in your breast. 


No! No! Let the sands gleam red, 
And the stars give back their dead. 
HERBERT PALMER. 








CHARLES COPEMAN 


The Dance of Death 


“TD ERHAPS it is well that a period of necessarily increasing 

misery has fallen upon humanity. But it is tragic that it 
welcomes this period as one of greater happiness, for the inevit- 
able disappointment will raise its dissatisfaction inordinately.” 
These words from Keyserling’s Travel Diary are quoted to 
strike a chord to which the reader may attune his mind. Having 
quoted them, I will introduce my theme—by means of another 
quotation, this time from Mabel Dodge Luhan’s book on 
Lawrence: 

‘‘One is communion; the other is the despairing ratification 
and acknowledgment of inexplicable doom.’ Thus does Mrs. 
Luhan compare dancing with that typically modern activity 
which borrows the same name; but her words have a profounder 
significance which throws light upon the phenomenon implied 
by Keyserling in his larger observation. 

Dancing is the concentrated projection into a specialised 
sphere of the whole rhythm and tenor of contemporary exist- 
ence. The latter is the cause, the dance the spontaneous effect. 
It is in the dance that the essential spirit of an age is most 
eloquently revealed. 

Wherever dancing appears as a spontaneous outburst of vital 
exuberance (elsewhere it is not the real thing), it is at bottom 
an expression of the human soul, it is spiritual communion. 
Its development is in this direction quite unlimited: there are 
no heights to which the ecstasy of the dance may not rise, if 
the life which inspired it is sufficiently intense, and the execu- 
tion sufficiently accomplished. 

What, then, of modern dancing? The verdict seems on the 
face of it to be completely pessimistic. Despairing? . . . the 
acknowledgment of inexplicable doom ? Let us at least see if the 
pessimism is justified, and see what justifies it. In that direction 
we can hope to find true optimism, and perhaps the means to 
correct any maladjustment. 

One thing is immediately obvious. True zsthetic inspiration 
emerges from the most intimate life of the individual—of the 
community of individuals; it is given off by all layers of exist- 
ence from the physical inwards. It does not emanate, for 
example, from the material achievements which man throws off 
in his march into the future. When they are the inspiration of 
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his artistic life, and in particular of his dancing, its quality is 
bound to deteriorate, and all significance to disappear from it. 

And there, I think, we have the reason for modern dancing’s 
utter lack of vital significance, of any scope for emotional ex- 
pression, of anything, at least, which could be even remotely 
likened to communion. For the predominant source of inspira- 
tion of modern dancing—and the latter is not the only art which 
to-day is similarly inspired—is the mechanical, non-human 
tyranny which is daily closing in upon us. 

I said that dancing is not the only art which is so inspired. 
But is is more true of the art of dancing than of any other, 
because dancing is the most communal of all arts. It is far less 
individualistic, it is more racial, than literature, or music, or 
the plastic arts; and therefore it is more susceptible than any 
other to such an influence as mechanisation. To-day even 
national barriers are overrun, almost the whole world dancing 
the same steps to the same tunes. The fact that the inner life 
of the various nations and races is still very far from any corre- 
sponding uniformity, only proves how far out of touch with 
human values modern dancing has*wandered. It proves, too, 
the superficiality of the life of those nations; for if he were not 
superficial, the dancer would perceive the incongruity of the 
alien step to which he moves. The machine, having captured 
that part of our existence which it can directly control, seeks to 
control the remainder indirectly by stamping with its deathly 
imprint all that—little though it is—which might otherwise have 
been left for the expression of spiritual vitality, and of which 
the dance may be taken as symbolic. 

Modernist apologists claim that the foundation of modern 
dancing is the primitive dance rhythm of the African negro. 
This is not so; the truth being that the pseudo-African rhythms 
have been adapted to and superimposed upon the mechanical 
rhythms of the twentieth century. In any case the argument is 
of no significance; for the dance of any people at a given epoch 
ought to find its roots in the folk history of that people. It is 
of no avail, it is definitely harmful and sacrilegious, to force an 
alien mode of expression upon a native growth. Only a critic 
utterly incapable of penetrating through to essential meaning 
could be satisfied with the results of such an attempt. In our 
case, it is obvious, our own foll history has been ruthlessly 
broken off by the unnatural landslide towards mechanisation ; 
and an abortive though in a sense successful attempt has been 
made to graft on an alien American ¢ulture. 
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In a sense successful. But the new conditions are such that 
among them the true human being is like a fish out of water; 
they are such that a special type has had to be created—that 
is, has had to create itself, which is the same thing—in order 
that the ‘‘success’’ might be maintained. From a divine point 
of view this new type is definitely sub-human, as the machines 
are sub-human. 

Many of us to-day have come by a reputation for being 
“highbrow. The description is in most cases erroneous. The 
fact is that only that part of our zsthetic taste which is vulgarly 
termed “highbrow” to-day finds satisfaction. The ‘‘lowbrow”’ 
element—which in us is as strong as in those who disclaim any 
other—searches in vain for a similar opportunity to express itself, 
and thus correct our seemingly unbalanced taste. Though dance 
rhythms which we can recognise as being part of our spiritual 
ancestry can hold us fascinated, modern rhythms and steps leave 
us cold; and we cannot restrain a smile at the boredom which 
the ‘‘lowbrow’’ dancers betray—or assume. Nor are we won 
over by the assurance that modern dancing is such splendid 
physical execise: indeed, much as we admire physical fitness, 
we are more likely to be enraged at such a degradation of the 
most universal, the most communal of arts, to the level of 
physical jerks. 

All this is because it is the habit of those of us I have in mind 
to see and take into consideration the inherent significance, or 
lack of significance, of the existence in which we share. We are 
not to be blamed for this; though many will tell us that our 
dissatisfaction with things as they are is proof that the habit 
is a bad one. 

The tendency to displace the human by the mechanical, even 
in that sphere wherein mechanisation means spiritual death, is 
co-operating with all the other parallel tendencies of our era, 
in moulding the human individual into a mechanical unit. So 
that it will soon be correct to say that the contemporary dance 
is in line with the inner life of man; for the latter will by then 
have been adapted to the same dead source of inspiration as has 
given the dance to-day its galvanic semblance of life. But then 
it will be too late. The tragedy will have entered upon its final 
act, and the inevitable end will already be in sight. 

% * * 

Yes, the pessimism is there; and it seems, moreover, to be 
justified. ‘‘Acknowledgment of inexplicable doom” seems to be 
a fairly apt description of the spirit of the times. 
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But is there any acknowledgment? Is not the doom approach- 
ing unacknowledged—at least by the dancers themselves? And 
is it inexplicable, in the sense of being incomprehensible and 
irresistible ? It seems more likely that analysis indicates the way 
of escape, so that whoever ultimately falls victim to that “‘inex- 
plicable doom’’ is a clear case of spiritual suicide. 

For, in the first place, why should modern dancing—and the 
word must be understood to symbolise the bulk of the leisure 
occupations of men and women to-day—why should modern 
dancing be so influenced by the mechanistic craze? Because 
of the vicious circle set in motion by the commercialisation of 
popular art and entertainment, in which quantity and novelty 
are of more importance than quality and significance. Because 
Spontaneous human inspiration—in other words, divine in- 
spiration—naturally failing to satisfy (in the quantitative sense) 
the artificially stimulated demand, is supplemented and eventu- 
ally displaced by artificially produced ‘‘inspiration’’ from the 
machines. 

Secondly, why the apparently universal appetite for mechan- 
istic art and entertainment, when a true human being would 
yearn for truly human modes of self-expression? Because of 
the inescapable mechanical influence which is invading every 
sphere of existence, making men and women more and more 
helpless; this influence in its turn being set up, for various 
reasons which need not be differentiated here, by those to whom 
mechanisation in this direction or in that means higher profit. 

Finally, why the spiritual vacuum which explains both the 
failure of that exuberance which ought to be inspiring contem- 
porary art, as well as the mediocrity of taste which is satisfied 
by so sterile a substitute as is given it to-day? The spiritual 
vacuum exists because the majority of men and women, though 
probably afraid to admit it, are unable wholeheartedly to believe 
in that for which they live and move and have their being. 
They are helplessly divided between economic necessity on the 
one hand, and what they believe, or what subconsciously they 
know, to be true and just and human on the other hand. Hence 
their superficiality ; for if they were not superficial, they would 
penetrate to the more profound; and then, becoming conscious 
of the true significance of their existence—becoming conscious, 
that is to say, of their spiritual serfdom—they would rebel—or 
go mad. Hence, too, their submission to mechanisation, first as 
to externals and finally, what is the natural consequence, as to 
their innermost souls. 
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* * * * 

I have asked three questions, and suggested three answers. 
At bottom, however, these three questions merge into one great 
problem, and the three answers into one great solution. It all 
boils down, in fact, to a misconception in our ideas about pro- 
gress. We think we have advanced enormously because of our 
speed and efficiency and machinery. Yet it is not so. All these 
are no more than improvements in the execution of the scullery 
work of human society; yet in their quest for new fields from 
which they may reap greater harvests, they foist themselves 
upon the ball-room and the music-room. 

What we have invented and produced is in the eyes of God 
no more than the foundations of a new building—or rather the 
rubble of which the foundations may one day be constructed 
when we can discover the correct technique. That raw material 
has to be smoothed down and sorted and refined before we can 
proceed with the superstructure, the new culture which it is the 
peculiar duty and possibility of our own age to bring into being. 

In the erection of that stiperstructure—the only part of the 
building which is of any importance in itself—man will find 
an essentially new attitude to life, an essentially new life, simply 
because he will no longer be a divided being. From this new 
life could flow inspiration to breathe vitality into his every 
activity. His potentiality for aesthetic expression would make 
possible such beauty, both objective and subjective, as we of 
the closing years of the capitalist era cannot know—unless we 
acknowledge the “inexplicable doom,” and rebel against it. 
That is the only way we can bring back the communion into 
our spiritual, intellectual and zesthetic intercourse; and that, by 
definition as well as by natural laws, means communism in our 
economic and social intercourse. It means, that is to say, an 
advance in human evolution as distinct from an advance in 
mere civilisation. 

The communist as he reveals himself to-day does not com- 
pletely embody the potentiality for that advance. His in- 
adequacy lies in the direction of his reasons for wishing to create 
a communist society. All praise is due to him for wishing and 
working to build a society fit for human beings; but he will fail 
in the end unless he consciously and equally aims at creating a 
higher type of man. 

The ‘‘advance of human evolution” will be the realisation of 
a synthesis of all that is best in our Western civilisation with 
all that is best in Oriental culture. Our own shortcomings are 
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the results not so much of our external civilisation as of our 
abuse of it: the fault is chiefly in ourselves. Communism is the 
only means of bringing about a real equalisation of opportu. 
nity. In order that we may make the most of that opportunity 
as soon as it presents itself, we have to add to our qualities thai 
disinterested attitude to the world which is typical of, for 
example, the Brahmin. We must be ready, that is to say, ir 
order to save our life, to lose it. Communism will provide almost 
unlimited scope for individual development in the highest sense. 
But the scope will be wasted, communism will lead to nothing 
but degeneration, unless it is accompanied by a religious revival 
of greater profundity than has ever occurred before. 

The Europeans and North Americans of the twentieth century 
are the most marvellous creatures the world has known—as far 
as intelligence is concerned. But in that direction we have 
reached our zenith. Intelligence, ‘‘cleverness,’’ can carry us nc 
further—no, not even through the mouthpiece of communism. 
At such a juncture we should remember that other cultures have 
attained to sublimer heights: their° mode of expression being 
not mere intelligence, but intelligence inspired by so profound 
a spirituality as to become unrecognisable as intelligence in our 
superficial sense. True, those Oriental cultures, too, have passed 
their own zenith. But the means of their achievements, as of 
ours, still persists. That is why it is the special duty of our 
time to create the synthesis of matter and spirit before the two 
elements lose the refinement to which they have been brought 
by the West and East respectively. If, in order to achieve this, 
we study and emulate. Oriental culture and religion, we shall 
be neither denying nor cutting across Christianity ; but we shall 
show up aspects of the latter which have been forgotten—which, 
if they had been remembered, would have left no need for 
further spiritual quest. 

The nation which goes in that direction—and the time is 
already ripe for departure, especially in the case of England— 
will inevitably give birth to the new man to whom the future 
will belong. Mere mastery of the machines, for which alone we 
are now qualifying, will lead nowhere. The essence of the life 
of that new man will be communion in its fullest sense. His 
future will be more glorious than any man before him has ever 
enjoyed. And his dancing—if he has time for it—so far from 
being an acknowledgment of inexplicable doom willl become an 
expression of unlimited spiritual exuberance, the Dance of Life 
itself. 


A Shout Up the Chimney 


OATH as we all are to admit it, Christmas is drawing nigh 

again. Look how the taverns stand half-empty of a mid-week ; 
and the tea-shop typists cut their lunch down to near-nix; how 
the housewife, full of wise care and irritating thoughtfulness, 
keeps dropping odd shillings in the ornament on top of the 
dresser; and small boys ambitiously join big Christmas clubs. 
It’s on the way, comrades, that great cataract of spending which 
already draws small coin into its current, and leaves us drained. 
Everywhere the hoar of thrift whitens taut brows. One’s play- 
fellows are not about. 

This, I think, is the true and original reason why people get 
colds so abundantly at this season no matter what the weather. 
It can be as warm as June or as cold as a disinterred Nazi, still 
folks sneeze. Naturally, if they go around continually saying 
no to their warmer instincts, their feet get cold; they feel so 
miserable they'd just as soon sneeze as not, as not. It’s a phy- 
sical protest against the sudden application of an unfavourable 
ethic. Therefore, as witnesseth these presents, all thinking men 
wish Christmas to hell away. Yet it doesn’t go away. Au con- 
traire, it comes on apace, as regular as the tide at high-water. 
Now this failure of thinking men to nay down a mere fatality 
of the calendar is a test case for the whole series of failures of 
thinking men to nay. It’s not only by cause of festivals that 
our communal life festers, God wot, but if it were, as far as 
getting thinking men to relieve us goes, we’d have to suffer the 
sore of it unhelped. This calls for investigation. 

The dynamic, or core, of Christmas is the child’s determina- 
tion to believe in Santa Klaus. To Marxists that’s a mere ideo- 
logical reflection of the present-giving system. It’s a reflection, 
however, which unfailingly dazzles the minds of every genera- 
tion of kids, leaving a respectful memory behind with adults. 
It’s also the first social illusion anyone loses. Never having 
given the matter a thought for years I don’t know how folks do 
lose their faith in Santa Klaus (known as Father Christmas in 
Selfridges and the decadent South). How I lost it was like this: 
One snowy December night as I was rubbing my chilblains on 
the hearth-rug, my mother began gently explaining that there 
wouldn’t be any Santa that year because father was on strike, 
and we had no money, and it couldn’t be helped. I didn’t quite 
believe her, thinking perhaps she hadn’t got the hang of it 
right, so asked my father about it next morning, since it was a 
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matter of some urgency. He said that the bosses controlled 
Santa Klaus like they did everything else, but if the men won 
this fight he’d make old Santa come down the chimney on New 
Year’s Eve, a better night for the old boy to be out on, too. 
They did win, and sure enough Santa came along a week late. 
But it was never the same for me. The Christmas myth had got 
mixed up in the class-war: it was the end of that. 

And it was a victory. According to realists of the tell-~’em-the- 
facts-of-life-school 1 hereby became emancipated from illusion. 
As grim realists is perhaps what we’ve got most of in the 
national life to-day, we’re all hellishly emancipated from illu- 
sion. Or should be. Why is it, then, that the emancipated are 
staying in at nights saving up for Christmas? I'll tell you. 
Speaking generally, as a revolutionary materialist with a leg 
free, I'd say that you can only abolish a persistent social illusion 
by making it fact. For all the primary illusions, those which chil- 
dren have, those which come to people in love, those which 
float about the drinking-table, and those which simple people 
have concerning clever ones, are prophetic glances. They look 
through the veil to the essence. But they do not proclaim the 
essence, so we deny them. We shatter illusions, leaving it at 
that. And see what happens then. Here’s an unsuspecting 
citizen sitting by himself peaceably grinding the faces of the 
poor. We come along and boo ‘‘Bourgeois’’ in his ear. Bang 
he goes down wallop. Five minutes later he’s up again, a-grind- 
ing still, but calling himself a consumer now. We clout him 
again. But does he get sense? No fear, next minute he’s up 
shouting “Im an Aryan, ha l?’ So he’ll come bobbing up as 
often as you lay him low, dredging deep-sea fantasies out of 
his unconscious until you can hardly talk to him for the fatigue 
of him being so daft. 

What that man wants, what we all want, is an illusion- 
becoming-fact, a sign in the heavens which like the high-blown 
gossamer of the dandelion seed is able to root in the earth and 
enrich it with a common homely gold. Now this December 
festival we’re at now is such a thing, though you wouldn’t think 
it. These are its dialectical stages. First, Christmas, the magical 
intuition of children; next, Xmas, antithetical pain in the 
neck to adults ; then—clap hands—Marxmas, magic made mate- 
rial fact. Under the dictatorship of the proletarian life-style 
nobody can save up, nor wants to. You take no thought for the 
morrow if you trust your fellow-workers, since you know they 
won't let you down on Monday just because you happened to 
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get financially sunk on Saturday night. There’s no need for 
thrift among mates. But there is for special beanos now and 
then. This is where the Socialist Government gets a chance to 
do its stuff. 

It’s a Santa to us all. Therefore in the weeks before Marxmias 
there’s no financial restraint and consequent physical catarrh ; 
and when the day breaks, why—whoopee and no dauntings. 
Well have done with this Xmas of half-cock cheer and sus- 
picious goodwill; and so-long to the people who inhibit them- 
selves for weeks and then savagely worry a turkey to make up 
for the self-denial. 

The kids are right, comrades, in believing there’s a Santa 
Klaus. But we go wrong in pretending to be him ourselves each 
separately. That’s not what the kids want; they want real mate- 
rialist magic. And as sure as I’m standing here blowing the 
dust off my empty money-box, so do I. THE SWEEPER-UP. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
The Tragedy of Mr. Heppenstall 


UDGING by his Caerleon lecture, reprinted in the November 

Adelphi, Mr. Heppenstall, who seemed well on his way to | 
becoming a Red, has suffered a sad sea-change into something 
akin to the pea-green incomprehensibles of Bloomsbury. 

In his lecture he says: “‘Before he is a woollen weaver, a clerk, 
a doctor, a mill-owner, or a poet, every man is a being who 
must eat, sleep, take shelter, make love, dominate, submit, 
investigate, build and destroy.” A formidable array of verbs 
functioning in vacuo! And necessarily so, for to have given 
these human acts concreteness would have been to have given 
away Mr. Heppenstall’s whole case, to have revealed that all 
these acts are transformed by the nature of the social milieu in 
which they are performed. 

Mr. Heppenstall may enjoy the air he breathes; nevertheless 
it is tainted with sulphur dioxide and other chemical trifles of 
industrial origin. If he ever stretches his listless length at noon- 
tide, it will be upon a meadow that has probably been mole- 
ploughed, chain-harrowed and doped with ammonium sulphate. 
The rather unnecessary brook will very likely be the overflow 
of the municipal reservoir further up the valley. Even the com- 
mon weed that tickles his ear is very probably a descendant of 
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a seed that came in with Free Trade in a Canadian grain-sack. 
Every individual act that Mr. Heppenstall cites as independent 
of the class-struggle is heavily charged with social content. We 
do not approach nature except through society and the con- 
ditions it sets up. 

Says Mr. Heppenstall: “The two things, Common Humanity 
and Individuality, come before class.’ Since neither of these 
delightful abstractions yet exist in the concrete, it is at Jeast 
difficult to see how they can antedate the glaring facts of class, 
class-exploitation, and class-struggle. To give these abstractions 
priority is objectively to surrender to Fascism; it amounts to 
saying that more fundamental than capitalist social relations are 
these acts and ideas which unite all men. A good political slogan 
for the Right!: “A man is a being who must eat.” Exactly; 
that to Mr. H. is more important than that one man eats a crust 
in the gutter and another a dinner in the Ritz. That they both 
eat unites them in a Common Humanity, besides which the 
class-struggle fades into insignificance ! 

Look once more at the list of basic human acts cited by 
Mr. H. as transcending class actiéns. They are just as much 
the acts of sparrows, and he cannot in fairness on this basis 
refuse to admit sparrows to his Common Humanity—or to give 
lodging to bats in his belfry. Well, cheerio, my old cock- 
sparrow. 

N. A. Holdaway. 


Correspondence 


EAR SIR, 

I hope you don’t mind my criticising the article entitled 
Letter Unsigned in the November Adelphi. It seems to me to 
be utterly impossible as it speaks of the water gradually rising 
in the forecastle as if it were dead smooth the whole time while 
the ship is supposed to be in a raging storm. I should imagine 
that with two or three feet of water everybody and everything 
would be drenched and it would be quite impossible to write any- 
thing ; and if there were four or five feet of water everyone would 
be thrown about by the water and have their heads dashed 
against the deck above or the sides. 

I do not think the story ‘‘bears the unmistakable stamp of 
essential truth” (vide R.R. on page 123). 
Yours faithfully, 
G. H. Ogilvie. 
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Matt Low replies: It might interest Mr. Ogilvie to learn that 
Letter Unsigned was written out of experience. 

Flooded forecastles and leaking forepeaks are not unusual 
conditions in tramp steamers. This was clearly brought out 
during the ‘Blairgowrie’ inquiry. Evidence was given that the 
crew had to live and sleep in the engine-room bunkers because 
the forecastle was flooded. Only the men in the top bunks had 
a chance of a dry bed. To get from the forecastle to their work 
they were obliged to carry their shoes around their necks, roll 
their pants up, and wade knee deep. At all times the forepeak 
had sixteen feet of water. 

So according to this, the conditions mentioned in Letter 
Unsigned are not exaggerated. Therefore, the gradual rising 
of the water ought not to need much explanation. The ship is 
deadweighted, has a heavy list, and is barely keeping her head 
on to the sea. She is floundering like a lopsided submarine. 
The more water she takes inboard through leakages, damaged 
plates and smashed hatch-cover increases her deadweight. The 
list becomes worse, the cargo shifts further over, the ship sinks 
lower. What happens next depends on the sea. 

A ship in this condition plunges and lifts. She only rolls 
occasionally. The main reason for keeping her head on to the 
sea is to lessen the danger of rolling. A beam sea would quickly 
worsen the list, shift the cargo, and cause the ship to founder or 
turn turtle in a very short time. 

.This brings us to the letter itself. It began as an ‘‘escape,”’ 
and was continued out of bravado until it finally dominated the 
man who was writing it. Up to the very last line there is a hope 
that the ship may ride the storm. 

Men trapped in these circumstances do hope. (On one occa- 
sion I was seventy-two hours in such a predicament.) The 
chances of survival are best where the ship is in a fairly sea- 
worthy condition. The “‘Blairgowrie’’ sank in seven hours. J 
was in one ship. that sank in seven minutes. She was a brand 
new ship on a calm sea. The water soon rushed into a big hole 
in her side. It was made by a torpedo. So you will agree, Mr. 
Ogilvie, that that was a tidy old leakage. 

Because I end up lightly, please don’t go on believing that 
‘Sailors don’t care.” They don’t matter ; that’s all. If you think 
they do, ask the Mayor of Wallsend. In six weeks he has only 
been able to collect £13 9s. 8d. for the dependants of the crew 
of the s.s. “Joseph Medell,’’ which was lost with all hands three 
months ago. 


REVIEWS 


REASON AND EMOTION. By John Macmurray (Faber and Faber) 7s. 6d. 

I am not sure in what category Professor Macmurray’s books 
would be correctly placed. One might call him a professional philoso- 
pher, or a psychologist, or a social theorist, or a moralist. But none 
of these descriptions would prepare the reader for the special quality 
of his work. The style may be systematic, academic, expository; but 
the content has striking affinity with such unorthodox and unclassi- 
fiable thinkers as D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Murry. In literary style 
and temperament Lawrence and Macmurray are poles apart, with 
Murry somewhere in between. But it seems to me that any survey of 
contemporary thought and feeling as exhibited in English letters 
would have to take these three writers together as representing one 
line of development, and that the most healthy. 

Lawrence was passionate and intellectually incoherent, as is the 
privilege of genius. Murry is that rare being, a constructive critic (of 
Lawrence, among other things); but the vitality which sets him apart 
from other critics has its defect in a tendency to extremism which 
sometimes obscures the fundamental consistency of his progress. 
Macmurray, whose cool and calm self-possession seems to put him 
in a different world from these two disreputables—and a less stimu- 
lating one—has in fact a great deal in common with both of them 
and he, too, has a rare quality which compensates for his defects: 
a genius for synthesis. Neither Professor Dewey nor even William 
James, nor any other modern popular philosopher that I know of, 
was ever so delicately and comprehensively in touch with the best 
contemporary thought and feeling. And of course, unlike most 
philosophers, he is above all a man of religion. This is his real link 
with Lawrence and Murry. But what it means you must consult his 
pages to find out. The progression of his thought is so intricately 
ordered that I cannot hope to summarise it. 

No less than Lawrence, Macmurray asserts the primacy of the 
sensual, the emotional, over the intellectual. He would have us learn 
‘emotional rationality’? which means something completely different 
from the sensual mysticism or mindlessness of which Lawrence has 
so often been stupidly accused. Says Professor Macmurray: 

‘By living in our senses I do not mean using our senses for the 
pleasure they can give us. That is the opposite of what I mean; 
precisely what we want to get away from. That is only another 
way of using the senses for an ulterior motive—the motive of 
selfgratification. I mean, rather, maintaining and increasing our 
sensitiveness to the world outside, irrespective of whether it gives 
us pleasure. or pain.” 

And again: -> i 

“In all enjoyment there is a choice between enjoying the other 
and enjoying yourself through the instrumentality of..the other. 


' 
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Matt Low replies: It might interest Mr. Ogilvie to learn that 
Letler Unsigned was written out of experience. 

Flooded forecastles and leaking forepeaks are not unusual 
conditions in tramp steamers. This was clearly brought out 
during the “Blairgowrie” inquiry. Evidence was given that the 
crew had to live and sleep in the engine-room bunkers because 
the forecastle was flooded. Only the men in the top bunks had 
a chance of a dry bed. To get from the forecastle to their work 
they were obliged to carry their shoes around their necks, roll 
their pants up, and wade knee deep. At all times the forepeak 
had sixteen feet of water. 

So according to this, the conditions mentioned in Letter 
Unsigned are not exaggerated. Therefore, the gradual rising 
of the water ought not to need much explanation. The ship is 
deadweighted, has a heavy list, and is barely keeping her head 
on to the sea. She is floundering like a lopsided submarine. 
The more water she takes inboard through leakages, damaged 
plates and smashed hatch-cover increases her deadweight. The 
list becomes worse, the cargo shifts further over, the ship sinks 
lower. What happens next depends on the sea. 

A ship in this condition plunges and lifts. She only rolls 
occasionally. The main reason for keeping her head on to the 
sea is to lessen the danger of rolling. A beam sea would quickly 
worsen the list, shift the cargo, and cause the ship to founder or 
turn turtle in a very short time. 

.This brings us to the fetter itself. It began as an ‘‘escape,”’ 
and was continued out of bravado until it finally dominated the 
man who was writing it. Up to the very last line there is a hope 
that the ship may ride the storm. 

Men trapped in these circumstances do hope. (On one occa- 
sion I was seventy-two hours in such a predicament.) The 
chances of survival are best where the ship is in a fairly sea- 
worthy condition. The ‘‘Blairgowrie’’ sank in seven hours. I 
was in one ship. that sank in seven minutes. She was a brand 
new ship on a calm sea. The water soon rushed into a big hole 
in her side. It was made by a torpedo. So you will agree, Mr. 
Ogilvie, that that was a tidy old leakage. 

Because I end up lightly, please don’t go on believing that 
‘Sailors don’t care.” They don’t matter ; that’s all. If you think 
they do, ask the Mayor of Wallsend. In six weeks he has only 
been able to collect 413 9s. 8d. for the dependants of the crew 
of the s.s. ‘Joseph Medell,’’ which was lost with all hands three 
months ago. 


REVIEWS 


REASON AND EMOTION. By John Macmurray (Faber and Faber) 7s. 6d. 

I am not sure in what category Professor Macmurray’s books 
would be correctly placed. One might call him a professional philoso- 
pher, or a psychologist, or a social theorist, or a moralist. But none 
of these descriptions would prepare the reader for the special quality 
of his work. The style may be systematic, academic, expository; but 
the content has striking affinity with such unorthodox and unclassi- 
fiable thinkers as D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Murry. In literary style 
and temperament Lawrence and Macmurray are poles apart, with 
Murry somewhere in between. But it seems to me that any survey of 
contemporary thought and feeling as exhibited in English letters 
would have to take these three writers together as representing one 
line of development, and that the most healthy. 

Lawrence was passionate and intellectually incoherent, as is the 
privilege of genius. Murry is that rare being, a constructive critic (of 
Lawrence, among other things); but the vitality which sets him apart 
from other critics has its defect in a tendency to extremism which 
sometimes obscures the fundamental consistency of his progress. 
Macmurray, whose cool and calm self-possession seems to put him 
in a different world from these two disreputables—and a less stimu- 
lating one—has in fact a great deal in common with both of them 
and he, too, has a rare quality which compensates for his defects: 
a genius for synthesis. Neither Professor Dewey nor even William 
James, nor any other modern popular philosopher that I know of, 
was ever so delicately and comprehensively in touch with the best 
contemporary thought and feeling. And of course, unlike most 
philosophers, he is above all a man of religion. This is his real link 
with Lawrence and Murry. But what it means you must consult his 
pages to find out. The progression of his thought is so intricately 
ordered that I cannot hope to summarise it. 

No less than Lawrence, Macmurray asserts the primacy of the 
sensual, the emotional, over the intellectual. He would have us learn 
“emotional rationality’ which means something completely different 
from the sensual mysticism or mindlessness of which Lawrence has 
so often been stupidly accused. Says Professor Macmurray: 

“By living in our senses I do not mean using our senses for the 
pleasure they can give us. That is the opposite of what I mean; 
precisely what we want to get away from. That is only another 
way of using the senses for an ulterior motive—the motive of 
selfgratification. I mean, rather, maintaining and increasing our 
sensitiveness to the world outside, irrespective of whether it gives 
us pleasure. or pain.” 

And again: > i : 

“In all enjoyment there is a choice between enjoying the other 
and enjoying yourself through the instrumentality of..the other. 


` 
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Matt Low replies: It might interest Mr. Ogilvie 
Leiter Unsigned was written out of experience. 

Flooded forecastles and leaking forepeaks are not unusual 
conditions in tramp steamers. This was clearly brought out 
during the ‘Blairgowrie’ inquiry. Evidence was given that the 
crew had to live and sleep in the engine-room bunkers because 
the forecastle was flooded. Only the men in the top bunks had 
a chance of a dry bed. To get from the forecastle to their work 
they were obliged to carry their shoes around their necks, roll 
their pants up, and wade knee deep. At all times the forepeak 
had sixteen feet of water. 

So according to this, the conditions mentioned in Letter 
Unsigned are not exaggerated. Therefore, the gradual rising 
of the water ought not to need much explanation. The ship is 
deadweighted, has a heavy list, and is barely keeping her head 
on to the sea. She is floundering like a lopsided submarine. 
The more water she takes inboard through leakages, damaged 
plates and smashed hatch-cover increases her deadweight. The 
list becomes worse, the cargo shifts further over, the ship sinks 
lower. What happens next depends on the sea. 

A ship in this condition plunges and lifts. She only rolls 
occasionally. The main reason for keeping her head on to the 
sea is to lessen the danger of rolling. A beam sea would quickly 
worsen the list, shift the cargo, and cause the ship to founder or 
turn turtle in a very short time. 

.This brings us to the letter itself. It began as an ‘‘escape,”’ 
and was continued out of bravado until it finally dominated the 
man who was writing it. Up to the very last line there is a hope 
that the ship may ride the storm. 

Men trapped in these circumstances do hope. (On one occa- 
sion I was seventy-two hours in such a predicament.) The 
chances of survival are best where the ship is in a fairly sea- 
worthy condition. The ‘‘Blairgowrie’’ sank in seven hours. I 
was in one ship. that sank in seven minutes. She was a brand 
new ship on a calm sea. The water soon rushed into a big hole 
in her side. It was made by a torpedo. So you will agree, Mr. 
Ogilvie, that that was a tidy old leakage. 

Because I end up lightly, please don’t go on believing that 
“Sailors don’t care.’ They don’t matter ; that’s all. If you think 
they do, ask the Mayor of Wallsend. In six weeks he has only 
been able to collect £13 9s. 8d. for the dependants of the crew 
of the s.s. ‘‘Joseph Medell,’’ which was lost with all hands three 
months ago. 


rn that 
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REASON AND EMOTION. By John Macmurray (Faber and Faber) 7s. 6d. 

I am not sure in what category Professor Macmurray’s books 
would be correctly placed. One might call him a professional philoso- 
pher, or a psychologist, or a social theorist, or a moralist. But none 
of these descriptions would prepare the reader for the special quality 
of his work. The style may be systematic, academic, expository; but 
the content has striking affinity with such unorthodox and unclassi- 
fiable thinkers as D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Murry. In literary style 
and temperament Lawrence and Macmurray are poles apart, with 
Murry somewhere in between. But it seems to me that any survey of 
contemporary thought and feeling as exhibited in English letters 
would have to take these three writers together as representing one 
line of development, and that the most healthy. 

Lawrence was passionate and intellectually incoherent, as is the 
privilege of genius. Murry is that rare being, a constructive critic (of 
Lawrence, among other thing's); but the vitality which sets him apart 
from other critics has its defect in a tendency to extremism which 


sometimes obscures the fundamental consistency of his progress. 


Macmurray, whose cool and calm self-possession seems to put him 
in a different world from these two disreputables—and a less stimu- 
lating one—has in fact a great deal in common with both of them 
and he, too, has a rare quality which compensates for his defects: 
a genius for synthesis. Neither Professor Dewey nor even William 
James, nor any other modern popular philosopher that I know of, 
was ever so delicately and comprehensively in touch with the best 
contemporary thought and feeling. And of course, unlike most 
philosophers, he is above all a man of religion. This is his real link 
with Lawrence and Murry. But what it means you must consult his 


pages to find out. The progression of his thought is so intricately’ 


ordered that I cannot hope to summarise it. 

No less than Lawrence, Macmurray asserts the primacy of the 
sensual, the emotional, over the intellectual. He would have us learn 
‘emotional rationality” which means something completely different 
from the sensual mysticism or mindlessness of which Lawrence has 
so often been stupidly accused. Says Professor Macmurray: 

‘*By living in our senses I do not mean using our senses for the 
pleasure they can give us. That is the opposite of what I mean; 
precisely what we want to get away from. That is only another 
way of using the senses for an ulterior motive—the motive of 
selfgratification. I mean, rather, maintaining and increasing our 


sensitiveness to the world outside, irrespective of whether it gives 


us pleasure. or. pain.’ 


And again: 
“In all enjoyment there: is a choice between enjoying the other. 


and enjoying yourself through the instrumentality of..the other. 
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The first is the enjoyment of love, the second is the enjoyment of 
lust. When people enjoy themselves through each other, that is 
merely mutual lust. They do not meet as persons at all; their 
reality is lost. They meet as ghosts of themselves and their pleasure 
is a ghostly pleasure that cannot begin to satisfy a human soul, 
and which only vitiates its capacity for reality.” 

From this healthy individual-psychological basis Macmurray pro- 
ceeds through a realistic social materialism to a synthesis of politics 
and religion which is strikingly similar to the doctrine Murry has 
been developing, in his books and in these pages, ever since he joined 
the Socialist movement. The true doctrine of Marxian materialism 
and the true dynamic of Socialist politics are both implicit in the 
quotations which follow: 

“Science must reach maturity before art or religion can. We 
must win through to the knowledge of ourselves first upon the 
material plane; for that is a condition of reaching a mature self- 
knowledge upon the organic and the personal planes. Any effort to 
resist the development of a true materialism in the interest of 
‘spiritual’ development is indirectly an effort to prevent the develop- 
ment of a mature spirituality. When religion fights science, it 
fights itself. So the young artist who seeks to escape the material 
responsibility of earning a living and supporting a wife and family 
in order to be free to devote himself to his art is really cutting 
himself off from the possibility of his own artistic development. ... 

“Until our material possessions are at the disposal of all those 
with whom we are in communion for their need, it is idle to talk 
of sharing our lives, or of having the reality of our lives in com- 
mon. A mature religion would simply take this idea and sense of 
community and make it real by building it into the actual structure 
of human life on every plane. It would be the substantiating, the 
materialisation of religion as we know it. The spiritual world 
would cease to be an ideal world—other than the material world. 
It would become the material world itself raised to a higher power, 
integrated in a new unity of personal life.” 

All this seems to me true, and I have only one criticism: as a piece 
of writing it lacks fire, creativeness. But that criticism is two-edged. 
Do we lack inspiring writers? Then it is because we are uninspired 
readers. Great poets demand great audiences, and a great audience 
will find or create its poet. Look what Russia has made of Marx. 
When heroism reawakens in Britain, Macmurray’s books will be 
seen to be pointers towards the course it must take. 

RICHARD REES. 


INQUEST ON PEACE. By Vigilantes (Gollancz) 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a book everyone should read twice. Not only is it. probably 
the best indictment of the National Government that has yet appeared, 
but it is so constructed as ta raise tne inevitability of tragedy to the 
heights of droma. “1he results of four years of capitalist misrule are 
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allowed to develop themselves organically in these pages, without 
forcing or frenzy on the part of the author. No sane, honest person 
could read it and remain a supporter of the National Government. 

Before these lines appear in print the British public, though not 
without qualms, will again have committed its destiny to the lords 
of misrule and the course of history will be inevitably set towards 
world war. As Middleton Murry recently observed, those who cannot 
discover how to live with the machine will be wiped out by the 
machine. We are on the edge of upheavals that will make 1914-18 
seem no more than a warning tremor. 

But read Vigilantes, who has already acquired fame as the New 
Statesman pamphleteer, and you will be able to gauge for yourselves 
what is to come. The book, part of a larger work in progress, was 
rushed out by the publishers in order that the British voter might 
know whither he was being led. Before you read this, the British 
voter may have exercised his free franchise for the last time. After 
another five years of Tory rule, economic depression, rearmament, 
war, and the insurgence all over the world of nationalist and socialist 
forces it is, to say the least, very unlikely that capitalist democracy 
in Britain can be allowed to survive. All the more reason for un- 
paralleled activity by every Socialist, every pacifist, every Christian, 
every conscious human being, while the possibilities of free speech 
still remain to us. N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


PROLETARIAN PILGRIMAGE. By John Paton (Routledge) tos. 6d. 

This is a book. The proletarian book-buyer, cramped for space and 
short of cash, cannot be advised to buy it. He can and should demand 
it from the local library until it is made available to the borrowing 
reader. For the proletarian reader it consists mainly of the wistful 
meeting with old familiar experiences; with a constant regret that so 
much has been left unsaid, and so much more indicated with prole- 
tarian casualness which only the experienced can appreciate. 

For all others it ought to be a book of revelation. Despite the some- 
what unusual family history in the early chapters the record runs true 
to the average of proletarian experience. One might suspect, indeed, 
that the author had tried to generalise the story of his years of cave- 
dwelling in Scottish tenement-cliffs, when in fact the cave-dwelling 
has generalised his life. 

We are all here in this book: the woman who is more virtuous 
than she sounds; the fellow with the river of blue stories; the owner 
of the wee shop with power over her credit customers; the dictatorial 
small business man; the slick salesman; the discontented workers 
who shrink from facing up to the boss; the young Socialist ‘‘fancying 
his chance” in street debates; the punter who believes in “wires”; 
the drunken lorry-driver. Here, too, the usual impatience with the 
cumbrous disciplines of school; the traditional initiation of the new 
apprentice; the niggardly amativeness of the workshop girls; the gay 
bridal chamber advertisement; the aggressive Bohemlianiem of the 
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early Socialists ; and a number of trading tricks worth learning. True, 
there is a woman propagandist who seems somewhat incredible, but 
then all propagandists seem somewhat incredible. 

The simple lucidity of Paton’s prose sometimes floats one over 
unsuspected depths. When he tells us that Glasgow calls abstention 
from food ‘‘squinting’’ it is not at once evident that he expects us to 
realise that only established practices acquire cant names. 

There is a glimpse of a contemptible Aveling, a gruff Keir Hardie, 
Ramsay MacDonald with early Liberal tendencies hardening later 
to stout anti-war activity, the inevitable picture of Maxton raising a 
laugh, and Snowden sweet-tempered and likeable. In the later pas- 
sages we have an intimate picture of the problems of proletarian 
revolutionary activity, unpaid rent, ungodly hours, and devilish hard 
work; with the old I.L.P. the centre of political interest and activity. 

If Paton in his writing of his relatives appears a bit kin-proud, 
what of it? Clannishness is a national habit: and surely, surely, 
Sassenachs, a Scotsman is entitled tae hae a guid conceit o’ himsel’ 
—and his ain folk. 

The value of the book is not in its glimpses of political personali- 
ties, nor yet in its steady flow of quiet humour (Scottish blend). It is 
recommended as an authentic presentation of proletarian life by a man 
of imaginative understanding with inside knowledge. Whether you 
will buy it now has something to do with the Theory of Marginal 
Utility. Maybe you’ve already got a book. J. S. 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE. By Richard B. Gregg (Routledge) 
ros. 6d. 

WE say “xo.” By H. R. L. Sheppard (John Murray) 3s. 6d. 

WE DID NOT FIGHT: Experiences of Nineteen War Resisters. Edited 
by Julian Bell. Foreward by Canon Sheppard (Cobden-Sanderson) 
ws. 6d. 

Violence is naturally attractive to man. The easiest way of exhibit- 
ing power is by violence. Since a creature without power cannot be 
violent, primitive man made show of violence the test of manhood. 
To suffer without show of resistance is contemptible to the instinct 
of self-preservation ; while to use the utmost violence in a noble cause 
is almost a definition of bravery. Hence the attractiveness of violence 
to us all. Hence the fact that the revolutionary politician is ready to 
welcome acts of violence, since by them he can demonstrate his 
willingness to’give all his powers—physical as well as mental—to 
the cause. 

But violence implies hostility and the determination to beat down 
hostility by force, and is thus obviously a denial of love. When St. 
Paul said he gloried in the cross of Christ, he said in effect that he 
gloried in the discovery of a means of overcoming violence by 
suffering it. The resistance violence demands was, by the cross, 
denied; so that the violence became ineffectual and inappropriate. 
Christianity has been the world’s recognition that the violence of the 
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Crucifixion was both inappropriate and ineffectual. Thus an example 
of the power of non-violence was established, the grace of forgive- 
ness over-riding the law of an eye for eye and a tooth for a tooth— 
which is, of course, sound justice and natural logic. 

But nothing in the world can remove the natural attractiveness of 
violence or the natural unattractiveness of non-violence, because 
nothing can remove the instinct of self-preservation. Love, however, 
is by definition the impulse of devotion to something not ourselves. 
If therefore the love be great enough, it will over-ride the instinct 
of self-preservation, and man, identifying his life with love, will be 
willing to lose his life to save it. He will accept non-violence, not 
for its own sake (since it remains contemptible to natural instinct) 
but for the sake of what he loves, i.e., a life which finds a higher 
use for instinct than self-preservation. He will be willing to sacrifice 
himself, without resistance, for the sake of what he loves. 

Passive-resistance, non-violence, conscientious objection, pacifism, 
defeatism—the very variety of the descriptions shows the hesitant and 
yet undetermined nature of the phenomenon—can only find its 
validity in a positive which stands beyond the argument of natural 
instinct: it must exhibit a love for something greater than the self. 
And it is instructive to see how readily we, with our English tradi- 
tion of religious liberty, understand this. In the War, we were ready 
to suspend judgment and make positive provision (in jail, it’s true) 
for the Conscientious Objector if his objection was plainly religious. 
We recognised that a man might be up against a prohibition which 
would not let him fight, and out of pure regard for what was won 
by Cromwell’s men, we could give him grudging respect. But the 
man who declined to fight on personal, political or social grounds 
stood far less secure in our esteem. His armour was always vulner- 
able, and the man in the street showed him no sympathy at all. His 
case lacked finality ; and in the future, unless such an one can express 
his case in terms of religion of some sort, it will always—quite 
necessarily fail to convince. This is brought out very plainly in 
the tales of the contributors to the book so unbecomingly entitled 
We Did Not Fight. Our sympathy remains suspended and only flows 
freely to those who acknowledge a fiat greater than their own wills. 
Stephen Hobhouse gets quite naturally what we feel loath to give 
Lord Allen. 

Religious conviction is the strength of Dick Sheppard’s We Say 
“No.” One senses that he is on impregnable ground because the 
ground is religious. We may think his religion rubbish: it makes not 
the slightest difference. It is the last word for him. While he stands 
by it, he cannot be moved. 

What conclusion can we derive from this? That war will only cease 
when man’s objection to it has become religious. We are apt to for- 
get that war itself demands religious adherence. It demands ‘‘all we 
have and are.” Its antithesis must therefore have an equally powerful 
claim on its adherents. Taking the King’s shilling is essentially an 
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act of religious service. A contrary act must have an equally religious 
impulse. Therefore, it is to bring men to a truly religious attitude to 
their fellows that all sane Pacifism must strive. Nothing else is 
sufficient. 

Mr. Richard Gregg’s book is based upon conversations with Gandhi 
and observations of the working of non-violence movements in India. 
It is a thoroughly able and unbiased examination of the case for 
non-violence, showing how and why it is a power, and how that 
power operates. Anyone who doubts whether passive resistance is 
worth considering on the ground of efficacy could not do better than 
consult this sober account of what has been done, and how it was 
able to be done. MAX PLOWMAN. 


A CENTURY OF MUNICIPAL PROGRESS, 1835-1935. (Allen and Unwin 
Ltd.) 218. 

This book is composed to give both the voter and the potential 
councillor as full a knowledge as possible of the history and methods 
of work of municipal government since 1835, the year of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, an object which with certain gaps explicable 
by the names of its contributors, it achieves. For it hangs somewhere 
between a mere historical statement, of events, their dates, and 
the composition of various Acts, and a scientific analysis of causes, 
interactions of events, personalities and the social structure of 
the State. Probably an inevitable result of disagreement upon a 
method of analysis. Nevertheless, with this reservation in mind, it 
should be read both by those who wish to work existing institutions, 
and those who wish to change them: there is information for the 
former and ammunition for the latter. 

Beginning with the year 1835 every kind of municipal activity is 
examined by nineteen editors, with a chronological table prepared by 
C. Kent Wright. The editors are Professor Halevy, Dr. J. L. 
Hammond, Dr. W. Ivor Jennings, Lord Snell, Professor Laski, L. 
Hill, Sir G. Newman, Herbert Morrison, Sir E. Simon, Professor F. 
Smith, L. Stanley Just, Sir F. Kenyon, Dr. H. Finer, Dr. W. A. 
Robson, Dr. G. Slater, Sir Josiah Stamp, and J. Willis. 

The result got even by this group of men confirms the Communist 
point of view and the use of the Marxian methods in analysis. Pro- 
fessor Halevy, writing on the situation before 1835, states that the 
police were founded in the provinces to protect the landowners from 
the mass of agricultural labourers, colliers, or factory hands, until 
which they could do nothing but bribe the labourers into orderliness 
by the abandonment of the workhouse test, and the institution of 
rates in aid of wages. A very expensive matter leading directly to the 
Poor Law of 1832-34, when the desire of the landlords to shift the 
burden and danger of dealing with the poor on to impersonal national 
officials coincided with the Radicals’ desire for complete and efficient 
reform. 

The Social Background, 1835-1935, by Dr. Hammond, is, as one 
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might expect, a brief history of the class war during the nineteenth 
century. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, though it was a 
revolutionary measure, substituting elective councils for the mayors, 
aldermen, and little oligarchies, maintained by great corruption, had 
very narrow limits, due entirely to the fears of vested and exploiting 
interests, water companies, gas companies, railways, &c. It was not 
until the ‘‘forties,’’ when there was an outbreak of cholera likely to 
kill the property owners, as well as their labourers, that the Public 
Health Act of 1848, and the Ten Hours Act of 1847, were passed. 
As Gilbert Slater points out in one of the best articles in the book, 
the enquiry into the state of the workhouses of 1867 was carried out 
owing to a similar dread of infection and disease. But should anyone 
still be under the impression that the incentives to progress are high 
ideals and magnificent disinterestedness of the ruling class, they may 
find the story here, of how Ruskin’s articles on co-operative justice 
appearing in the Cornhill had to be stopped by Thackeray owing to 
the outcry of his horrified bourgeois readers. 

Sir Ernest Simon, in his article upon housing, gives a good 
example of how the housing of the poor depends upon the vagaries 
of the abominable system under which we live. After the imperialist 
war the cost of a working-class house rose to £1,200, the interest 
rate to 6 per cent. The charge for interest was 30s. a week, while the 
pre-war house let at 15s. A situation in which no houses could be 
built. The workers had to wait for their houses until a slump (1932), 
until there was so much idle money that the rate of interest fell. Nor 
is there anything like the necessary quantity being built now, the 
capitalist preferring to keep his money in the bank in the expectation 
of profitable investment than to lending it out at a low rate for 
housing. 

The future for housing, even decently, let alone beautifully, has no 
rosy horizon under capitalism. The insuperable difficulty being that 
houses cannot be built to let at rents within the means of the poor. 
It can only be done by a heavy government subsidy, demanding no 
interest, and giving back to the workers what they have made, and 
what has been taken away from them. In other words in Com- 
munism. The whole course and tendency of this book exemplifies the 
same thing. Up to a point the workers can get back what is their’s 
by constitutional methods, but after that has been reached, revolu- 
tion, either peaceful or violent, a complete reorganisation is neces- 
sary to build the earthly paradise, whose nearness some of these 
authorities on municipal affairs can feel. BASIL BURTON, 


GROWTH OF FASCISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By W. A. Rudlin (Allen and 
Unwin) 3s. 6d. 

Professor Laski, in his introduction to this useful book, says that 
if it warns us to heed where we are going it will not have been written 
in vain. The author has marshalled his data and presented his case 
in a way that can be followed by the reader who does not take 
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Marxism for his daily food. That case is that capitalism in decline 
adopts Fascism to try to preserve itself. Each country may have a 
Fascism different in externals but at the core the same, viz., the 
substitution of dictatorship for democracy. In this Britain, while 
trade union and Labour leaders are waxing vehement against the 
Fascist brutality of Mussolini and Hitler, the possessing class is 
steadily preparing by legislation and in other ways for the Corporate 
State in which democracy will have no place. Those who are as con- 
fident that never, never, will Fascism control these islands will do 
well to study carefully Mr. Rudlin’s six chapters, especially those 
where he details what he rightly describes as Fascist measures. 
S. H, 


THINGS TO COME. By H. G. Wells (Cresset Press) 3s. 6d. 

This is a film scenario which Wells has made from his book, not 
the book itself, and with any luck it should make a very popular film. 
Certainly it puts a lot of the qualms which are going about the body 
politic vividly on the screen. Here is its story in brief. A terrific war 
breaks out, a war which goes on and on until the civilised countries 
have relapsed into barbarism, split up into little communities subject 
to petty bosses of the brigand style. A plague, the Wandering Sick- 
ness, helps this along. Then an airman appears. He represents a new 
type of organisation, Wings Over the World, who are armed with a 
Gas of Peace. This presently gives them victory over the bandit-chiefs 
and they proceed to build up a super-scientific civilisation of air- 
conditioned cities and what-not. Against this rule of science an 
zsthete-preacher arises at the very moment when the men of science 
are busy shooting a cannon at the moon. The rebels are unable to 
prevent the gun going off, so the film ends with an interrogation 
among the stars, ‘‘Which shall it be?” 

You will see that the substantial and convincing part of this story 
is that dealing with plague and war, and therefore you might expect 
the film to take its place with the Daily Express War Pictures and 
Forgotten Men amongst that curious propaganda which seems to be 
designed to accustom us to war and its horrors, or even to teach us 
to like them. At any rate, anyone who wished to use the film in that 
way would find nothing to deter him in the remedial measures of the 
latter half of it. Outside of Soviet Russia there is a general decline 
of faith in science, which, outside of Soviet Russia, has become 
identified with the forces of destruction, aeroplanes and poison-gas 
bombs. Surely it would be just naive of Wells to reply to this distrust 
by exhibiting better airmen, this time with a Gas of Peace, were it 
not that he here shows an imaginative limitation which is charac- 
teristic of his kind and class. If bourgeois science cannot save us, 
we shall not be saved; therefore, bourgeois science must save us. It’s 
the usual error of plansters in general, here caricatured, but far more 
often most portentously wrought. 

There is a science of world-cataclysm. It tells us that when a civi- 
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lisation blows its top off, you have to begin again from the bottom 
with fresh human material; that the last western civilisation to go to 
blazes thus left the way clear for the religion of its proletariat, 
Christianity, which in turn produced a civilisation ; that no civilisation 
yet born has ever been civilisation for more than a fraction of its 
people; and that, therefore, you can expect this one to wither and 
be replaced even as the others were. The drama of that replacement 
would make a tremendous film—where’s our St. Augustine to do it? 


JACK COMMON. 


RELIGION. By Julius F. Hecker (John Lane, The Bodley Head) 3s. 6d. 
SEX. By Kenneth Walker (John Lane, The Bodley Head) 3s. 6d. 

These two writers differ profoundly in one thing. I mean, in their 
attitude to their respective themes. Dr. Hecker doesn’t believe in 
Religion: not much, at any rate. He believes in Progress. But Dr. 
Walker thinks Sex is pretty good. 

So, you see, neither of them is really fit for his allotted theme, in 
a comprehensive grouping like this Bodley Head Twentieth Centurs Í 
Library. Any form of Religion—let alone Religion as a polymorphous 
absolute—is altogether meaningless unless you believe in it and prac- 
tise it. And how anybody can believe in Sex, I can’t imagine. The 
consequences are that Dr. Hecker, on his side, is not talking about 
Religion at all. And what Dr. Walker is talking about... . But PH 
come to that in a moment. 

Dr. Hecker is concerned with statistics and programmes. He's 
talking about a sociological problem or a group of sociological prob- 
lems. He shows why the Protestant Churches are declining. He gives 
economic reasons for The Holy Apostolic, Roman and Catholic 
Church to remain semper idem. He finds a pat place in The Class 
War for the butlers and ladies’ maids of Frank Buchman’s week-end 
house parties. But the Beatific Vision—which is evidently neither 
Fascist, Social Fascist nor good red Communist—is passed over 
rather hurriedly. This is quoted, from Reinhold Niebuhr: ‘‘Religion 
in its quintessential character is devotion to the absolute, and a yearn- 
ing after value and truth which transcends the partial, the relative 
and the historical.” It is looked at, askance, and the author goes 
off into more statistics. 

But about Sex. . . . Now, personally, I don’t believe there is such 
a thing. I believe that Sex is a modern invention. Sex is just one 
more of The Marvels of Science that we used to hear so much about.: 
I mean, there’s having a night out, and there’s falling in love, and 
there’s the rubber shops, and there are all kinds of things you can 
do in bed if you’re good at it, and there’s babies, and scarlet women, 
and Aldous Huxley’s novels, and Jazz, and black-list day at the 
assizes, and—oh, lots more. But what’s Sex? 

We can define it circumstantially, of course: for purposes, say, of 
social or literary criticism. We can say, for instance, that Sex for 
Mr. Joad’s Progressive Societies and Individuals is The Romance of 
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You and I and Chaos 


By CHARLES COPEMAN. 6s. “We have nothing but admiration 
for Mr. Copeman’s whole-hearted and clear-minded attempt to 
tease out the threads of the modern tangle and co bring a humane 


order out of chaos. . . . He shows a remarkable comprehensiveness. 
... lt is to be hoped that it will be read by lots of honest people.” 
—Adelphi. 


Machines and Men 


The Autobiography of an Itinerant Mechanic. 


By W. F. WATSON. 5s. “Those of you who find works of 


sociology pretty sticky . . . ought to have five-bob’s-worth of 
this—Watson has lived his sociology.” —Adelphi. 


“An interesting personal record of a life that has been full of 
hardship, difficulty, and industrial adventure. ’‘ 


—Life and Letters To-day. 
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Reality and a modification of the divor e laws. We can say that Sex 
for D. H. Lawrence was a kind of cosmic siphon-system, by means 
of which stores of fresh Vitality were pumped up into the lower and 
higher centres of persons not excessively given to the use of Discur- 
sive Reason. We can say that Sex for old Miss Dyson, next door, is 
a bad word. And we can say that Sex for young Mr. Sykes, up the 
street, is more often than not a damn nuisance. "But what is Sex, 
toutcourt? 


Is it, for instance, a form of Abstract Art? Is it an array of highly 
stylised diagrams and graphs, with long Latin and Greek titles, 
vaguely reminiscent of something you may have seen before? 


Dr. Walker isn’t very helpful. He seems as uncertain about Sex 
as Dr. Hecker is about Religion—and in pretty much the same way.- 
At first sight, he seems to hold by .the Laurentian phantasy: ‘‘Civi- 
lised man . . . wishes to subjugate . . . sex. If he could have his 
way, he would confine it in cisterns, lead it where he wanted it in 
pipes, and at will turn it off and on to suit his convenience. But sex 
is less tractable than water; it thrusts through his pipes, floods his» 
floors, and defies the dictates of his taps.’’ Yes? But Dr. Walker 
complicates this simple view by introducing—O, shades of Fontaine- . 
bleau !—P. D. Ouspensky’s theory of sexual types, which seems to 
be derived from Plato’s Symposium theory of the slicing in half of ' 
aboriginal hermaphrodites. And then there’s talk of the budding 
flagellates. And that’s very odd. 


But seriously. . . . Marriage is composed of (a) Marriage, (b) Sex— 
lots of dark gods and so on—and (c) hunks and hunks of Civilisation: 
where (b) may be glossed as “the nearer the farther”? and (c) as “the 
farther the nearer.’’ That seems to.me to be the fina 
generalised human wisdom in the matters on which-Sexology, in thes 


days of enlightenment, spreads itself so liberally: ‘‘enlightenment”’ 
being partly, I believe, a refusal to come to grips with the dark. 


There’s divine wisdom, too. And that, I fancy, must include all 
that Dr. Hecker doesn’t know about Religion. But it would take a 


better man than I am to include it here. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


GUEST HOUSES 


Miss Neruwyn Wattace’s Guest House ‘‘Metitcuarps,’? HowTown, 
ULLSWATER. South-west aspect. Electric light, two bathrooms. Situated 
above the Lake on slopes of the famous High Street Range. Boating, 
bathing, fishing. Walking parties, Groups, &c., welcomed. Vegetarian 
diet a speciality. Terms very moderate.—Apply Miss Nethwyn Wallace. 


Printed by the Co-operative Press Ltd., 22, Long Millgate, Manchester, 3, and 
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The sole preservative of political Socialism lies in super- 
political Socialism. There are many possible ways of describing 
this, and some of them are attempted in the statement concern- 
ing The Adelphi Centre which appears below. But, in this con- 
text, it is a Socialism which expects no more from democratic 
politics than democratic politics can give; yet does not become 
disheartened by its own realism. On the contrary, it sets itself 
patiently to create through a system of intellectual and moral 
discipline Socialists of the temper which, if and when our poli- 
tical democracy does begin to crack, will be able to maintain 
itself and make headway against more ruthless pressures than , 
any we have so far known. On the other hand, it proposes to 
enjoy and gather strength from Socialism as experience on the 
way. There is a re-integration to be had in Socialist equality 
and comradeship which, we believe, is one of the only creative 
satisfactions which the conscious man or woman can find to-day. 
The others are illusory, or ultimately barren. 

A small group of Socialists, such as we are, can do no more 
than make a beginning in this direction. Indeed, the foundation 
and maintenance of The Adelphi Centre, as the nucleus of a 
true Socialist university, will probably take all the time, all the 
money, and all the energy we are ever likely to command. But 
a beginning has to be made somewhere. It is not enough any 
longer to desire, and suggest, and criticise, and dream. We 
„have to try to break through into a new phase of the Socialist 
movement, and to do what we can to help it to create its own 
new forms. $ 8 


Entirely relevant to this argument is a remarkable letter Í 
have lately received from a working man: a hundred per cent. 
proletarian from the Potteries. It was a very difficult letter to 
understand, partly because of its profundity, partly because the 
writer has no technique of expression. The letter, which is in 
the form of an essay, had a covering letter, which is straight- 
forward enough to quote, with some rather discordant punctua- 
tion added: 

Dear Mr. Murry, 

It has taken me long months to do this offering to you, but 
now I have completed it. I believe you will give me your reflec- 
tions on it. I do not care what those reflections are, because, in 
gaining the wherewithal to write this essay (?) I seem to have 
untwisted my guts; and seem to have within me a calm: but 
strangely enough I seem more uneasy, more uncalm than ever 
before. I hope you will forgive the very.many mistakes, you sec 
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Il have wrote but little since I finished school at the age of 
thirteen. I am now twenty-five. I think that is a typical history 
of a working-class man, perhaps I am a little over the average, 
I receive fifty-six shillings weekly. I am sorry, really sorry that 
I cannot grasp everything about the great men I have men- 
tioned, perhaps I have not grasped anything in them, but I do 
think, I do know that they had love to give away freely, and I 
don’t meet many men who have any love over and beyond them- 
selves. But I do believe there are a band (maybe a small band) of 
men in England to-day willing to sacrifice something nay every~ . 
thing for a belief in simple human goodness.—Yours sae 
Well, now, what does J.D. from the Potteries say ? He says 
this. First, that there is no ‘‘proletariat’’ in the true Marxian 
sense in this country to-day. It is virtually non-existent, and 
soon will disappear altogether. The ‘‘proletarian’’ is increas- 
ingly steeped in bourgeois morality, bourgeois ideology. The 
“proletariat,” as a class of men having a specific dynamic, a 
specific ‘‘religiousness’’ of its own, is fading away. The only 
way, he says, to re-create a ‘‘religious’’ dynamic in the working 
class, without which no revolutionary social and political 
change can be carried through, is by an intimate alliance 
between the ‘‘depersonalised’’ bourgeois and the ‘‘depersonal- 
ised” proletarian: that is, between men of either class who have 
achieved in themselves the Socialist katharsis; men who, to use 
J.D.’s own quotation from an essay of Marx, ‘‘have come into 
possession of themselves.” His reference is to the Marxian 
transvaluation of religion: ‘‘Religion is theé-vonsciousness and 
sentiment of himself felt by the man who has either not yet 
gained possession of himself, or has lost himself again.” 
Only on this level—this is J.D.’s striking point—can there 
really be a creative (therefore Socialist) alliance between bour- 
geois and proletarian ; and on this level the alliance is absolutely 
necessary. Alliance on this level becomes veritably ‘‘religious’’ 
—in the dynamic, not the supernatural sense. Any other form 
of alliance between bourgeois and proletarian is retrogressive 
and leads sooner or later to some form of Fascism. Thus the 
Socialist or Labour movement as at present constituted is 
leading to Fascism; because it is, in fact, an alliance between 
proletarians and bourgeois, neither of whom have undergone 
this katharsis. Its only ideology, therefore, is a bourgeois 
ideology; because there is no such thing as a proletarian 
ideology. The ideology of the proletarian in England is a 
mere reflection, or adoption, of the bourgeois ideology. 
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Therefore, the real struggle in this country will be between 
a bourgeois-proletarian interpenetration on the level of the line 
of least resistance (which, whether it calls itself “National”? or 
“Labour,” will bring some form of Fascism to birth); and a 
bourgeois-proletarian interpenetration on an altogether different 
and ‘‘religious’’ level, of conscious and imaginative under- 
standing, and acceptance of themselves and one another (which 
alone will bring to birth Socialism in an advanced capitalist 
country, where the proletariat is inevitably imbued with a 
bourgeois ideology). 

That, | am conscious, is an altogether inadequate translation 
of J.D.’s “essay.” I hope that he will struggle to put it in a 
more immediately comprehensible form, so that it can be pub- 
lished verbatim in these pages. I am not surprised that he ‘‘un- 
twisted his guts’’ in writing it; it is one of the profoundest 
utterances on the present situation that has ever come my way ; 
nor have I yet recovered from the shock of it. And if on the 
one hand it has given my thoughts one more salutary upheaval, 

lon the other hand, it justifies, from an utterly unexpected quar- 
ter, and a new angle, the foundation of The Adelphi Centre. 
$ 

The one “‘bourgeois’’ criticism I have received is by no 
means so impressive. This correspondent refused any help to 
the scheme ostensibly on the ground that in the original appeal 

I used -the word “‘idealism.”’ 

“I find (he writes) Communism completely incompatible 
with anything but absolute materialism. And if you try with 
your usual paradoxes to say that this materialism is nothing 
but the historical form of the idealism of Jesus (who was 
merely a competent Social Democrat) I simply don’t believe 
you.” 

It seems to me a good example of the lamentable confusion 
under which many “‘scientific’’ Socialists labour. Idealism has 
two meanings, quite distinct from one another: one philo- 


sophical or- metaphysical, “the ‘other ‘ethical’ or~ineral > Philo- - 


sophical Idealism is a theory as to the nature of reality; in all 
its many forms it is based on the assumption of an absolute 
heterogeneity between Mind and Matter. It is essentially a 
Dualism, and its opposite is Monism, which rejects this hetero- 
geneity as finally inconceivable, and maintains that Mind and 
Matter are continuous with one another, modes of a single 
reality. Idealism, in the ethical or moral sense, is a name given 
to the power to overcome the impulses of self-interest, and to 
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direct one’s energies towards a goal of universal validity. .\ 
moral idealist is one who possesses, or desires to possess, such 
power. 

To imagine that the repudiation of metaphysical Idealism 
involves the denial of ethical Idealism; to suppose that by 
becoming an historical materialist one ceases to be a moral being, 
is ridiculous. What historical materialism does, in those who 
undergo its liberation, is to make moral idealism relevant to 
the actual process of human life; it gives to the moral idealist 


the awareness necessary to direct his energies towards possible, | 


instead of impossible, ends; it informs him of the real con- 
ditions and limitations which must be reckoned with, if 
disinterested action is to attain a maximum of effectiveness. 

A more legitimate perplexity sometimes arises from the fact 
that the complete moral idealist, in all ages, experiences the 
truth of the saying of Blake that “in our selves we are 
nothing.’’ He does not, because he cannot, take any credit to 
himself for his activities; he holds himself, and feels himself. 


to be simply an instrument. That is the psychological aspect l 


of the Hegelian dictum: ‘‘Freedom is knowledge of neces- 
sity.” And in fact the acts which one does with the fullest sen- 
sation of positive freedom are precisely those to which one feels 
completely compelled: and this is obvious, because the positive 


act of an integrated man, by the very fact of his integration, | 


is an act which had no real, experienced alternative. When a 
man is a whole, and acts as a whole, he knows that he can 
do no other than he does. Thus complete freedom is merely the 
reverse, of which complete necessity is the obverse. And this, 
when men’s idiom was different, was once expressed by 
saying that perfect freedom consisted in doing the will of God. 

It probably is a paradox to say that Socialism is the true 
modern form of Christianity; because a paradox is a truth 
which men do not expect, and therefore do not like. Many 
Socialists and Communists dislike this one; so do most Chris- 


tians That ts one reason the more for helieving it to be true. | 


But if by paradox my correspondent means an enforced and 
strained similitude, I can assure him that there is nothing forced 
or strained about my statement that Marxist Socialism is the 
contemporary form of the religion of Jesus, as he will find 
if ever he takes the plunge into ‘‘critical-practical activity.” 
Why, Marxist Socialism even partakes of the eschatological 
illusion of Jesus, and believes that through tribulation and 
catastrophe we shall reach the millennium. Quite possibly the 
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tribulation will come; but the millennium won’t. The more 
intimate griefs and frustrations of mankind will not be removed 
by Socialism ; but the crude and massive miseries and injustices 
will be. That is all a wise man can care about. “Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

. $ 


The Adelphi Centre is a centre for Socialists, founded by 
Socialists, and conducted by Socialists. 

The Socialist movement, as understood by the founders of 
The Adelphi Centre, is based on the conviction of the desir- 
ability of a classless society. That is the goal professed by 
every kind of Socialism. Some Socialists believe that it can be 
reached only through violent revolution; others that it can be 
attained by the peaceful methods of political democracy; yet 
others hold that a change in the hearts and minds of men is 
necessary ; and all three may believe that ‘‘the emancipation of 
the working class must be the work of the working class itself.” 

: Between these points of view the founders of The Adelphi 
Centre make no choice. They hold that it is quite possible that 
they may all be true. In this sense The Adelphi Centre is a 
centre of non-sectarian Socialism. But this non-sectarianism is 
negative, and relatively unimportant, compared with the posi- 
tive conviction with which The Adelphi Centre is founded and 
inspired. It js this. 
me, social revolution is necessary if a terrible degradation and 
retrogression of humanity are to be avoided; but the social 
revolution is neither economically nor politically inevitable. 
It can be achieved only by an intense moral effort. Whether 
the road to the social revolution proves, finally, to be peaceful 
or violent, an effort of the same moral quality is required. No 
genuine Socialist can desire violence for its own sake. Between 
those who are prepared to resort to it in case of grim necessity 
and those who abjure it on principle there is no such chasm 
as there is generally represented to be—if they are genuine 
Socialists. To dispute on these hypothetical problems is vanity : 
at best a mental self-indulgence. 

The real problem confronting Socialists arises long before 
this. It is to create in the Socialist movement a moral dynamic 
equal to the task before it. That dynamic, we believe, can be 
possessed only by a Socialist movement which is, in itself, a 
classless society. Satan cannot cast out Satan. In other words, 
in any creative effort towards the social revolution, the end 
must be implicit in the means. No revolutionary Socialist move- 
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ment can grow, and resist deterioration, which is not, in itself, 
a social revolution. 

That is the conviction with which The Adelphi Centre is 
being founded; and it can be affirmed that those who do not 
understand this conviction will not understand its aims, its 
structure, or its methods. They will rush to the conclusion that 
it is either another attempt at a Social ‘‘community’’; 
or another Socialist college; or another Socialist guest-house ; 
or another settlement for the unemployed. It is none of these 
things, although it partakes of all of them. Neither is it a 
composite of these things. It is the positive outcome of a single- 
minded effort to solve the problem of ‘‘making Socialists” in 
accordance with the conviction expressed above. 

The Adelphi Centre will be a training-centre for making 
Socialists—but real Socialists, not Socialist ‘‘politicians.’’ We 
believe that an essential element in the making of Socialists is 
almost wholly neglected. This essential element is ‘‘education 
into community.” This education cannot, in the nature of 
things, be theoretical merely. It is, we think, self-evident that 
it can be accomplished only by actual co-operation in ordinary 
human work. No Socialist centre can be really living until each 
member, or guest, or visitor takes, as an obvious duty, his full 
share (according to his capacity) of the actual work of the place; 
nor can it be truly healthy until it becomes largely self- 
supporting in the simple necessities of life. ne 

This simple ‘‘rule of life’? cannot, of course, be rigidly 
enforced. But it is a guiding principle: from which derives 
the scheme of The Adelphi Centre. 

It will be located in a large house, with accommodation for 
sixty to seventy people living under the simplest conditions, 
and for as many again in camp around it. The continuity of 
the Centre will be assured by a permanent, or semi-permanent, 
nucleus of some dozen people, who will live in community: 
half of these will be ‘‘middle-class,’’ independent or partly 
~ employed; half: “working-class” unemployed. The guests and 
visitors will consist, we hope, in roughly the same proportion, 
of people of both classes, the only difference between them 
being that those who can afford to will be required to pay in 
money as well as work. “From each according to his capacity ; 
to each according to his need.” Needless to say, the ‘‘rule of 
life” will not be insisted on in the case of Socialist or kindred 
organisations which may—as we hope they will—use the Centre 
for conference purposes. They will be treated as guests making 
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use of a congenial hotel. But from all individual visitors, and 
from the members of The Adelphi holiday schools, of which 
the Centre will henceforward be the headquarters, acceptance 
lof the ‘‘rule of life?’ will be required. 

As a necessary consequence of this central structure, there 
will be simple workshops of various kinds in the Centre—a 
carpenter’s shop, a smith’s shop, a printing-press, a bindery: 
likewise in the house there will be a sewing-room and a still- 
room; there will also be simple constructive building work for 
the purposes of the Centre: and all these activities will neces- 
sarily be educational. Everybody at the Centre will be expected 
to make himself useful, either in the work for which he is best 
fitted or of which his life stands in most need. For it follows 
naturally from the aim of education into community, that it 
should be equally an education into individuality. 

At the same time, and as an essential part of the scheme, the 
Centre will be the nucleus of a Socialist ‘‘university,’’ for the 
teaching and unfettered discussion of the basic theory of 
Socialism, in all its aspects and implications: historical, 
economic, political, philosophic, psychological, moral, and 
religious. It is hoped to secure the collaboration, in this respect, 
not only of Socialist thinkers, but of those critical of, and 
hostile to, Socialism. Their collaboration will be the more 
chegrtulhomceuchtebecause the-founders of the Centre believe 
eat Socialism, truly understood and sincerely practised, is the 
sole positive issue from contemporary frustrations, and the sole 
synthesis of the contradictions which arise from these. With 
its strong conviction that Socialism, integrated as theory and 
practice, as faith and experience, is the one creative form of 
Life to-day, the Centre has nothing to lose, but everything to 
gain, by being as tolerant and catholic as a ‘‘universitas’’ must 
be. 

Finally, it should be made quite clear that the Centre is, 
except for the small nucleus necessary for its continuity, a place 
to which people come for a time only. It is not a community, 
but an organisation to educate men and women—and perhaps 
in the future children also—into community. 





In response to a private appeal mainly addressed to those who 
attended the Adelphi Summer Schools the sum of £1,700 has 
been raised, which has enabled us to contract for the purchase 
of a suitable house in Essex, on the edge of the Stour Valley, 
in the Constable country. In order to complete the purchase 
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£1,000 has had to be borrowed. Nevertheless, the response to 
the appeal has been, I think, remarkable. In these barren and 
distrustful times to have raised £1,700 within three months 
with no resources of publicity and no rich folk to appeal to is 
at least a proof that there is something in the idea which satis- 
fies the desires or corresponds with the conclusions of a certain 
kind of Socialists. Although the capital sum raised has not 
been enough to enable us to acquire the premises free of debt, 
it has been solid enough to enable us to go forward’in the! 
confidence that we shall struggle through successfully. 

The property acquired consists of a large house, a substantial 
ottage, 55 acres of garden, and two pasture fields. We are 
Low faced with the necessity of raising funds immediately to 
meet interest charges, expenditure for upkeep, the essential 
minimum of alteration, and the necessary equipment. We there- 
fore make an urgent appeal both for capital sums, and, even 
more important, for promises of regular annual subscriptions 
for five years beginning with January 1st, 1936. We beg of all 
those who sympathise with the aims of The Adelphi Centre to 
give as generously as they can, taking to their hearts the 
parting words of D. H. Lawrence: 

“The world is waiting for a new great movement of 
generosity or for a great wave of death.” 

The property is vested in. a-nen-proktesayine company awl he 
administration is in the hands of a board of Governors i" 
present numbering five. It is intended to open the Centre in 
August, 1936, when the third Adelphi Summer School will be 
held there for a period of one month. All donations (which 
should be made payable to The Adelphi Centre), promises of 
contributions, and offers of assistance should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Provisional Committee, c/o The Adelphi, 
90, Rochester Row, London, S.W.1. l 


RICHARD REES 
Soviet Prison Camp 


N January, 1932, work was begun on the construction of a 

ship canal from Soroka on the White Sea, near Archangel, 
to Lake Onega in the Soviet Republic of Karelia. In August, 
1933, the canal was opened. It shortened the route from Arch- 
angel to Leningrad by about 500 per cent., eliminating the 
seventeen-day détour round Norway and Sweden and through 
the Baltic. 

In itself this was just another—and not, as these things go, 
a particularly picturesque—example of the gigantic haste with 
which the Russian people are transforming the map of the 
Soviet Union. The Dnieper dam, the Turk-Sib railway, the 
enormous new metallurgical and mining combines in Siberia, 
the collective farms, the new factories and garden cities spring- 
ing up everywhere, the Moscow-Volga canal now under con- 
struction: there are so many monuments all over Russia—from 
the Arctic to the Central Asian deserts, from the Baltic to 
the Pacific—which bear witness to the speed and thoroughness 
with which this huge area, one-sixth of the land-surface of 
the world, is becoming industrialised. Evidently the economic 
balance of power of the whole world will be redistributed during 
the next twenty to fifty years, and the material results for the 
whole of Asia, from Turkey to China, and their repercussions 
upon the Western world, are incalculable. But the most signifi- 
cant fact for the future historian of civilisation will not be the 
prosaic one of the rapid industrialisation of a hitherto backward 
continent, but the way in which it is being carried out. 

I am not referring to the mere technical advantages of the 
late-comer. Starting in England 150 -years ago, spreading to 
Germany, Europe, the United States, Japan and the Southern 
Hemisphere, the industrial revolution is already a familiar and 
dusty, and grimy, historical fact. Russia, of course, has at her 
disposal the technical improvements and discoveries of her pre- 
decessors. But the great significance of Russia’s industrial 
revolution is that it was preceded by a political revolution which 
swept away the profit motive along with the rights of private 
ownership in land and capital and trading which have played 
such havoc with the industrial development of other countries. 
Thus Russia is the first country in the world to lay the founda- 
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tions for a true economic democracy, and her industrial de- 
velopment is proceeding by planned and ordered methods which 
are totally new in the history of the world, towards a consciously 
conceived goal of Civilisation. 

The anomaly, of course, is that this leap towards economic 
democracy should have occurred in a country which has never 
gone through the struggle, which is the glory of European 
and American history, for political democracy. Russia has 
given birth to many geniuses, but no Cromwell, no Voltaire, 
and no Abraham Lincoln. The revolution of 1917, which ful- 
filled Lenin’s hope, expressed many vears earlier to Max Beer, 
of overleaping the liberal-democratic phase and laying the 
immediate foundations of Socialism, has made irrelevant for 
Russia the long struggle which now awaits the Western democ- 
racies. As has recently been argued in these pages, Russia 
will come to full political freedom through economic equality. 
whereas our struggle is to use political freedom to establish 
economic equality. The outcome of this struggle is, of course, 
not assured. Political freedom may collapse everywhere, as it 
has already collapsed in several European countries; and the 
result of this catastrophe would be, not Socialism, but a relapse 
into barbarous nationalistic imperialism and the final extinction 
of all hope of a higher civilisation in the West—and probably 
in Russia too. Indeed this external catastrophe of the collapse 
of democracy is the one and only serious menace to the pros- 
pects of Socialism in Russia, as the Third International now 
evidently perceives. But all this has taken us a long way from 
the White Sea canal. And yet it is very relevant. 

A book has been produced by a group of thirty-four Russian 
writers, including such famous names as Gorky and Zoschenko, 
which describes the work of constructing the canal (The White 
Sea Canal, by Maxim Gorky and others, Bodley Head, 15s.). 
This book is of great interest in many ways and like almost every 
authentic production of Soviet Russia it has something wonder- 
fully impressive about it. Mrs. Williams Ellis who is responsible 
for the excellent translation calls attention in her preface to two 
points: first, the book tells you what happens to Russian politi- 
cal prisoners, counter-revolutionaries, wreckers, recalcitrant 
kulaks; and second, the book is an example of ‘‘this method 
that Russian writers have of writing a book as a group.” The 
first point is obviously by far the most important. There are 
people who try to liken Communism to Fascism by pointing 
to the existence in both Russia and Germanv of concentration 
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medals, the mere fact that the job was carried through success- 
fully in less than the scheduled time is sufficient proof that the 
principles of the camp justified themselves. The whip can make 
people into efficient drudges, but it can’t make them work as 
the ‘‘canal soldiers’’ (as they were called) must have worked. 

After making every allowance for the natural wish of the 
thirty-four Soviet authors to emphasise the brighter side of the 
undertaking, the book does seem to show that the growing 
sense of confidence and security in the U.S.S.R. is gradually 
giving birth to a more liberal spirit than ever existed in the 
old Russia. The years of ‘war communism” are passing away. 
Many of the freed Belomorstroy workers immediately signed up, 
on the completion of the job, for work on the new Moscow- 
Volga canal, and a conference was held on the site of the new 
work at which the results of the Belomorstroy work were 
summed up. This is how the book reports part of the speech of 
Firin, one of the Chekists: 

“But we worked with others besides those whom we considered 
people who had lost their way, but who were socially close to us. 
We tried to re-educate our class enemy as well. We did a great 
deal of work with them. 

‘Very many of them thought things over for the first time in 
camp, and relived their lives from the very beginning ; they made 
fundamental readjustments of values, and realised the greatness 
of the tasks set by the Communist revolution. And now the 
Soviet workers must receive them well, in a friendly fashion, 
with no reservations or doubts. .. .’’ 

Firin’s last words caused a lively movement in the hall; they 
were repeated throughout the audience. 

“Yes, yes! Receive them as workers, as members of our 
family,” shouted a woman in a red kerchief. 

She jumped up and waved her pad of paper in the air. Every- 
one applauded. Everyone was excited—faces red, eyes sparkling. 
What a scene for our cameramen to take! But they had left their 
cameras and were also applauding Firin’s last words.”’ 

At the same conference Gorky spoke, and this is one of the 
observations: 

‘“‘Capitalist society does not teach one to think; it teaches 
instead belief in a creed which it contradicts continually in all its 
daily actions.” 

It would seem that the creed referred to is Christianity. If 
so, it would follow that there is an analogy between Christianity 
and Communism, since both of them would be defined as the 
antithesis of Capitalist practice. Such a thought has often been 
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expressed outside Russia, but it would be a new thing’ if it 
began to appear in Communist writing. 


Flippantly speaking, the analogy between Christianity and 
Communism can be amusingly drawn from this very book. 
And this brings us to Mrs. Williams Ellis’ second point: that 
the book is an example of the new Soviet method of group 
authorship. How it appears to Russian readers, I do not know. 
But the sophisticated Westerner (and all Westerners, of what- 
ever social class, are sophisticated) will find its manner rather 
reminiscent of the Oxford Groups and the Salvation Army. It 
has been well translated, but the style of the thirty-four authors 
appears rather monotonously homogeneous. The form of the 
book is a series of brisk journalistic sketches with emphasis 
on the ‘‘human interest” note and a good many shrewd psycho- 
logical touches in the manner of the Adlerian school (‘‘The 
meaning of life is co-operation’’). For example: 

Berman (one of the thirty-seven Chekists) examined the 
barracks, the bakery, the baths and the camp dispensary. 

A middle-aged woman in the laundry handed him a note. Her 
face was covered with condensed steam drops as if by a mask. 

Berman thought that this was one of the usual petitions asking 
for a revision of her case. 

He always tried to answer all petitions and declarations on the 
spot, he began to read the paper. 

“I have never experienced real human joys and sorrows. 
Everything has been unreal, absurd as in a nightmare. I am over 
forty. I am the daughter of a landowner in the Provinces. At the 
age of thirteen I was placed in a convent. I spent twenty-six 
years there. I have two passions that burn and consume me. The 
hatred of God started in my youth. I was afraid of this passion, 
but it got hold of me completely. I am possessed by it. The 
second passion is an insatiable, inexorable thirst for work. No 
one knows the curse of inactivity as well as I do. Quiescence is 
the greatest curse. I want to live, I am already living.” 

Six hundred of the liberated campers wrote a letter to Stalin. 
(It is quite common in Russia at any crisis in life to write a 
public letter to Stalin. While I was there the Moscow Daily 
News published one beginning ‘‘Dear beloved Comrade Stalin, 
to me a most dear person !’’) Commenting on the letter of the 
six hundred, our authors say: 

They are already turning to Stalin: they know that it was he 
who put the Socialist construction of Belomorstroy into the Plan, 
and that it is through the working out of his idea that they, 
former wreckers and criminals, have become equal workers in a 
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free and happy country—the happiest country in the world—and 
in turning to Stalin they finally start out on their new path. 

One is reminded of a negro spiritual : l 

Steal away, 
Steal away, 
Steal away to Stalin. ; 

The attitude towards the Chekists is similar. And indeed if 
the ones here described are at all typical, they must be a truly 
remarkable body of men. But they are written up too fulsomely 
in this book, and in the press in Russia, as a band of super-men ; 
and this is bound to strike the English reader rather oddly, for 
` although we respect our police we do not think of them as a sort 
of blend of philosopher, monk and father confessor. 

Yes, we may smile. Of course we may smile. Are we not 
sophisticated? But we might remember that our sophisticated 
Western democracies enjoy ‘‘human interest’ stories too, and 
are great hero-worshippers. We love to read about Greta 
Garbo’s villa and the Duchess of Kent’s baby, and the 
enlightened private enterprise newspapers wheedle the pennies 
from our pockets with headlines such as ‘‘Peeress Chases 
Burglars’’ and ‘‘Boxer Executed—Sobbing Girl.’ To the new 
generation growing up in Russia all these interests—the private 
lives of film stars, the infants of notabilities—would be literally 
incomprehensible. If the Russian Press is still not entirely inno- 
cent of a certain sentimentality and even a kind of inverted 
snobbery, these are exploited for rational ends and not, as with 
us, irresponsibly, competitively, and for profit. 

Rationality, method, and planning, one may say, are behind 
everything that is being done in Russia to-day. Some people 
think this is going to make Russia a dull place, a sort of Fabian 
sheepfold. They should look at the picture of a group of young 
“‘shock workers’ (Udarniks) on page 254 of The White Sea 
Canal—bearing in mind that these children would probably 
have been criminals for life in any other country; or better still 
they should go to Russia and see the children’s theatres, the 
bands of “Young Pioneers” and all the innumerable institutions 
that cater for the multitudinous young life that is growing up 
with the increasing birth-rate. Then, remembering that the 
time is not very far distant when Russia will be a land of plenty, 
let, them seriously try to imagine all that vitality and gaiety 
subsiding into a dull mechanised routine ! 

If Russia is governed to-day by propaganda slogans and a 
public opinion which seems to us rather naively puritanical, it 
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is because there is still plenty of hard work to be done and that 
is the best way, the ‘‘scientific method,’ of getting it done. 
But soon the question will be how to use the leisure and abund- 
ance that have accrued. The problems of the age of plenty will 
arise, and there will at last be a chance of solving them because 
for the first time they will be rightly posed. Capitalist countries 
cannot solve them because they appear unnaturally distorted 
within the framework of property rights: unemployment, which 
is merely the maldistribution of the community’s leisure, 
appears as an incurable disease; abundance appears as glut 
because it prevents the rich man’s profits, and scarcity with 
high prices appears healthy because it restores them. 

But in Russia abundance will mean less work and more pay 
for everybody. True, there will still be the question—how to 
make use of the abundance and leisure? But it will be a natural 
and not a neurotically twisted problem—and, as Professor 
Macmurray says, ‘‘human nature solves its problems with zest 
when the natural conditions for the solution are provided.” 


Invitation to Dance 


NOUGH, my brain, of these circles, circles. 
Cease, caged enemy, cease. 
Others have thought tnese thoughts before you. 
Peace, brain; peace. 


It has all been written in books, and better. 
Come; let the tidal sweep 

Of the music run through our veins’ slow delta. 
(Sleep, brain; sleep.) 


Music will rise in us, rise like the dance of 
Growth; like sap’s long riot. 

Limbs understand. Thighs have their language. 
(Quiet, brain; quiet.) 


Listen. This tune is a sea, resolving 
Crest upon breaking crest. 

Feet weave a web that unweaves behind us. 
Rest, brain: rest. Rest. 


A. S.J. TESSIMOND. 





ELIZA NICKALLS 


The Dieppe Boat 


HE Dieppe boat slid from the harbour and was heading 

into the open night. The low tide made it seem very far 
down from where she stood for she was on a higher level than 
even the top deck. It came close up, touching almost, and 
moved with surprising speed; this gave her the feeling of being 
stationary like a tree or a rock. As it passed it seemed really 
to be ablaze with lights and though she knew it to be a very 
crowded boat she could see no movement anywhere. It was 
terrible to think of that huge voluntary cargo, each individual 
life suspended, the whole going willingly forward until it splin- 
tered again on the bitter coast of France. She looked minutely as 
it passed wondering if she would see her friend; and, standing 
in a lighted hatchway she did see a tall figure with a smooth line 
round the head that might have been a beret. 

She decided that it was not him though she really felt that 
it was, and she shouted out, her voice sounding sharp and small 
above the fuller noise of the turning water. And now the boat 
had turned obliquely towards France and she could only see it 
from behind. As she leant over the rail with the wet smells 
coming up to her she thought of her friend; of his going to 
lie on hot Spanish sand and bathing in tepid sea; of his drink- 
ing in the evening and not even wanting to sleep; and then of 
his walks with other boys, possibly Spanish ones, and getting 
brown, then dark brown and feeling the whole earth steady 
itself beneath his feet. She would like to have gone too even 
though she would have had to have taken her baby. It was 
alright, they said, if you fed it yourself, but she felt that it 
would not be, not for her. 

After a bit her husband came up and stood beside her leaning 
over the rails; as his elbow touch her she was reminded of 
things and a terrible tight feeling encircled her bosom. Harder 
and harder it strained until there was a crisis and an ebb and 
the milk ran out coldly. 

“It must be time I was getting back,” she said. 

‘‘Let’s have one more drink first,’’ he replied. 

They walked slowly over the sward to the lighted pub. She 
was so tired she could not be bothered to notice the railway 
lines when they came and to lift her feet so that twice she nearly 
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fell over. Because she was so tired there seemed to be almost 
no difference between falling down and standing up. She did 
not really mind which she did. The one thing that she knew 
for certain was, that unless she could shut her eyes for ever, 
she must not shut them at all or even blink. The thing was 
that her eyelids were lined with sand, and when they scraped 
down over her eyes they tore them and sometimes they even 
bled. 

They sat down on a bench and he ordered two beers. It was 
the last thing she wanted but she thought perhaps there might 
be a grain of elation somewhere in the glass so she was quite 
pleased when it came. But with it came a sharp line of light 
and a sharp sound and a small dog fell down the steps of the 
pub. .A man’s voice shouted something in mincing cockney. 
The dog did not get up again but lay there in the beam of light 
whimpering and licking. 

‘Again the awful tightness and trickle of cold milk. She was 
soaking by now. It even showed through her dress; and her 
heart was racing because of the dog her husband was trying 
to comfort. He spoke lovingly to it “and was very patient, but 
it:was.sullen and snapped at his hand. He was very upset about 
it.and sat looking at it for a long time. 

Slowly, slowly a hot feeling of injustice rose in her and 
flooded. Dry tears pricked her eyes and throat, and she felt a 
momentous hate for him. Didn’t he know, hadn’t he eyes, 
couldn’t he guess that she too longed to die, was, in fact, nearly 
dead? Couldn’t he see how tired, how sleepless, how done? 
Couldn’t anybody ? If only someone could take this weight from 
her so that she could just fall unconscious. The dog was prob- 
ably sick of living too. But it could, it had the possibility in it, 
of. just walking away and dropping asleep in the quiet night 
with nothing to pierce the sheath of its own oblivion. And yet 
there it lay in the warmth of her husband’s compassion. It was 
a bitter, bitter thing. She hated him. 

“We must go.home,”’ she said. 

“But the others will be here in a minute,” he replied. 

. There it was. He could not see that she must gio. The baby 
would be screaming and anyhow she was so wet and cold. 

“But I’m soaking. I must go.” 

“Oh let’s wait for the others.” ` 

They sat on. The night was full of.stars looking dry and 
prickly. It hurt ‘her: eyes to look at them. But the wet harbour 
smell was soothing. It was the smell of darkness. The light- 
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house flashed with metronome rhythm. It was helping her with 
her scales. She was really too tired to play them now but it did 
help her, even support her, because she could live by that 
rhythm without effort. Her own had gone. She had worn it out. 

Then there were other lights, brighter but less certain. A 
car drove up quietly and she looked up as her sister-in-law got 
out and came across. She thought again for the thousandth 
time how lovely she was and how pale and hopeless looking. 
The young man who followed her had a slightly dazed look 
which endeared him to all women. They sat down and he 
ordered beer. ; 

The girl only shook her head. 

“We had a bad skid,’’ said the young man; ‘‘she’s shaken 
a bit.” 

The girls sat on silently with glasses of beer untouched. 
The two men talked in an indignant way about the dog and 
eventually went into the pub to talk to the man about it. The 
girls looked at one another and the young one started to cry. 
It had been a bad skid and she was very shaken. The elder one 
said nothing but leant across and stroked her hair. After a bit 
she said she would like to go home. 

“My dress is so wet,” she said apologetically. 

‘‘Let’s take a car and drive back,” said the other, ‘‘I’m tired 
of those two.” 

They got up and walked over to the car. At that moment the 
men came out of the pub, swearing to hide their embarrassment. 
_ “Damn well report him,” they said. 
Then they realised the girls were in the car and shouted: 
“What are you doing ?” 

“Were tired, they said, ‘‘we would rather drive ourselves 
back.” ; 

“All right. We’ll have another drink.” 

“All right.” 

“Then we may go and see the gipsies on the downs.” 

“All right.” 

They were light-hearted as boys. The two girls drove back 
in a quiet safe way. The stars hung down to the voluptuous 
skyline and the moon was coming up over the sea. What a 
night, they thought. It was a night like this when this and that 
happened, when everything was different. When they got back 
the harsh scream of a baby came to them in the drive. They 
got out and the elder girl ran upstairs. When she saw the baby 
the tight feeling came again and the milk poured out almost 
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to her knees. She was in an anguish of sorrow and hatred. 
“For this, for this, I’ve given up my life,” she thought. “My 
whole life for this.” She picked it up roughly and let it start 
feeding as she stood. As it slowly drew the weight from her the 
muscles in her throat relaxed and remorseless tears came from 
her eyes. 

“Im too tired. I’m done,” she wept. “I wish J could die.” 

She leant over the baby and buried her face in its nightdress, 
only concerned with effort of producing the long dreary sobs. 
Her sister-in-law came into the room and stood looking at her. 
She said nothing but looked more beautiful than before. 

The girl looked up from her baby with a ravaged face. 

“Pm done,” she sobbed, “‘absolutely finished.” 

“Pm so sorry, said the other girl, gently, ‘‘so terribly 
sorry.” 

But it was no good. There was nothing anyone could say. 
So she put her face back in the baby’s nightdress and went on 
with her sobbing because she knew that nothing was any good 
any more. 


3 


LOUIS GOLDING 
The Minor Poet in England 


HAVE come to a definite conclusion about the minor poet. 

I mean the little poet, the simpering poet, whether he simpers 
in winsome villanelles, or simpers protractedly in epics. The 
minor poet, I am convinced, is like the camomile, who, the more 
he is trodden on the faster he grows. It is Macaulay’s Mont- 
gomery that has brought this conviction to me. I suppose the 
moral of it all is that the minor poet thrives upon any sort of 
attention. Praise he will accept as rather less than his due. Abuse 
will so convince him of the moral obliquity of his critic that he 
will passionately deliver himself of nine more epics in proud con- 
firmation of his genius. I am not certain how many further mas- 
terpieces Mr. Robert Montgomery imposed upon the groaning 
shoulders of his age. But I have learned from a recent discovery 
that Macaulay’s famous trouncing of Salan: or Intellect With- 
out God so manured that pitiful soil that at least nine more 
editions sprang Juxuriantly from it. Macaulay’s essay, you may 
remember, was dated “April, 1830.” In the innocence of my 
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youth I had always imagined that this was the last of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. Who could withstand so potent an onslaught? 
It was like one of those vast funnels of fiery dust I remember 
roaring, a ravenous monopede, across the valleys of Macedonia. 
The natives said that if you were caught at its centre, nothing 
was left of you excepting a memory. So, I had always speculated, 
with Macaulay’s Montgomery. 

Now age growing on me apace, | have learned the truth con- 
cerning Mr. Montgomery in particular and the minor poet in 
general. The edition of Satan: or Intellect Without God I have 
before me is dated MDCCCXLII. It is, in fact, the tenth edition 
of that stupendous poem. The cyclone called Macaulay might 
have been no more than a flattering breeze from the footslopes 
of Olympus, whose white chasmed heights, processional with 
mist, you see rising beyond the /Egean there. Macaulay might 
never have expanded cheek and pursed lip at all, to blow his 
ineffectual blast. 

And yet I am not so sure that this latter-day edition of Salan 
betrays no sign of Macaulay’s onslaught, if you look carefully 
enough. The critic states, for instance, that ‘“The motto to the 
poem of Satan is taken from the Book of Job: ‘Whence comest 
thou ? From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and 
down in it? ” I examine my tenth edition and find that a new 
motto has been substituted. ‘‘Devils,’’ states Mr. Montgomery, 
quoting St. James ii. 19, ‘‘believe and tremble.” I cannot rid 
myself of the idea that Montgomery found a special relevance 
to Macaulay in this new quotation. He did not for a moment 
imagine that Macaulay had anything but the profoundest 
admiration for The Omnipresence of the Deity; Woman; and 
this latest of the offsprings of his brain, Satan: or Intellect With- 
out God, His attack was pure contumacy. Macaulay, in fact, 
was placing himself of fore-thought malice on the side of Satan. 
But the workings of Mr. Montgomery’s mind cannot have 
stopped there. As edition succeeded edition and the taste of the 
whole age no less than the praises of his personal friends assured 
him of the sublimity of his poem, he must have insensibly 
united in one person Satan and Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
For, when you come to think of it, Macaulay’s own summary 
of the character of Satan in his regrettable essay might not in- 
aptly be accepted as a description of the essayist himself. “Salan 
is a long soliloquy, which the Devil pronounces in five or six 
thousand lines of bad blank verse concerning geography, poli- 
tics, newspapers, fashionable society, theatrical amusements, 
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Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Lord Byron’s poetry and Mr. 
Martin’s pictures.” It is possible that, Satanic as he was, 
Macaulay would not have pilloried his reverend victim so merci- 
lessly if he had not an especial object in view. He had been dis- 
gusted with the warm steam of adulation which had been so 
sedulously breathed upon Montgomery’s previous work that it 
had swollen to monstrous proportions, like a pulpy weed in the 
steam of a tropical forest. This essay was largely an attack upon 
the lamentable art of puffing. The first leaves of my edition of 
Satan prove how blissfully ineffectual was his diatribe. In order 
to make us understand how privileged we are in sitting down to 
so notable a work as Satan, the poet appends a quotation from 
a work no less imposing than Alison’s History of Europe. 
Volume IX., page 284, is the precise reference, if you are anxious 
to pursue the matter. ‘‘He was the perfection of intellect without 
moral principle—an expression of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, 
who has unconsciously but graphically portrayed, in the char- 
acter of the Prince of Darkness, in his noble poem of Satan: or 
Intellect Without God, much of what historic truth must ascribe 
to the 'ruling principles and leading characters of the Revolu- 
tion.’ I confess myself not merely impressed, but ‘awed. 
Macaulay’s outburst begins to sound as petulant as the cry of a 
far child. Why did not Mr. Montgomery leave it there? What 
evil star lured him to dedicate his poem in the following man- 
ner ?: “To Archibald Alison, Esq., F.R.S.E. The Historian of 
the French Revolution, As a slight, but sincere, testimony Of 
admiration and esteem, The present edition of the following 
poem Is respectfully inscribed By his obliged friend, The 
Author.” O Mr. Montgomery, obliged friend, indeed ! 

The prefaces to the fifth and fourth editions only are printed 
in this volume. Mr. Montgomery has wit enough to realise how 
much more mighty than prefaces is the cool annihilation of 
that ‘Devils . . . believe and tremble.’’ But there is pleasant 
reading in the poet’s prose no less than in his verse. He has the 
minor poet’s invariable intolerance for his own age. ‘‘Supremely 
ours,” he laments, “‘may be called the Age of Facts. Expediency 
is our authenticated Moloch.” Now and again the anonymous 
ghost. of Macaulay gibbers miserably between the lines. The 
author, for instance, ‘‘casts the remaining imperfections on the 
candour and indulgence of those who read with a desire to be 
gratified rather than become censorious.” And well we know 
of whom he speaks so sarcastically when he turns to those 
‘gigantic intellects” in whom ‘‘the bare mention of Satan as a 
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real personal and intellectual agent provokes a withering smile.” 
As may be expected, there is a moral to this poem (‘‘however 
imperfectly it may be accomplished,’’ remonstrates Mr. Mont- 
gomery diffidently). It is ‘‘one of the profoundest which can be 
impressed on the intellectual mind” and runs as follows (but in 
capital letters which I am too modest to reproduce): “The highest 
intellectual refinement may be associated with the greatest moral 
debasement.” It is the theme of a century’s best sellers. There 
lies the success of Satan, by Robert Montgomery. There lay 
the success of The Sorrows of Satan, by Miss Marie Corelli. 
The only difference lies in the fact that Miss Corelli vastly 
accelerated the rate of amelioration in Satan’s character, ‘‘which 
Origen anticipated and of which Tillotson did not despair.”’ 
Montgomery, for all the triumphant vindication of his ten 
editions, cannot rid himself of that pernicious image of Macaulay. 
“As might have been anticipated, these criticisms reflected the 
individual character of those who produced them; many were 
generous, candid and discriminative, and others precisely thé 
reverse.” Precisely the reverse! O that in the time of our triumph 
we, too, might heap such coals of under-statement upon the 
heads of our detractors! But if you are still dubious of the feel- 
ings with which a writer should regard his own works and the 
opinions of reviewers, there is finally the testimony of no less 
eminent a poet than Wordsworth. (‘‘This distinguished poet,” 
begs Montgomery in a footnote, ‘‘will, it is hoped, forgive the 
introduction of sentiments expressed in a private letter to the 
author.’’) I regret that there is not enough space to quote the 
whole of the letter. It is a model of this most exacting of all 
epistolary tasks. I quote only the concluding sentence: ‘‘Add 
to this reflection another, which I press upon you, as it has sup- 
ported me through life, viz., that posterity will settle all accounts 
justly; and that works which deserve to last, will last; and if 
undeserving this fate, the sooner they perish the better.” You 
may assure me that Wordsworth delivered himself of this exqui- 
site passage with perfect gravity, with no searching of the cheek 
with the tip of a satiric tongue. I shall with difficulty believe you. 
I have kept to the last the feature which most pleases me in 
this copy of an epic poem at present remembered only because 
of the abuse of it. I am glad to get this sense of Montgomery’s 
real presence, for it is an inscription, in the poet’s own writing, 
on the fly-leaf: “‘Revd. Richard’ Lloyd, From his Christian 
friend Robert Montgomery. Glasgow, Dec. 6, ’41.’? A green- 
black ink it is, smudged and faded. The inscription seems to 
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have been dashed off in a great hurry, as if the author were 
goaded to fly from his desk by those ‘‘numerous and more im- 
portant avocations’’ of which he speaks in his preface. So press- 
ing, it seems, were these avocations that they would not ‘‘allow 
him to effect that careful revision which, in the eyes of discerning 
criticism, these works may seem to require.” O the pathos of it, 
the unconscious irony! Too well has the Revd. Richard Lloyd 
taken it into his head that these works require a careful revision. 
He informs me, across this gap of years, that the copy now in 
my possession carries ‘‘the author’s last revision in 1854, made 
the year before his death, and many further corrections of my 
own. It is difficult enough to read Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
But to read Mr. Montgomery corrected by his devout friend is 
more than flesh can bear. I might have forgiven the Revd. 
Richard Lloyd if he had carried out his infamous proceeding 
before the poet died, and presented to him, for his approval or 
disapproval, the warped offspring of his fancy. He has not 
merely crossed out lines and passages from the poem—a process 
from which it would not suffer outrageously. He has, with an 
almost diabolic craftsmanship, removed the printer’s ink from 
the original and inserted his own jejune lines, his lines that are 
so much more like Mr. Montgomery than Mr. Montgomery him- 
self. It might have seemed impossible to write worse than 
Mr. Montgomery. Lloyd achieves the impossible. In the original 
line, ‘“The heavens magnificently smile and beam,” the adverb 
has a certain pleasing resonance. ‘‘Magnificently’’ is carefully 
erased and the insufferable ‘tas with emotion’’ inserted in its 
place. Usually the emendation has no conceivable connection 
with the thought amended. ‘“‘Again, thou upstart World, behold 
thy doom !’’ becomes transmuted by some inexplicable alchemy 
into ‘‘But man thy charms profanes, as I have said.” Let us 
pray, then, we that wield the pen even as Montgomery, let us 
pray, then, for deliverance from the posthumous attentions of 
the Revd. Richard Lloyd! 

But I feel that as Montgomery so beautifully triumphed over 
Macaulay, not even the Revd. Richard Lloyd will lay him low. 
I feel that a doom of persistence has descended upon the author 
of Satan: or Intellect Without God, and that these pages may 
be disinterred a century hence as having somewhere and some- 
when contained idle eloquence on the immortal archetype of the 
minor poet. 





ANONYMOUS 


Prison Papers (IL) 


{This account of his prison experiences by a young Hungarian 
Communist has to remain anonymous for reasons which the 
text makes obvious.—ED.) 


B the afternoon we were carried to No. 200. That is the police 
prison. Everything was very strange: physical examination, 
searching to our skins—then we were thrown into single cells. 
Stepping in, the strong man-smell cut our noses. Four steps 
long, two steps broad: that was the cell. A three inches cleft 
on the iron jalousie: the window. Besides us—I was shut to- 
gether with one of my comrades—there were already two guys. 
We shook hands with the two rogues in a somewhat puzzled 
way. One of them was a young boy, he was there first time, 
for stealing a bicycle. The other one was an ald bum: he stole 
four pounds of salt. He was Iduder, but there was some strange 
pessimism in his voice, we must feel it when he told: “PI 
get sure the jail... .’’ The lad—nice brown fellow—began 
to speak about himself; there we guessed the profound, almost 
unattainable abyss that divides proletarians and bourgeois. Life 
has different values and other features in their world. The 
policeman walks there more often and private ownership has 
quite a different conception. And Jaw too; it is not there a 
shame to be condemned: it is only unskilfulness or bad luck. 
He spoke about the Small Forest of the suburb, about the cave- 
lodgings, about detectives found dead there, not mentioned by 
any newspaper. The other hobo broke his words: he lighted 
another side of the spectre. He was a man in his thirties: he 
sat already four years in prison. ‘‘And it continues like that 
just till the hard jail,” told he, ‘fone can’t get out of it. Two 
of my teeth are broken out by the detectives, once they’ll beat 
me mad, then I get to the asylum. There I would have some 
rest.’’ I understood later his words, in the prison. Second day 
we got a third one: a fat, aged citizen he was, getting bald in 
honesty. He was an embezzler. He behaved with conspicuous 
antipathy against the two hoboes; he rather tried to make 
friends with us. Though he spoke no more than ten words, 
we did not like him. We felt ourselves instinctively nearer to 
the two outcasts. These were at least frankly rogues. He lied. 
Tried to wash himself out like Pilate, as if it interested us. But 
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when we told him we are Communists, he tried to shun us too, 
though the room did not allow him much space. 

This day the two thieves were carried away, to the prison. We 
shook hands now more sincerely; my eyes opened, not quite 
consciously yet: sin does not exist in that way we learned. 
Society creates it. The older bum told us once: ‘‘We are only 
‘‘prolies,’’ proletarians; you are gentlemen. Your father is 
surely a fine man, he will free you in a short time. You 
oughtn’t be dejected, after to-morrow you'll be by Mum’s 
skirt.” He opened a space with his words: the space existing 
still then between us. 

Also this day was a bore. We were lying two on one narrow 
plank-bed ; there was a damned heat; our negligent feeling was 
still increased by the fact that our strings, from the cravat to 
bootlace, were taken away. We guessed that fact first humor- 
ously, as if they were suspecting some mass-suicide; later we 
learnt that this is only starred formality. What is behind the 
command, the policeman don’t look for. And why should they ? 

The worst discomfort was the “utter lack of hygiene. In the 
morning the whole company was ordered to the only water 
peg. Two dirty tubs were there and a squalid, toothless comb. 
A policeman stood beside and drove us: ‘‘Wash out the dirt 
from your eyes and finish with it! You ain’t on the strand!” 
The other thing for “hygiene”? was the bucket in a corner of 
every cell. Four men used it for W.C. and it stood there day 
and night. The condensed smell of dirt ate itself into the walls 
and was flowing down greasily from the iron door. From the 
court came the smell of gasoline—a garage was just beneath 
us—and all these remained motionless like fog in the tepid, 
hot air. Still it is only a question of hours to be acclimatised 
to all that; and it is only a question of days to drop washing 
at all. . . First midday we stood into the row before the dinner 
distribution. A spoonful of soup in a dirty, rather mucky bowl 
and a slice of black, dry, tasteless bread. We tasted, smelled 
the soup; finally we poured it out, even the hoboes did not like 
it. I do not know what was its consistency, but—then—I 
could not imagine that human beings could eat this. Later a 
fellow-comrade in the prison told me that he was for ten days 
in the police prison and lived on this stuff. I told him: “But one 
cannot eat it !’’—“‘True, one can’t, but when one’s hungry, he 
eats it.” 

It seems to me strange now, with what indifference and 
seeming diminution do I treat those events. But I did not feel 
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them otherwise even in their time. If 1 ought to comb myself 
with a comb like that was used in the police prison, probably 
I would protest furiously. There I used it quite naturally, with- 
out any side—thought or real hate. I do not know if it is like 
that by others too, but I got used to changed circumstances 
almost unnoticed, quite naturally. Perhaps the hardness and 
tension I felt during the whole process helped me. to be resist- 
ing; by the way, I was served very much by my natural self- 
control. I could receive all events better through this, in the 
heaps of new experiences; they did not pierce at once into my 
inner self, they were hidden only under my skin, awaiting the 
later, more innerly working-up. So I could show full face, full 
front against everything. 

Next afternoon we were carried to the prison. We walked 
down the stairs in a file, policemen to the right and left. The 
windowless car waited us downstairs. During the journey we 
were explaining, agreeing, talking, planning feverishly—we 
were all together—there was no cause, no time for reproaches; 
the only subject was, what to say before the examining judge. 

A black-faced official received us in the prison office—later 
I heard he is a well-known Fascist ‘‘blackshirt’’—and wrote 
our names in a big book. He ejaculated with haughty despise: 
"Students! Communists! Don’t you shame yourselves?’ We 
did not shame ourselves, but still there was a queer, disturbing 
feeling inside me; a feeling of incompatibility. True, according 
to my ethical ideals of old, the word ‘‘communist’’ contained 
something of an offence, there was a disgrace in it for a bour- 
geois: something like a bandit. We endured the dishonouring 
remarks on the police; when we stood there before the Admin- 
istrative Committee, a swollen-headed old official. burst out 
before us: ‘‘Intelligent men, how could you do such thing! 1 
understand, when a poor devil sells his soul for money, but 
you were in a distinguished position—I laughed a lot about 
his expression—and you back this folly! Now, when Commu- 
nism is ceasing in whole Europe and the Five Years Plan had 
so a ridiculous failure!’’ . . . It was my first thought then: 
This chap can suppose only opportunists ?—In the thumb-print 
office the men were grieving us horrified. I was asked about 
my languages; I told I speak English and German. Then the 
official uttered shaking his head: ‘‘What a cultured man! 
What a pity for you !’? We could only laugh at these mourning 
phrases, but the words of the prison clerk bate me somehow. 
They stirred up my ethics of old subconsciously, and mixed 
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with a disagreeable taste. I felt it really an accusation, the 
word: Communist. This was the beginning of the reaction that 
followed the big tension I lived through then. 

Finally we reached the top of all goods: the bath. We enjoyed 
snorting the cold water, as if we had not washed since a month 
(after a real month we would feel less our dirtiness). Then the 
guard started upwards with us. A misty fancy picture lived in 
me about a prison, recollections of newspapers, stories: broad 
corridors, trellised doors, airy rooms inside and I do not know 
why, I imagined to be there glimmering brass beds. Reality 
surprised me therefore in a funny way. Narrow corridor lines, 
in a T-form, glass ceiling, dirty grey light falling through it, 
low floors and a narrow iron path running around the space. 
On every floor there was a wire net between the bars, to prevent 
suicides. Weaponed guards were leaning on the rails on each 
floor; the humming, moving noises, the dark tunics of the 
guards, the narrow and high space—all that reminded me 
strangely of the Inferno of Dantes, with its several stages, as 
it lived dimly in my fancy, Along the corridors dirty brownish- 
green iron doors. I shook hands with Peter, my companion till 
now, and the guard ushered me into a cell. Its narrowness 
struck me and burdened me discomfortingly—I say I was some- 
how prepared to a broad apartment. There was a small square 
window across the door; I could see the roof of the Justice 
Court building and a stripe of the sky. Two beds, an outworn 
table, a cupboard, two hooks and two small stools were there. 

Twilight reigned there and coolness; I asked some water, 
drank in long gulps and stretched out on the low bed without 
askance. I was lying there a while, more outworn than tired. 
The door opened at once and the guard yelled on me: ‘‘Hey, 
you are not to sleep here P?’ “I don’t sleep,” answered I. “Then 
get up, when I speak to you, God damn your bloody face!’’ 
I sprang up utterly surprised: this was the first note of prison 
discipline. I was not prepared to it—we could lie whole day in 
the police prison. The guard taught me the formlula of even- 
ing’s report. It seemed to me in its soldierlike way infinitely 
silly; I never could be used to it and I ever wanted to laugh 
into the face of the sergeant at closing. Though it was only a 
formality, without any real meaning and content at all, it 
irritated my conscience. Everything was there a formula, for- 
mulas and numbers. If one tried to break out through this 
barrier of formulas, he was cut short. And one always felt that 
this form does not live, it is only a ritual: therefore is it so stiff 
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and formidably obligatory. The guard (a smallish, black, 
roaring fellow; one said about him later: he’s striving to get 
sergeant. Later on we were getting on quite good terms) re- 
peated the announcement twice and still he added anxiously : 
“Don’t mistake it!” It was a difficult task, but I did not. 

Next morning it was terribly early when the bell woke me. 
My head was not yet clear due to the unused awakening. | 
washed myself mechanically, dressed myself in the rude linen 
clothes. (My ordinary clothes were being disinfected.) I sat 
down and began to think. My situation refused to show itself 
to be extraordinary, I felt myself the same man as before; 
there were only sudden flashes of curious light, when I thought 
on my farther acquaintances. We used to play like that already 
in the police arrest with Peter; we thought at once on a common 
acquaintance, then we asked each other: ‘What will he think 
now about us?’ We laughed then quite a lot about this. The 
outer world interested me now only in this connection. I rather 
tried to get on ordinary terms with the inner one. I measured 
my cell: seven steps long, four steps broad, the space between 
the two beds just enough to turn back. In the morning the sun 
shone into it for half-an-hour; I used to bask there, in the 
square spot of the window, and | slipped slowly forward, as 
the sun passed higher and finally left my face. Later in the 
morning the door opened, another guard came in, a bulky fellow 
with a big belly, with small moustache à la Hitler. Behind him 
a so-called ‘‘houseworker.’’ This looked around surprised: “No 
dust? Then it was me who was surprised. It did not occur 
to me in my naivety, that I should have cleaned up my cell. 
In the police prison there was an old hag who cleaned out the 
little dungeons during our ‘‘washing.’’ The guard called on me 
without any anger: “Well, my friend, that’s a duty here for 
everybody !’’ I answered quite hilariously: “AIL right, only 
tell me what to do.” He explained the method: One must sweep 
first the dust, then wash the black asphalt floor with water and 
when it dried, to polish it with a brush. Later on a missionary 
sister came and brought me some books; this completed my 
feeling of homeliness. I ate the food given in the morning and 
at noon: I found it quite palatable. True, I was rather hungry. 
I was quite surprised, when a houseworker brought me later 
“private? food, supplied by my parents. First I wanted to 
protest against it, to send it back; but somehow I had not the 
apt words to do it. I felt the outside world cut from me; | 
thought | have no authenticity to act for or against its actions. 
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I felt this a long time, so I did not say a sole word for or 
‘against anything they did or wanted. They, who were “‘out- 
side.” - 

The door opened again in the early afternoon: a smiling, 
bold-looking boy came in, followed by the guard. He offered 
me his‘hand: ‘‘Hullo, comrade’? I shook hands with him 
joyfully—I was pleased with this greeting. I felt again the 
queer, good, collective feeling that captivated me once already, 
on that excursion. We were together. 
< We. began to talk. Joe, that was his name, related me his 
capture: they were preparing an excursion and were sleeping 
‘in a hay-stack. Gendarmes asked their credentials and he had 
some illegal things in his knapsack. So they were taken to the 
‘barracks of the gendarmery, he and his brother. Two detectives 
came there and ‘‘cross-examined’’ them through the means I 
knew too well: bastonade on the soles, &c. Still, he spoke 
quite benevolently about the gendarmes. ‘There was a fellow, 
he wanted’ not much to be boiled through.” This was something 
new for me. I supposed that one must be restricted and defying 
with the members of authorities. Joe explained me the right 
communistic standpoint: ‘‘“Those are human beings too, they 
have their weak points, one must hit there to agitate them.” 

I was a week long-together with Joe—and this week meant 
immensely much to me. He talked quite a lot about young 
workers. The real principles of class-ighting shaped slowly 
along his words. He narrated about a great strike in one of 
our greatest machine-factories ; only twenty to thirty apprentices 
were there by the huge machines. “In the upper gallery of 
the big hall there moved along a crane, two smaller cranes 
ran diagonally to it. We started all three at once and one of 
us cut the safety wire of the big crane. Crash! It fell and ruined 
quite a lot of machines downstairs too. But that was only one 
thing. To burn out all safety tables, that was an everyday jest. 
The foolish engineers cursed, but they couldn’t discover the 
sinner. During one month of strike we made more than ten 
thousand pounds’ damage to the factory.” 

First I was astonished about this anecdote-like narration. 
I felt, it was a pity for the machines. Later I saw: that is like 
war—class-war. Joe spoke about the trade unions, about the 
social-democratic leaders who cried for police against the urgent 
young workers. I was mostly captured by his tale, how he 
met first Marx. 

“I have read them awfully much; I masticated through every 
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book I found. Usually 1 asked books from a library, and at 
Sundays I went out to the forest and I read there till nightfall. 
Once I asked a certain book and I went out to the wood. I 
began to read and then I discovered that it wasn’t the book I 
asked for: its title was Communist Manifesto. I shut it angrily 
—it’s not for me. But what should I read now? I was bored 
and I began to read it. I dropped it twice, I began thrice. And 
when I finished it, I had to read it again and again. And I 
-read it as nothing before yet. I became quite mad about it, I 
didn’t find my place for days, I was tormented with the contents 
of it. I took it again and again, I couldn’t be full with it. My 
mind opened through the book and I was consoled for my 
wasted time. I found not very much later a grown-up worker 
in the factory who initiated me and gave me more books. So 
did I become a Communist.” l 

I guessed the mighty knowledge of the boy with constant 
admiration, especially the iron hardness with which he grasped 
it into a formal unity. My bourgeois-culture seemed to me 
topsy-turvily collected beside his. He has read very much and 
had a strict, strong critique over everything, over books, 
opinions, so that I was always surprised about it. He really was 
a personality. 

I learned from him the methodical living so necessary in 
prison. We made a punctual time-table, to begin with washing 
and cleansing, to continue on reading, debating and teaching 
him German. This was something useful I could do for him. 
He questioned me about my life. He had fermidably apt re- 
marks on my tales. He was most interested in university teach- 
ing. He showed me faults I never realised till now. He had a 
great advantage against me: the unified, class-conscious 
Weltanschauung. The development of this went more diffi- 
cultly for me: the economic causes—though they exist as well 
—were then less conspicuous in my case. My position is not 
so contrary to the bourgeoisie; but the crisis brought out the 
contrarieties in full measure—thus I must discover my real 
class-situation and the only viewpoint right to it: Communism. 


(To be continued.) 


As We See it 


FTER Mr. Stanley Baldwin had successfully steered his 

Tory Government back to power, he went to Dundee on 
November 29th to tell the Scottish Tories how it was done. His 
speech is interesting to Socialists, though we doubt whether 
it will help the Tories any. It appears that years ago the right 
hon. gentleman felt ‘‘considerable apprehension at the growth 
of the Socialist Party in England and Scotland.” Why? 
Because ‘‘there was a spiritual force moving among the men 
who first preached Socialism in our country.” Times and par- 
ties, however, have changed, and Mr. Baldwin’s mind is more 
at ease because ‘‘so far as the Socialist Party has gone that 
spirit is dead.” He could see nothing of it in the present fight 
of the Labour Party, and he saw nothing of it at the last elec- 
tion. Moreover, he himself, Baldwin, had realised that to 
successfully fight the early spiritual urge of the Labour Party 
his own party also “‘must have some spiritual ideal to fight 
for,” and he had done his best with some measure of success 
to “‘inculcate some spirit of that kind into our younger men.” 
The plain man may agree that the Labour Party has lost its 
early idealism; but it requires a Tory statesman to believe that 
the Tory Party possesses a spiritual idea and won its electoral 
victory by presenting it to the people. 


FURTHER scrutiny of Mr. Baldwin’s oratorical eftorn 

gives the impression that the materialising of the Labour 
Party has not altogether removed his perplexities. He agrees 
that the Labour Party may not take kindly to advice from him- 
self, but feels bound to tell them why they have failed. “As long 
as that brand of Socialism preached by Mr. Cole and Professor 
Laski is tied round the neck of the Labour Party . . . that party 
will never win a general election.” What is this brand? “A 
peculiarity of that form of Socialism is that the very introduc- 
tion of it, as they honestly confess, would lead to a crisis, and 
. . . you will find that not far behind crisis lies force, because 
those things are implicit.” The Scottish Tories up to this point 
may have concluded that (a) the Labour Party had lost its 
spirituality, (b) the Tory Party had found it, (c) in place of its 
spirituality the Labour Party had taken on board Laski-Cole 
Socialism, (d) and therefore the electors had rallied to the only 
spiritual uplift party (cheers). "T'was not so; for Mr. Baldwin 
proceeded to inform them that ‘‘this policy of the Labour Party 
was not talked of much at the election,” so that they were left 
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with (e) the idealism of the Tory Party as the only winning 
factor. 


ND why was this policy concealed ? Because, continued the 

Premier, though the Laski-Cripps-Cole troupe might “tell 
of the new heaven and earth that is round the corner,” it was 
‘impossible?’ for them to explain ‘‘to a hard-headed and prac- 
tical people’ how they are to ‘‘get over the gulf between the 
present conditions and the new heaven and earth.” Having 
thus lucidly explained why the Labour Party had failed and 
couldn’t succeed, Mr. Baldwin rather surprisingly adjured his 
Scottish worshippers, particularly the candidates, to fight like 
hell against the impossible concealed policy of the Labour 
Party. They were to ‘‘study it thoroughly, understand it, expose 
it, question it, fight it, and make sure that a subtle alien doc- 
trine of that kind can never live in a free country.’’ (Cheers.) 


O be fair to the canny Scots, Mr. Baldwin ought to have 

revealed the true inwardness of the hateful doctrine they 
were to pulverise. Maybe he relied on their national aptitude 
for shadow-boxing ? Maybe the truth was too sinister’ to voice 
in public? Maybe Mr. Baldwin is not so plain and simple after 
all. If the plain man had to describe what was at the back of 
the Baldwinian mind during the involved oration at Dundee he 
would say: That Mr. Stanley Baldwin fears a revival of the early 
Socialist idealism acting as the driving force behind the Marxist 
policy of Laski, Cole, Cripps, and others. He understands it 
may easily cause the electors to return a Parliamentary majority 
pledged to take the first steps towards bridging the gulf between 
the poverty and insecurity of the masses and the comfort and 
security of the few. As that bridge is communal ownership and 
control of the means of life, the first attempt to fix the first girder 
may cause a crisis brought about by the resistance of the owning 
class. Mr. Baldwin, as a constitutionalist, knows that this resis- 
tance will have to be met by the power of the State used so that 
the Will of the People constitutionally expressed may prevail. 
But that, as a devout believer in things as they are, he does not 
relish the prospect, and is prepared to bamboozle the people as 
long as they will stand for it, in the good old fashion of 
politicians. 


N December, 1934, the “La Crescenta,” a British-owned oil- 
tanker, sailed out from California bound for Japan, and dis- 
appeared in the Pacific with her crew of twenty-nine. The 
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evidence given at the Board of Trade Enquiry during Novem- 
ber, 1935, makes distressingly plain that the laws governing 
the safety of those who work British ships need drastic over- 
hauling. It is the old, old story of profit first, last, and all the 
time. Admission that the ship would have sailed short-handed 
but for the last-minute intervention of the Board of Trade 
official. Letters home from the third engineer describing ship 
as a ‘‘ ramshackle old tub,” but that he was acquiring useful 
experience on running repairs and breakdowns of auxiliary 
machinery gives account of stokehold fire and only one fire- 
extinguisher in working order, and describes hunt for odds and 
ends to fix up the fire hose. Letters home from apprentice 
referring to ship as ‘‘hardest-case ship sailing out of British 
Isles, and relating how they all had wind up during stokehold 
fire because of explosive oil gases aboard. Letters home from 
captain bitterly complaining about orders to overload ship. 
Evidence of naval architect that ship must have left port with 
an overload of at least 344 tons. Admission by head of shipping 
department of firm that he was not conversant with regulations 
relative to loading, and, in fact,-did not read them until after 
the “La Crescenta” sank. 


DREARY recital, and not reflecting credit on the greatest 

maritime nation in the world. Greatest, of course, in our 
own opinion, but like many other British conceits not upheld 
by facts. How many of those who burble of our magnificent 
merchant service are aware that our gallant seamen fare much 
worse than those of other countries. Yet from statistics pre- 
sented recently at Geneva by the International Marine Officers 
Association there seems no doubt of British shipowners being 
first-rate British sweaters. A comparison of wages bills of various ` 
countries paid on ships carrying thirty-three hands shows 
Britain as sixth on the list. The United States pays £880 
monthly, Holland £429, and Britain £335 monthly. The total 
wages paid to officers on such ships is £135 by British ship- 
owners and £452 by American. Forty per cent. of the jolly tars 
who man the British Mercantile Marine are Lascars receiving 
an average monthly wage of twenty-eight shillings. Capitalism 
versus patriotism ends in a win for the former, for Lascars are 
cheap wage-slaves. Meanwhile, British seamen and certified 
officers eat their hearts out in idleness, ready to sign articles 
for anv rotten ship if only they can secure that inestimable 
boon of a job of work. 
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HEN Parliamentary candidates get permission to ‘‘kick 

off’ at football matches in their constituencies, the spec- 
tators are not deceived. Football fans don’t mix politics with 
their favourite pastime, and gaze unconcernedly on the spec- 
tacle of the politician posing for a few seconds as a ‘‘sport,"’ 
without feeling any perceptible change in their political predi- 
lections. If the-T.U.C. General Council had remembered this 
English devotion to sport without trimmings, it might have 
refrained from its fussy attempt to prevent the football match 
between Germany and England which was played on Tottenham 
ground on December 4th, 1935. German teams have visited 
France since Hitler became the Fuehrer of Germany, without 
causing any qualms of the political conscience of French trade 
union leaders. In 1934 an Italian team played an English team 
on the Arsenal ground (and a rough exhibition it was) without 
seeming to attract the notice of Sir Walter Citrine. Nor did 
we hear of him moving his Council to object to the visit of 
British ex-servicemen to fraternise with their ex-service one-time 
enemies in Germany. But his General Council seems to have 
lost sleep over the news of a visit from the German football 
ieam, and evidently had nightmares of a swastika-bannered 
host proceshing through London streets to the political detri- 
ment of the honest British workman. And so we were treated 
to solemn resolutions of protest from the T.U.C. General 
Council, and to its full-dress deputation to the Home Secretary. 
That gentleman was amused at Sir Walter’s asseveration that 
is was “‘clear that the fixture was being made use of by the 
German Government for political purposes,” and politely 
intimated that someone had been pulling the T.U.C.’s leg. So 
the match took place before a huge crowd, including 10,000 
German trippers. Our gallant Britons scored three goals (which 
on form should have been nine) and the Nazis failed to collect 
a point. They proved to be real sportsmen, the game being 
unusually free from regrettable incidents, and everyone seems 
to have thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Except, of course, the 
T.U.C. General Council, which may realise now that the British 
trade unionist will not allow his cherished football to be used 
in the political game, or even to advertise the patriotic watch- 
fulness of trade union leaders. The visit may, indeed, have 
political repercussions quite opposite to those imagined by Sir 
Walter. Butter and tea are almost unobtainable in Germany 
under the Nazi economy, so the German host, not being able 
to take goals home, collected in the aggregate quite a large con- 
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signment of butter and tea. When we reflect on the non-aryan 
ownership of London’s stores, who knows but what the begin- 
ning of the end of Nazism may not date from the assimilation 
of these polluted luxuries by the German football fans and their 
families. 


T is not permissible for persons suffering from incurable, 

fatal, and painful disease to painlessly end their existence. 
If they do they are guilty of suicide (a felony), and even the 
verdict of ‘‘suicide while of unsound mind,” often brought in 
by coroner’s courts, carries with it a stigma. Should a doctor, 
friend, or nurse aid or abet sufferers to extinguish the vital 
spark, they are liable to be charged with manslaughter or even 
murder. Such is the law which the Voluntary Euthanasia Legal- 
isation Society is promoting a Parliamentary Bill to upset. We 
can foresee a terrific opposition to this reform even though it 
is backed by eminent medical men and distinguished clerics. 
The ‘‘sanctity of human life’ and the enormity of allowing 
individuals for whom it has become unendurable to end it, will 
be vehemently postulated. Those who oppose the reform will 
not pause to consider whether they are not straining’ at an 
infinitesimal gnat in view of the complacency with which they 
swallowed the gargantuan camel of compulsory extinction of 
life for millions during the war to end war. 


HERE is no excuse except inertia and indifference for 

society sanctioning the barbarous custom of maintaining 
life in a tortured human whose daily prayer is to be quit of it. 
We could cite cases of excruciating pain from cancer with 
inability to take any food, where the unfortunate sufferer’s life 
was prolonged by champagne, alternated by doses of morphia 
to relieve the torture. If the voluntary Euthanasia Bill becomes 
law such discreditable scenes need be no longer witnessed if 
the patient expresses the desire to die. We have scrutinised the 
twelve clauses of the Bill suggested by the Voluntary Eutha- 
nasia Legalisation Society and fail to understand, in face of 
the safeguards contained therein, how any reasonable being 
can offer opposition; except, of course, on—-God save the mark 
—the ground of principle! The patient must have reached the 
age of twenty-one years and have a painful, incurable, fatal 
malady. He or she must apply in writing, after consulting near 
relatives, and in the presence of two witnesses, one of whom 
must be a doctor, parson, lawyer, or magistrate. The applica- 
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tion, accompanied by two certificates, one from the doctor in 
attendance, the other from a doctor with status defined by the 
Minister of Health, must be sent to the euthanasia referee 
appointed by the Ministry. This referee must then satisfy him- 
self by personal interview with the patient and otherwise that 
the requisite conditions have been fulfilled and that the patient 
fully understands what the application means. Seven days after 
the referee sends the permit to the patient and a notification to 
the nearest relative, the permission to receive euthanasia shall 
operate. The nearest relative may, however, within three days of 
receipt of notification, apply to a court of summary jurisdiction 
which may, if satisfied, cancel the permit. Euthanasia can only 
be administered by the doctor mentioned in the permit and in 
the presence of an official witness. We suppose these elaborate 
precautions are necessary to avoid the possibility of any indi- 
vidual tormented incurable being pushed off the earth un- 
willingly. They contrast oddly with the zeal displayed by the 
governments in making ready to exterminate on a wholesale 
scale healthy men, women, and children by bomb and poison 
gas. POLITICUS. 


Depression 


HAVE heard the hail rattle 
And the wind roar 
Amid the high trees 
And the low reeds 
Of Nevermore. 
I have had joy and sorrow in the storm ! 


I have put eye and ear 

To the keyhole of Sarajevo 

And watched the boughs scatter 
And the reeds scythed low 

As the wind rolled. 


I have seen as few have seen 
When the swaths were ablow; 
Known oft as few have known. 


But now the wind is flatter 

Than the Dead Sea; 

And the trees and the reeds 

Are as crumpled paper 

That a candle bleeds. HERBERT PALMER, 


RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


Those Were Consumers 


ECENTLY, as part of my worried effort to keep abreast 

of things, I have been reading Partners in Plunder, by the 
Messrs. J. B. Matthews and R. E. Shallcross—an agitating 
volume about the plight of the poor consumer, or consumer- 
worker, who is going around nowadays without a standard to 
his name and, moreover, half full of the bran he has eaten 
because people told him about roughage. He is a pretty pitiable 
creature, as the Messrs. Matthews and Shallcross see him, and 
ripe for the plucking. This proves how .times change and con- 
sumers ripen. It becomes more than ever evident to me that I 
should have waited some years before having my little try at 
him. ` 

Meeting the consumer too soon was, I perceive, bad for me 
and planted the seeds of a good many things. If I had not, 
while still attending high school, spent a summer trying to sell 
aluminium cooking utensils in Centerville, Iowa, I should prob- 
ably now be quite different—bigger, stronger, and less given 
to brooding. In those days there was no cause to pity the con- 
sumer. 

It is hard to recall, now, what 'made me think, when I was 
about seventeen, that I could take a couple of large suit-cases 
full of cooking utensils and go out in the middle of Iowa and 
be a salesman. Even taking the suit-cases was a lot. I never 
weighed them, not wishing to discourage myself at the outset, 
but when, in the course of my sales talks, I used to advance the 
theory that aluminium was a very light metal, I always gulped 
a bit. I suppose two suit-cases of aluminium cooking utensils 
are lighter than something—two elephants, perhaps—but they 
are not really light. I got,so, by the end of the summer, that I 
could carry them almost a block without putting them down and 
sitting on them, but that was a record. I should not, I suppose 
have let the man who: sold me the samples convince me that 
carrying the extra case} containing additional pans beyond the 
regular line, would double my profits. Of course, I had to buy 
the samples outright. 

Now and then, after hard days, I still dream of carrying those 
suit-cases through the streets of Centerville. Centerville was a 
town of considerable population and considerably more area 
than population. It was very sunny that summer, and all the 
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my hands, but the consumers were usually very attentive. | 
would get out my order book unobtrusively, and one trick, | 
remember, was to talk a great deal about styles and possible 
times of delivery, and never bring up, in so many words, the 
moot question of whether there was going to be any delivery. 
Most of the consumers would humour me in this, too. 

“ Now, Mrs. Jones,” I would say, in case I had forgotten the 
name. (Usually, what with the cuffs and everything, I had for- 
gotten the name.) ‘‘Do you prefer the twelve-inch frying pan, 
or would the fourteen-inch be better for your family? How 
large is your family, by the way ?’’? She would say that, if she 
were going to buy a frying pan, she would probably want the 
larger size. There would be a little conversation over that, and 
over other utensils, and then the time of delivery would be taken 
up. I would tell her about a nice delivery I would be having 
around there in a couple of weeks, and then point out—being 
perfectly reasonable about the whole thing, of course—that if a 
month’s delay before delivery would be more convenient, we 
could easily arrange it. A good many of them would go right 
along with me, picking styles and deliveries and everything for 
an hour or more. Then they would say, with a finality for which 
I never found any answer, that of course they couldn’t think of 
buying anything. 

Then I would have to pack up again. There was only one way 
that all the things would go back in the case, and each utensil 
had to be wrapped separately in a green cloth, and this took a 
long time. During this time neither the consumer, who merely 
looked as if she wished I would go, nor I had anything to say, 
and in many of my nightmares, even to-day, I am packing great 
piles of frying pans, teakettles, omelet pans, and the Jike into: 
tiny week-end cases, my hands entirely covered by cuffs and 
Mrs. Jones glaring impatiently. 

Of course, my visits did not always end in this simple dis- 
appointment. Now and then consumers did actually order 
things, usually in the spirit of pure sport. I suppose some of 
them were touched, as they well might have been, by seeing 
me struggling along with those two enormous cases, and 
thought it would be nice to give me a little reward. Sometimes 
they would even order several pieces, and even sign the order 
slips: Then, when I took the things around, they would simply 
decline to accept them. There was nothing whatever to do about 
it that-I could ever discover. 

I would lug the stuff around—I hired a horse and wagon for 
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some of the larger deliveries, and had a good bit of trouble with 
the horse—and lug it up to the door. Mrs. Jones, or often Mr. 
Jones, would appear and say, sometimes in a word, “No.” ] 
would protest, sometimes rather heatedly, that the things had 
been ordered in apparent good faith, and even show that the 
order had been signed. Then Mr. Jones—it was usually Mr. 
Jones by that time—would say ‘‘No!’’ and sometimes add his 
opinion of young men who came around selling things to help- 
less women. Then I would take my boxes and lug them away 
again. I have always felt that there should have been something 
1 could do—particularly since I had had to pay for the things 
in advance and only a certain percentage of returns would be 
accepted for credit by the company, even when I paid the 
freight both ways—but I could never think what it was. I would 
just lug the things back and sit down on the curb and think 
bitterly of consumers. 

The whole thing lasted some three months, during which | 
grew more and more despondent. J ate my meals at a restaurant 
on the square which had a twenty-five cent dinner, roast beef 
or roast pork, and a twenty-five-cent. supper, steak or pork 
chops. During the last few weeks, while I was trying to scrape 
up railroad fare home, I more or less gave up eating, but before 
that I had acquired the chronic indigestion which has endured 
for very nearly twenty years. I should probably have done better 
at a boarding house, but I had, quite early, found a doctor’s 
wife who would accept cooking utensils in lieu of room rent, so 
l stayed with her. It was an odd place and rather depréssing, 
because the doctor had taken to drugs, perhaps as a protest 
against Centerville, and about half the time stayed locked up 
in a room near mine. He used to moan at intervals, and his 
wife, with a look of weary hopelessness on her face, would tell 
me that he was having another of his sick headaches. I believed 
her until some of the neighbours, who had not believed her, of 
course, for years, told me what was really wrong. 

What with the cost of the little pans, and the accumulation 
of stuff the company would not take back, and the cost of pot 
roasts and ‘nitric acid, I ended the summer several hundred 
dollars in debt, and I was several years paying it back. I sup- 
pose now, judging by what I read, it would be a different thing, 
and even I could be an exploiter. But probably not. I was broken 
by consumers in my youth. My several hundred dollars, my 
digestion, my trousers, and my faith are, I fear, gone for good. 
In those days, consumers consumed. 





Once More 


HUDDING iron fists on our doors, 
and heavy feet outside 
treading in impatient consultation ; 
noises of rumours of wars 
again, as though we had never tried 
that trick of blood before nation 


at nation’s throat, to settle in blows 

a paltry thing, a small conceit, 

like children, with more dangerous toys 
to wreak their moods and kill their woes 
by spreading blood upon them, with sweet 
words of Jove and gallant boys. 


Perhaps war will come then, after all, 
as above smaller noises, the sudden tearing 


of paper in an empty place, 


and set in motion this death array, tall 
weapons with wings, and the mighty ships, wearing 
skull and crossbones in the chase. 


Perhaps war will come at last 

and gather our loose ends into a rope 

to hang us, give us glory 

in decease—with heroes we shall be classed, 

because there was nothing left of hope, 

and we were glad to march to a riotous song 
and finish our story. 


. T. O. ROBINSON. 





T. C. WORSLEY 
Dedication for a Twenty-first Birthday 


WENTY-ONE years, an era, an impassable barrier, sheer. 

without foot-hold to climb it, divides us utterly from your 
mother’s joy at your coming—a man-child—and your father’s 
release from tension. Who walked, loved, slept, dressed, read in 
that valley, speak a language which is dead now; their usage 
matter for research, their rich idiom alive to us, if at all, only 
in the textbook of scholars. Their deeds are history, their cus- 
toms quaint, their fashions jokes for our children, their wisdom 
a check, only, to our conceit. 

Untroubled by the wisps of fog which curled, scarcely 
noticed, about the sunny days of that summer never to end. 
they drank to your future at luncheon from the best in their 
cellar. What moving image of you did they throw on the screen 
of the future, as they raised their red glasses and pledged your 
health? Partaker in what world? Walker in what streets? 
Wearer of what assurance? With what assumptions of your 
rightful place ? 

Certainly they pictured you unchallenged sharer of the 
amassed resources of their pool, conceiving the ice, then, solid 
on the surface and plentiful in the wine-bucket. Possessor, they 
pictured you, heir of their ages, an onward bearer of the torch of 
domination, taking your place on the dais. 

It was scarcely their fault. They could hardly have expected 
your teething years would be death-torn, your pain-cries lost in 
the loud clamour of the general hate. Who heard them ? Who 
could hear in those sullen years, when noise was usual as air, 
tears the ordinary counterpart of eyes ? Lies, heroes and heroics 
desensitised the nightmare ears of the people. The echoed rever- 
berations of that explosion sounded still even in the sullen 
silence. Too stunned to see, they never noticed that the chasm 
was beyond bridging. 

But before that door was slammed the damage was done. The 
equipment which they bought you before the snow, even then 
melting, had quite disappeared, hangs by the wall rusting, is 
stowed in drawers, preserved by moth ball. These their proud 
presents, so carefully chosen, costing them hours of decision in 
the evening, a tiff once, and lengthy comparison of one with 
another—the father’s prejudice for his own choice, the mother's 
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primary concern with safety, an uncle’s offer to foot half the 
bill— lie by now, unsuitable. You never had a chance. 

For what did it amount to when we really come down to it? 
A. practical and theoretical training in the Roman virtues. 
Horace, you remember, was staple diet. The careful expurga- 
tion of Catullus is significant. Even the Greeks may be judici- 
ally Romanised, their passions evaded, their genders obscured. 
The pax Romana requires militarised discipline—for police 
work only, of course. Stress must be laid on the lack of imagina- 
tion; the compensation is drains. One must learn to follow in 
order to Jead. One must kiss the rod; stoicism is a preventive 
against the incursion of feelings. 

The Christian tradition was easily incorporated. The idea of 
service lends itself readily to the patrician tradition. Not quite, 
of course, washing the other man’s feet, but serving him in 
your own sphere whatever that may be. Yes, service was a 
keyword. Your service was to rule him. That was how you were 
to do your bit. 

You were to emerge a patrician with your purple stripe, very 
sure of yourself and your ability to lead. (Rule, by the way, is 
an old usage, retained only in the phrase ruling-class which is 
going out of fashion). The world you were taught to expect was 
to be nicely graded, yourself at the top. In exchange for your 
service of ruling, of managing the banks, finance, the factories, 
the foreign office, the colonial civils, your self-sacrifice in officer- 
ing the army in spite of your private means, in exchange for 
these services rendered to the community in duty bound as a 
citizen and a Christian (in that order) you understood that others 
in their turn would mine, would make cotton, would blow glass, 
would clean sewers. 

Your part to be charming and assured, to be looked up to, to 
maintain prestige. 

You can hardly complain that your training, anyhow, was 
inadequate. The trainers knew their Roman world all right. 
Here and there, perhaps, there was a hebraising element, a 
smack of St. Paul, but a good corrective against the possible 
taint of the silver age when things were a bit lax. But most were 
sound, their tags incorporated in their life. They showed by 
their example their golden mediocrity, their loyalty to their clan, 
their chastity, their common-sense. They taught to honour the 
noble names, if killed in battle. They took vou up to the topmost 
pinnacle and showed you all the glories of their world, lving at 
vour feet. 
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It was unfortunate, of course, that from that side you could 
only look backward, into their world beyond the chasm, without 
a bridge. Not their fault, of course. It was the only world. they 
knew: the world they had fought for; they were proud of it 
naturally, having built it up; they had died to save it. 

But it was a bit of a sell for you, wasn’t it, when you first 
stepped out and looked at the thing with your own eyes? The 
traces of the Roman mirage couldn’t deceive you for long, 
scarcely, in fact, at all. There had been a mistake somewhere. 
The landmarks weren’t there. You picked them up after a while, 
though, most of them moss-grown, chipped, worn with rain, 
hardly, any longer, recognisable; only a few were still quite 
well-preserved, but they looked incongruous, even faintly 
ridiculous. 

So you feel you have been sold and don’t know what to make 
of it. For the moment there is always the gramophone to live 
by. What was said, what was sung, what was thought, what 
was played, is all recorded on the labelled discs. One no longer 
has to get up to wind it nor change the records. Only the faintest 
distracting pause between one and the next. The past lives 
again. Yes, but echoes; not the voice. The recorded life, not the 
living, relevant to another world. You may be happy with it and 
safe for the moment, but will it last? 

Born, for one world, emerging in quite another, where a 
delicate beauty of colour no longer belongs, how will your per- 
fection, nurtured under glass and turned to all sun, answer the 
challenge of rough winds ? It is not enough to assert your values 
against theirs, the orchid despising the cabbage-rows’ absence 
of elegance. The virtues of a world which eats where it has not 
planted are left far behind. 





Comrades in Court 


T the moment of writing, which is not the moment of your 

reading by some long chalks, so you’ll have to think back, 
a noble lord has just emerged triumphant from a trial by his 
peers. They were dressed funny, admitted, tripping along like 
tea-cosies at mating-time, and that gave the thing an antique 
look. Don’t be put off by that. There is a great principle 
enshrined in the lordly goings-on. It was eccentric only because 
of being over-localised and contrary to prevailing custom, and 
if you’re not eccentric that way yourself you will be when 
you’ve read this mag. a bit longer. Now, plump out, I’m in 
favour of it, of trial by peers. Not, you’ll gather in a glyph, of 
trial by lords, earls, and viscounts, those relics of William the 
Conqueror and When Labour Ruled. But by peers. Let every 
man be tried by his peers, his, no-one else’s. 

For instance, bigamists are arraigned and judged in this land 
by men addicted to monogamy-and-a-bit-on-the-side. Just the 
very fellows least likely to appreciate the tormenting passion 
for plain-dealing which leads a man to boldly stick ‘“‘big’’ in 
front of his “amy.” The financier who comes a crash is brought 
before the very set of people who’ve been nudging him with 
their investments in the hope that he’d execute the monetary 
looping-the-loop which they would not dare do themselves. 
They lent him a plate to juggle with and he dropped it. Reck- 
less of him, but the only reason he juggled and they didn’t is 
that he is reckless and they aren’t. And now they sit in judg- 
ment on the very quality of recklessness which they are sure 
not to understand—the man’s swung before he’s haltered, 
blimey. It’s the same difficulty that poachers are perennially up 
against, tried by game-preservers and dished for certain. But 
you object, mebbe, that a court of poachers, were there one, 
would always acquit poachers, and a court of financiers would 
always sing out ‘“‘Go thy ways, old pal’’ to a fellow-financier. 
Not so. There’s no court could resist passing sentence some- 
ties, especially in defence of professional pride. Your good 
average body of decent’ poachers would be quick to denounce 
the greedy hound who poached hyenas out of Whipsnade, or 
those urban hirelings who poach eggs on toast, spaghetti, 
marrow, or anywhere but the chef’s head where they oughter. 
The old Guilds, I believe, tried fellow-craftsmen for pro- 
fessional lapses—I never heard that they were extra lenient. 
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Suppose we start giving a man a peer trial, and start at the 
bottom. There’s the Means Test which nobody knows how to 
administer. Hand it over to the ordinary judge and jury and 
you'll find the only difference would be a little more discrimina- 
tion in favour of the mealey-mouthed and against the fellows 
with guts. But give it to the unemployed themselves, and you'd 
get the thing done proper. They’d know at a glance who was 
genuine and who was swinging it. You think they couldn’t be 
trusted, they’d hand out so much to their fellow-not-workers 
that the lads would become actually prosperous. No, no. For if 
any dole-lifter got above a certain rate, he’d qualify as a rentier ; 
and would then appear before a court of rentiers, only to be, 
you bet, slung out on the back of his neck. Not genuinely 
avoiding work, they'd say, when they saw his bank-book. 

Passed, is it? Then we come to crime proper, all gory and 
dognosed. Take theft to Dartmoor, and the main problem of 
modern criminology will be a problem no longer—there’s not 
an old lag who couldn’t find an appropriate curative treatment 
after five minutes’ thought, or ten in the case of thinkers on 
their fingers. And what sex-pervert tried by sex-perverts would 
escape whipping ? They do now because normal folk are afraid 
to pass any but normal sentences in case of nasty accusations. 
Somewhat similarly, homicidal mania completely eludes a jury 
of the sane; empanelled lunatics would see through it at once. 

Motorists, on the other hand, as they usually are, even now 
frequently get tried by motorists. But with this qualification : 
it’s done in an atmosphere of guilt and must-get-him-off. All 
concerned feel that it’s not right. So when they convict the dead 
pedestrian of having launched a shoulder-charge at passing 
traffic, the exonerated piece of traffic feels so mean and under- 
hand that he goes out and immediately kills another pedestrian 
through sheer nerves. At which, his court of peers, their 
peerish pride touched, think this is too much—'‘Off with his 
licence.”’ 

That’s not an exception, you see. But there is one, a melan- 
chololy exception, too. When the whole country for the first 
time is in a general state of justice and going on wheels, there'd 
be one miserable scapegoat trailing on a rope at the back— 
your humble. Stuck up before a bench of fellow-writers, he’d be 
hamstrung and unhinged. Pity you didn’t think. of that first, 
says you. THE SWEEPER-UP. 
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Individualists and Music 


Ih speaking of the Renaissance as a time of the individualist, 
Mr. Heppenstall, in your November issue, divides the artists 
of that period into two groups, one of which, including Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven and Wagner, he calls ‘‘great,’’ the other, 
including Bach and Mozart, he calls ‘‘little.’” Now I can fully 
understand that Wagner, as an individualist, might be classed 
as greater than either Mozart or Bach. But it seems to me that 
for this very reason, as a significant human being, he was less 
great; his individualism made it impossible for him to see so 
deeply into or be so sensitive to nature as Mozart. He always 
thought that Richard Wagner was the most important person 
in the world, so that in the end he did not save his soul but lost 
it. Whereas Mozart, not being an individualist, had what Keats 
called “Negative Capability,” that is the power of “being in 
uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable search- 
ing after fact and reason—and he had by the time of the G 
minor Symphony and the ‘‘Magic Flute”? become completely 
himself. The case of Beethoven is rather to the point here. He 
was by nature an individualist like Wagner, but by the end of. 
his life he had attained an acceptance of the world which differs 
vastly from the plush-lined heaven of ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Mr. Heppenstall has also some hard things to say of Bach. 
Now all sensible people write too much, just as all sensible 
pianists practice studies that they would not dream of perform- 
ing in public. Bach, being eminently sensible, was not an 
exception to this rule. The trouble comes when an artist’s ‘‘exer- 
cises’’ are held up to our admiration as the Masterworks of 
Genius.. There is bound to be a reaction from blind adulation. 
No doubt some of Bach’s music is merely pious; being all 
written with a definite ‘‘use’’ in view, it is inevitable that it 
should not all be equally inspired. But I do not think it is just 
to sweep it all away as “‘ pious.” 

In speaking of Bach it is worth considering whether he (un- 
like most great men) was not born after his time. I feel his spirit 
belongs to the age of the Medizval Church, though in fact he 
was a good Lutheran. His best work is more akin in spirit to 
that of Palestrina and Byrd than to anyone who came after. 
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But the art of music is the latest to develop. Only in pure vocal 
music could the musicians of the Mediæval Church express 
themselves, for the simple reason that there were then no instru- 
ments which were much more than toys. Only by the time of 
Bach was it possible for a sensitive artist to express himself 
adequately through instrumental music, or to combine instru- 
ments with voices in any effective way. To write an extended 
unaccompanied vocal work is impracticable, as the strain of 
continuous singing becomes too great. Instrumental interludes 
are necessary. Up till near the time of Bach only miniatures 
were possible in music. This I think explains why the musical 
expression of Mediæval religion on a large scale was so long 
delayed. 

I do not think it true to say that works like the B minor Mass, 
the St. Matthew Passion, and much of the organ music are not 
“religious”? in the highest sense of the word. The Matthew 
Passion in particular will, I think, bear comparison with other 
miracles of imaginative insight such as the “Magic Flute,” 
Beethoven’s last quartets, and the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
They are for time and for eternity. 

I suppose there will never be general agreement in the classi- 
fication of great men, and indeed there is no reason why there 
should be. Personally I would say that the man who asserts 
his individuality as Wagner did will never be able to see the 
world as it is; while men like Bach and Mozart, Beethoven and 
Shakespeare do. The individualist is bound to get in his own 
light. 

Is the test of whether an artist is ‘‘himself’? or an indi- 
vidualist, the possibility of imitating him ? It is easy enough to 
imitate the idiosyncrasies of the latter, but the man who is him- 
self is so much a whole that the only way to imitate him would 
be to be that man—which would not be imitation. The indi- 
vidualist forms his character with an eye to its effect on other 
men (however much he may think this is not so); in the man 
‘‘who is himself,” if he can be said to have character at all, it 
is organic. One becomes fixed, the other free. 

W. B. WORDSWORTH. 


Lenin and Democracy 


should like to comment on certain aspects of Middleton 

Murrvy’s article, “Russia and the West,” in the December 
delphi. 

He makes a great point of the dogma of the Russian Com- 
munists that political democracy is merely a sham. Communist 
parties sprang up repeating this dogma, and in Germany they 
succeeded in completely splitting the political working-class 
movement, thus being directly responsible for the advent of 
Hitler. In England they failed. Now it is true that a number of 
people did say that capitalist democracy was a sham—in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England there were revolutionaries who 
maintained this point of view. The present Communist M.P., 
Gallacher, was one of them. And in great measure political 
democracy in Western Europe and America is a sham. But it 
is necessary in Western Europe to use the forms that exist, as 
Lenin pointed out.in his book, “Left Wing Communism” 
(1920). This book was written with the specific purpose of point- 
ing out to these ultra left wing Communists the necessity of 
working in reformist trade unions and of using Parliament. He 
says, ‘In England the Communists should uninterruptedly 
. .. utilise the Parliamentary struggle.” The Communists may 
have been slow in learning this lesson. But did the dogma of 
the Russian Communists exist? It rather looks as though the 
dogma grew up in the West and not in Russia at all. 

To saddle the German Communists with the sole responsi- 
bility for the coming of Hitler is sheer nonsense. The whole 
history of Germany from 1918, when the Social Democratic 
Party leaders strangled the Revolution, to 1933, when the 
S.D.P. leaders hailed Hitler as having obtained a ‘‘democratic 
mandate” from the people, shows that it was Social Democracy 
that paved the way for Fascism. This was underlined when, on 
May 17th, 1933, Wells put himself at the disposal of the Nazis 
in the name of the Social Democratic Party. 

I am not trying to suggest that the Communists in Germany 
did not make mistakes. They did. They under-estimated the 
forces of Fascism; they did not take into sufficient account the 
wounded national pride; and they did not offer alliance to the 
Social Democrats soon enough, perhaps. But compare their 
attitude with that of the Social Democrats who retreated always. 
before Fascism; who disarmed the workers’ fighting bands; 
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who until the end thought that a vote for Hindenburg was a 
vote against Hitler; who rejected Alliance with the Communists 
to the end; and who understood the situation so little that they 
offered to co-operate with Hitler when he had obtained power. 

Instead of being, as Murry supposes, an indictment of Com- 
munist theory, events in Germany have been, as Palme Dutt 
points out, ‘‘a classic demonstration before the international 
working class of where the path of bourgeois ‘democracy’ leads, 
step by step, to its inexorable conclusion.” 

Events in Austria, which Murry carefully avoids, provide a 
second demonstration of the truth of this. In Austria the Com- 
munist Party was negligible. The Social Democrats boasted of 
their complete control of the working classes. 

And even in England, where, according to Murry, the Com- 
munists have failed, we have seen the Emergency Powers Act, 
the Trades Disputes Act, and the Sedition Bill put on the 
Statute Book. 

Murry says we must defend Political Democracy, which is 
more important than Socialism. Apparently, when we have 
defended it to the last ditch, all that will happen is that we shall 
discover ‘‘how many [there are] who are prepared to resort to 
violence rather than abide by the decision of the majority of 
the people when that decision comes more and more directly 
to challenge the ‘sacred rights of property’ ?’’ Well, that will be 
a comforting thing to have found out. All of those naughty 
wolves who have been masquerading in sheep’s clothing will 
be revealed at last ! 

Murry wants Socialism, but he hates the idea of a violent 
upheaval. So he wriggles and wriggles in the attempt to prove 
to himself that the change to Socialism can come without 
upheaval. And he knows that it cannot. 

If he would advocate defence of political democracy and of 
democratic rights as a necessary preliminary to the struggle 
for Socialism I should be with him. J. T. POUND. 


REVIEWS 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION (Gollancz) 6s. 

Whatever may be its value to the student of disembodied Truth, 
this volume of eighteen essays by fourteen representative writers, 
ranging from orthodox Churchmen to orthodox Communists, is of 
the utmost importance to the Socialist who realises that time is 
running out so swiftly he dare not indulge in naive reactions and 
uninformed prognostications. Here is a book which will help him to 
appraise realistically the nature, strength, and significance of one of 
the major forces operative in the situation that confronts him to-day. 
The history of Christianity, the tendencies within the Church to-day, 
the relation between the economic, political, and religious movements 
actually and in the past, the experience of Soviet Russia, these and 
other aspects of the subject are treated within the limits of 526 well- 
filled readable pages, always with an adequacy, often with a brilliance, 
which make the work indispensable. 

The completeness and value of this survey, in all other respects, 
makes the more regrettable, however, one important omission. Whilst 
the minority movements within the Church, led by such men as Conrad 
Noel and Clive Binyon, who contribute to Part I of this symposium, 
have interest and significance, it is with the main body of orthodox 
theology and its social implications that we are concerned. The 
absence of any explicit treatment of this confessedly difficult matter 
renders less useful than it might be even Julius Hecker’s essay on 
“Christianity and Communism in the Light of the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” which is the finely balanced piece of writing one expects from 
so distinguished an authority. How many readers, for instance, will 
be led by this omission to the facile conclusion that in conditions so 
different from those obtaining in Russia opposition to organised 
Christianity is both unnecessary and detrimental? For the meaning 
of the term Christianity is to-day being sedulously obscured even by 
men of such unassailable integrity as John MacMurray. The reader 
of this book will do well to let Christianity mean one thing only: the 
contemporary adaptation of the teaching of Jesus to the needs of the 
existing social order. He will thereby profit the more from Ivan 
Levisky’s frank and authoritative statement of orthodox Communist 
thought on religion, and if he still yearns to believe himself within the 
fold, at least he may avoid the final betrayal. For Hecker and Levisky 
may be right. ‘‘Every form of religion in one way or another, either 
openly or under the guise of qualified support for some better kind of 
Socialism than Communism, will aid the forces of reaction in the last 
fight,” says Levisky. ‘‘The Church will use the religious emotions 
and its pietistic traditions to paralyse the working classes. . . . I see no 
hope that the Churches will change their attitude,” Hecker adds. 

Although the essays of R. Pascal and Joseph Needham, in Part I, 
on the Communistic movements in the Middle Ages and the seven- 
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teenth century must not be missed, Part I] can with advantage be 
read first. It includes, in addition to the contributions of Hecker and 
Levisky already mentioned, a penetrating analysis of the ‘‘Early 
Development of Marx’s Thought,’’ by Professor MacMurray, who 
has the gift of endowing exposition with beauty. As a final inducement 
to buy and read the book, it is necessary only to mention that Reinhold 
Niebuhr writes one of the six ‘‘vigorous and challengings essays’’ on 
**Christian Politics and Communist Religion,” and that Karl Polyani’s 
Essence of Fascism is surely the best short exposition of the 
philosophy of Totalitarianism and Vitalism and of its relation to both 
Communism and Christianity that has yet appeared. 

John Lewis, who has been mainly responsible for editing the sym- 
posium, to which, incidentally, he adds two good essays, has per- 
formed a service the value it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

E. C. JULIER. 


TOTEM: THE EXPLOITATION OF YOUTH. By Harold Stovin (Methuen) 5s. 
There has to be a certain affinity or nearness between haters, and 
this limits the area of any man’s combat. No highly-skilled humanist 
can do himself justice against a Four-Square Gospeller; a Jesuit is 
generally completely stumped against a simple Salvation Christian; 
set a Flat Earth man upon a Social Creditor (I’ve never actually done 
this but I’d like to) and it’s like two men with no arms trying to pull 
each other’s noses. Only a cockroach gets any satisfaction from meet- 
ing bed-bugs, and Aryans are a pleasure to nobody except a Gael. 
The result is, certain evils are always disappearing out of a man’s 
ken because he can’t keep an interest in them. For instance, there’s 
a well-known bit of nonsense in the community called Toc H; there’s 
the Student Christian Movement; there’s the Boy Scouts. Because 
they don’t provide much intellectual interest we tend to think of them 
as stupid but harmlessly irrelevant. Mr. Stovin thinks otherwise. He 
links these movements with others such as the Personal Service 
League and the Oxford Groups as part of a nation-wide movement 
for the establishment of ‘‘Totem,’’ his name for that ritual of mass- 
dominance which in Germany is a substitute for democracy. f 
His case is overwhelming but a little confused. Probably he is a 
young man and not quite at home with the Marxian demonstration, 
though looking that way towards. Nevertheless, allowing for that 
indeterminancy he does a good job of work. Early in the book there’s 
a brilliant comparison between Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and 
Priestley’s Good Companions, which I’d like to quote in full were it 
shorter. ‘‘The main contrast of the two books is between Crusoe’s 
sureness of direction and clarity of motive and the misty and melan- 
choly instability of mind which drove a mixed crowd of people into a 
sort of travelling circus. Their justification lay not in their dramatic 
success, which was mediocre, but in their ‘fellowship.’ . . . It is sig- 
nificant that the adventure of the Good Companions is collective. .. . 
A vague atmosphere of primitive striving against odds for Holy 
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Grails of minor importance pervades the people. . . . While the key- 
note of Robinson Crusoe’s attitude to his island adventure is common 
sense, the keynote of The Good Companions is collective hysteria.’’ 
Even in these brief extracts you will notice that Stovin does not point 
out that Defoe’s confident individualism is natural to the beginning 
of bourgeois rule which Defoe experienced, while Priestley’s yearn- 
ings for collective emotion belong just as naturally to the end. What 
he wants to make clear is that the spurious good fellowship of 
Priestley’s book is echoed in any number of organisations, that it is 
encouraged by a technique resembling the magic of primitive tribes, 
and that its probable issue, if successful, is to substitute a kind of 
spurious organisation into tribes for the family and, the class. 

All this he tends to over-prove. For all the time he is contrasting 
this with the old clear-thinking democratic individualism, from which 
it is a regression certainly. But it is an effort also to gain the sense of 
community which individualism has destroyed. In so far as it pretends 
that the family and the class are not there or that they can be over- 
ridden by mere good feeling it is very false, but inasmuch as it appeals 
to a widespread desire for communal contact its aim is well advised 
at least. Were it not so it would not be a danger. At the moment, the 
whole organisation of ‘‘good comradeship” looks to be of service as 
a defence of the governing classes. Thus, when the Archbishop of 
York discovers that the unemployed are a social asset, he means that 
if the unemployed are organised as tribes in camps and clubs, taught 
personal service and spurious humility, they’ll be a bulwark to vested 
interest. But there’s another destiny for these organisations. That 
of their German kindred. If the British bourgeoisie are faced with 
the necessity of themselves carrying out a revolution, then here 
undoubtedly is the material for it. And, from a Marxian point of view, 
I don’t see why Priestley should not be the angel of those fake barri- 
cades, handing out the toffee apples of good companionship to those 
well-wishers who think that the classless community can be ushered 
in by direction of a self-humiliating bourgeoisie. JACK COMMON. 


CHARLES I AND CROMWELL. By G. M. Young (Peter Davies) 7s. 6d. net. 

Why did King Charies lose his head? That is the question which 
Mr. Young sets himself to answer in this brilliant historical essay. In 
the last resort his answer is not very different from that given by 
most people who have really studied the evidence. ‘It is because 
Charles was Charles—a noble and splendid figure, but one incapable 
of adjusting himself to the process of history. It was istupid that he 
should have lost his head; for, as Mr. Young forcibly and truly puts 
it, in the summer of 1647, when he had been finally beaten in the 
field, the King’s person and the Monarchy were quite as secure as 
Queen Victoria and the Monarchy were in 1847. The stage was fairly 
set for a brilliant and popular restoration. 

But the King could not come to terms with the Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment and he could not come to terms with the Army. A King who could 
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come to terms with neither had finally to be abolished. For his con- 
tinued existence meant anarchy. If he would not unite with either to 
put the other in its place, he had to disappear in‘order that they could 
fight it out between them. The abstract topic of the situation was 
evident enough. But to kill a King deliberately was a tremendous 
affair in those days—a leap into the unknown. How did it actually 
come to pass? 

Here again Mr. Young does not differ essentially from previous 
authorities. Cromwell and Ireton had jeopardised their own position 
with the Levellers in the Army and the Republican Independents in 
Parliament by seeking agreement with the King on the basis of the 
Heads of Proposals, drafted by the brilliant Ireton. The one thing (it 
seems) that could have enabled them to prevail was confidence in the 
King. If they could have been really sure that the King ‘‘meant busi- 
ness,’’ Cromwell could have controlled the agitation in the Army, and 
fought down the unnatural combination of Presbyterians and Repub- 
lican Independents which defeated him and Ireton in Parliament. 
But precisely this confidence in the King was lacking. Charles never 
did, at any moment, ‘‘mean business”’ in the political sense. He meant 
to surrender nothing. His mind was a metaphysical mind; it was 
enamoured of the absolute, without conception or experience of real 
change. For him nothing had really happened. Nothing could happen: 
for Church and King belonged to the order of eternal realities, which 
when the temporary confusion had disappeared would emerge again 
in inviolable and unutterable sameness. A mind like this is fatal as it 
is fascinating. It makes for useless martyrdom, in defeat; and high- 
minded stupidity, in power. 

Mr. Young substantially accepts the story of Cromwell and Ireton’s 
discovery of Charles’ intrigue with the Scots at the Blue Boar in 
Holborn. ‘‘And then,” said Cromwell, ‘‘we resolved his ruin.” Where 
I find it a little difficult to follow Mr. Young is his apparent contention 
that the rejection of the Heads of Proposals by Parliament was the 
crucial happening. Charles’ letter to Parliament preferring the Pro- 
posals to the Newcastle Propositions was one that bound him to 
nothing: and it is difficult to believe that, even if Parliament had 
accepted a negotiation on that basis, the outcome would have been 
essentially different. In Cromwell, Charles had an opponent who 
was essentially a religious man: who therefore appreciated Charles’ 
loyalty to the Church and Episcopacy. The vital matter between them 
was that Charles should yield ground politically. That the Presby- 
terians also demanded, and they demanded surrender on the religious 
ground as well. Charles’ one chance was indeed with Cromwell; but 
he could not see it, and could not take it. After that, there was an 
awful inevitability about his end; and, I fancy, Cromwell and Ireton 
(who were statesmen both) must have felt terribly bitter over Charles’ 
failure to play the part of a responsible King. Martyrdom is all very 
well; but,that is not what kings are meant for. And it is certainly not 
what Cromwell and Ireton meant for King Charles. That is no criti- 
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cism of Mr. Young’s essay, which seems to me the most penetrating 
contribution to the study of this absorbing moment in English history 
that has been made for many years. It would make an admirable 
text-book for Marxist historians who care to know how an English 
revolution really works out. J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


FIRST POEMS. By Rayner Heppenstall (Heinemann) 3s. 6d. 

Readers of The Adelphi will be familiar at least with Rayner 
Heppenstall’s prose. They will remember it as being vigorous in a 
sinewy rather than in a muscular way, allusive, individual, and at 
times tortuous, inclined to be a bit pot-bound. And these are to a 
large extent the characteristics (‘‘attributes’’ Heppenstall would 
write) of the poetry too, which seems to me the work of one desiring 
to ‘‘know more of co-ordinate experience,” and making of poetry 
itself a contribution towards that knowledge. The things potent under 
his skin are the dance and the endless significance of such stories as 
the myths of Tammuz and Ishtar, and Attis and Astarte. But these 
legends are for his lyric purpose ‘‘seminal’’ (a frequent Heppenstall 
figure this) and he makes no attempt to write them up as Morris did 
the Norse legends into popular narratives, but only to.use them as 
irritants for the accretions of his poetry. 

A good part of his volume seems to have been designed as an 
offering to the ear. Not only here 

With lemon zone, a Zulu prince of bees, 
Reeling amazed in brews of peasebloom ale, 
where the ‘‘music’’ could be spotted by the most persistent neglector 
of that organ, but in passages that are more subtle, not so derivative, 
like 
Come upon my presence 
Like dew-point valiance of all human fleshes 
And upon my remembrance 
Like winter sun that lies in cold’s meshes 
As a dust of benediction, 


with its perfect step and hard-wearing rhythms. 


Somewhere or other Heppenstall has lived out his poetic adoles- 
cence. There is no homecraft look about any of these mature poems, 
and seldom does a book with a similar title reveal its author as so 
little of the technical ham-hand. The faults here are of another order. 
He is just a little too self-conscious in his avoidance of the obvious 
and the commonplace, and in spite of some splendid visual imagery 
between : 

... the mighty dome heels over from polished 
silver to oiliness of black, 
and. . A i : 
Desires that stand as creaming-milk behold - 
No gaunt Madonnas leaning on the gate, 


too many of the poems leave. the reader a bit dubious. I think his. 
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poetry, being the sort it is, will gain enormously by becoming less 
arcane, less anxious to cover up its tracks. But it is ungracious to 
end on a note of grouse the review of a book which has given me so 
much pleasure. GLYN JONES. 


NO MEAN CITY. By Alex. McArthur and H. Kingsley-Long (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Those who are beginning to suspect that Exhilarating Shockers 
from Depressed Areas may become yet another Special Line in Men- 
tal Drugging for the sensitive library subscriber (Class de Luxe!) 
should lay off their laudable scruples till they have digested this one 
‘fra’ Glasgow.” 

That Northern seat of learning and shrine of saintship, ‘‘one of the 
best-built cities of the Empire,” whose very name even proclaims it 
as bright, beautiful, and beloved, figures here as the possessor of an 
absolutely perfect health-inspector-proof Slum, in which, by the 
way, McArthur himself lived for five unemployed years and of which 
he has written with the peculiar affectionate loathing of the Native 
who will never return—or cease to remember. 

The scene throughout centres in that slum and the main shifting 
of the interest is from one ‘‘hoose’’ to another. When is a hoose not 
a house? The regional answer is when it stands in the Gorbals Slum 
and is that type of residence known as ‘‘a single end,’’ namely, a 
single room and a kitchen; both apartments fitted with cavity beds 
and served, in common with sundry other similar suites, by a, more 
or less, nearby landing-closet. 

The joy of life and will to power in the Gorbals (when not extin- 
guished by ‘‘the dreary contentment of mass-failure’’ to which, of 
course, the majority inclined) took, as a rule, the threefold form of 
sex, gang-fighting, and drink. Religion, save in exceptional patho- 
logical cases, did not count for much. Though some of the Gorbalite 
families were Prodisant and some Catholic not one individual in ten 
cared which or knew why. 

As for Politics—nothing again! 

Communism of a sort was preached, we are told, at many a street- 
corner, but the Gorbals jeered at the politicians, in whose sincerity 
the conditions obtaining in the streets themselves, most likely, made 
them incapable of believing. 

The exciting story which Native Alez., assisted by London 
Journalist Kingsley-Long, has managed to depict in lurid colour 
against this drably filthy background is concerned with the adven- 
tures of six young slummies, and mainly with the strongest character 
in the group~the ferocious young gangster, Johnnie Sark, whose 
agreeable habits of carrying a couple of razors about with him and 
taking every “opportunity of employing them in victorious combat, 
have justly gained him the title of Razor King. Perhaps Johnnie’s 
megalomaniat!'career, with its occasional touches of Something 
Greater than:he, personally, ever knew, its violent delights and 
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equally violent, yet impressively ironic, end, is given more dramatic 
attractiveness than it could have possessed in actual life. Yet the 
authors, as a whole, are to be congratulated on their freedom from 
sentimental or moral slosh and on their adherence to a style in which, 
at any rate, a good deal of the truth can be told. 

No Mean City should be of no mean service. Here’s hoping that 
this note may give it a few more of the readers it deserves! 

G. M. H 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE, 1920-34. By Subhas C. Bose (Wishart). 

There’s the proverb, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name and hang it.’’ The 
Indian with his ancient search for the ‘‘holy’’ might say, ‘‘Give a 
stone a name and worship it. Mr. Subhas Bose has given a name to 
his crude, stony politico-philosophy and wants us to worship it. The 
name, of course, has an odour of Sanscritic sanctity—it is called 
Samyavada, or the philosophy of ‘‘synthesis or equality.” The syn- 
thesis being a Hindu compound of Fascism and Communism, between 
which, according to Mr. Bose, there is so much in common. Both 
are for a State Dictatorship and against Parliamentary democracy. 
But it is Communism that has most of the sins. In fact, when he 
speaks of Communism, it is perhaps Sovietism he means, and he 
often confounds the two. Nobody is so blind as not to see the faults 
of Soviet Russia, and nobody so unscientific as not to realise that 
Communism, like all political theories, is a growing movement, con- 
stantly enriching itself through historical realisations. Now for 
Fascism Mr. Bose has nothing but praise. Mahatma Gandhi’s meet- 
ing with Mussolini was an historic event. ‘‘The Dictator of Italy 
conveyed his best wishes for the success of the Mahatma’s efforts.” 
{It is true Mr. Bose wrote the book in 1934!) From the ‘‘ point of 
view of India,” Mr. Bose emphasises with due nationalist pride, 
“‘the Mahatme rendered great public service by his visit to Italy.” 
It was a pity, however, he continues, the Mahatma ‘“‘did not stay 
there longer and did not cultivate more personal contacts.’’ It is, 
however, a comforting thing to know that Mr. Bose has had time 
and opportunities to establish lasting contacts with the leading per- 
sonalities of Fascist Italy. But his publishers may be sure their blurb, 
“‘the younger nationalists will . . . turn in increasing numbers to the 
leadership of such men as Subhas Bose,” will alas! be only their 
dream. 

It must be added that the book has certain chapters containing 
much interesting information regarding the inner workings of the 
Indian Congress, and as Mr. Bose has played a very important part 
in this great organisation for many years now, we see in The Indian 
Struggle, for the first time, all the machinations and prejudices and 
jealousies of our heroes. But when Mr. Bose comes to men who really 
count, like Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, his pen 
becomes scintillating. It is a useful book, but much husk has to be 
winnowed down before the grains are caught. RAJA RAO. 
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SONGS OF THE FOREST (The Folk Poetry of the Gonds}. By Shamrao 
Hivale and Verrier Elwin (George Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 6s. 

Because we live in towns, and because this book was created 
originally in a village community—it is not yet separated among the 
Gonds from the dance, nor from music, and is therefore pure ballad 
poetry in the making—for these reasons we come to it across a gulf 
of time. This gulf lies between us and our own primitive Communistic 
past. It remains between us and this book, even though the Gonds 
are singing their songs just now to a rhythm like the metre of 
Hiawatha with a hint of Locksley Hall. 

Between us and the poems are the barriers of translation into 
another language and another metre; the separation of the words 
from both music and dance; and this great time gulf. Across all those 
frontiers the poetry reaches us. In this book we are in the Central 
Provinces of India; we pass with the poetry directly into the lives of 
the villagers. 

In all the world a village is the place for happiness, 

In every house are ploughs and bullocks, 

And everyone goes farming. 

When the villagers are working in the fields, 

It looks like a festival. 

With the consent of all, the fields are sown; 

They are fenced with thorns to keep the jackals away. 

Slowly, steadily, the rain fills all the tanks and wells and hollows, 

While the clouds thunder through the air and frighten us out of our wits. 

Some sing dadariya: some dance the saila; those who are grazing cattl- 
play on the bamboo flute. 

After the ploughing the fields are thick with mud, but the women dance as 
they sow the rice. 

Friends play, throwing mud at one another. 

Some are smoking; some are chewing pan; some who are idle sit gaping at 
the workers; while others sing. 

In all the world a village is the place for happiness. 

A reviewer must feel uncomfortable coming between these poems 
and the public—rather like a guide to the caves of Altamira. They 
have the authenticity of bushman drawings, and must just be accepted 
—song after song that the purchaser will want to read to his friends. 
They pass that test. WM. MONTGOMERIE. 


ABYSINNIA AND ITALY. By Emile Burns (Gollancz) 3s. 6d. 
BLACK SHIRT, BLACK SKIN. By Boake Carter (Allen and Unwin) 5s. 
Mr. Burns’s book may be considered a valuable supplement to 
Inquest on Peace, which we noticed last month. It is one of the early 
products of the altered tactic of the Communist Party, and is a clear 
and dispassionate account of the relations of the imperialist powers 
to Ethiopia and to each other. It is a pity that Mr. Burns should tell 
us (p. 115) that Italy’s war preparations began in 1930, and (p. 170) 
that they began in 1934. He does not distinguish clearly between the 
creation of industries..capable of conversion to war production, and 
the actual manufacture of munitions. Moreover, the ordinary reader, 
who thinks that revolutions grow out of capitalist difficulties, will be 
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puzzled by the statement (p. 113) that ‘‘the world economic crisis... 
during 1921 . . . seriously affected economic conditions in Italy and 
jed to a weakening of the revolutionary movement.” It should have 
been explained, or omitted. 

Mr. Boake Carter’s book is a joyous bit of American journalism, 
with occasional glimmerings of the realities set forth by Mr. Burns. 

N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


UNTOUCHABLE. By Mulk Raj Anand, with a preface by E. M. Forster 
(Wishart) 7s. 6d. 

Who will start a Society for the Introduction of the Water Closet 
into India? There is a fortune in it for someone. 

Mr. Anand’s book will tell you of the evils of substituting religious 
superstition for the flush system. The lowest caste Indian automatic- 
ally becomes a latrine-cleaner. It is the only occupation open to him. 
As if this is not a sufficient misfortune, he is, by virtue of his occu- 
pation, considered to be unclean and untouchable. He must warn 
people of his approach by calling out, and suffer abuse should he 
accidentally touch a man of higher caste. 

When a novelist seeks to disclose an injustice to suffering humanity 
he can rarely resist the temptation to make his particular hero an 
especially sensitive victim. Mr. Anand does this, too, but with 
reserve. His Bakha has his dreams but he is essentially the engrained 
Untouchable, fawning and fearful. Hé receives a kindness from a 
superior and is overwhelmed. 

“Bakha bent his head and evaded the Havildar’s eyes. He 
couldn’t look at so generous a person. He was overcome by 
the man’s kindness. He was grateful, grateful, haltingly grate- 
ful, falteringly grateful, stumblingly grateful, so grateful that 
he didn’t know how he could walk the ten yards to the corner 
to be out of the sight of his benevolent and generous host.’’ 

At the end of the book the author examines the respective solu- 
tions offered by Jesus Christ, the Mahatma Ghandi and the Flush 
System. The Flush System has it. 

Untouchable is that rare amalgamation, a good novel and a good 
piece of propaganda. ERIK WARMAN. 


ANALYSIS OF USURY. By Jeffrey Mark (Dent) 6s. 

Mr. Mark has demonstrated in his Modern Idolatry that he is head 
and shoulders above the ordinary monetary reformer, and in his new 
book he takes significant steps towards the Marxist position. Let us 
quote: ` 

“The system of credit administered by banks . . . is adminis- 
tered as much or more in the interests of private capital ownership 
as in the interests of the banks themselves. . . . No improvement 
will be forthcoming until this monopoly and ownership is over- 
thrown.” 

“Governments . . . can be defined as mechanisms to enforce these 
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processes of licensed appropriation of production in favour of con- 

trolling minorities.” ‘‘The political and legal machinery of civilisa- 

tions is designed, consciously or unconsciously, it matters not 
which, to sanction and indeed enforce such methods ensuring unfair 
appropriation.’’ 

But unfortunately, in spite of all this good stuff, Mr. Mark still 
preaches (p. 11) that capital and labour must unite against the finan- 
cial system, and (p. 33) that governments should take over the money 
control exercised by the banks. Mr. Mark must liquidate these in- 
consistencies before he can get any further. As he says himself: ‘‘The 
present crisis offers two extremes of possibility, one leading to disas- 


ter, and the other to . . . fulfilment. There is no third alternative. 
Compromise . . . cannot avert catastrophe.” No, not even compromise 
between capital and labour! N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


PETRON. By Hugh Sykes Davies (Dent) 2s. 6d. 
THE WINTER HOUSE. By Norman Cameron (Dent) 2s. 6d. 
FIRST DAY. By Clifford Dyment (Dent) 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Davies’s prose fantasy (which has been included in a poetry 
series) is a species of adult fairy tale or literary Silly Symphony. The 
descriptions of the bleedings, lesions, &c., are well done, but this 
amusing story suffers from the fact that its symbolism is capricious 
and ultimately meaningless. Mr. Cameron writes witty and thread- 
bare little poems. The emotional pitch of his book is low, and his 
work does not at present suggest the possibility of very much 
development. Mr. Dyment on the other hand might conceivably 
develop in several directions. His worse fault at present is a certain 
rawness, especially when he uses such figures as “Earth plans cam- 
paigns of growth.” But there is a freshness about his work for which 
one is thankful at a time when so much writing seems forced or 
flat-tyred. GLYN JONES. 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS. By John Cowper Powys (The Bodley Head) 6s. 
Mr. Powys first tells us not to be afraid to be happy, and then 
gives a few tricks that have served his turn in giving him happiness. 
The essential, in his view, is to be ‘‘always on the look out for some 
sort of living substitute for that religious awe in the presence of life 
which our race has cultivated so long.’’ And he finds it in an attitude 
of worship towards the earth, the sea, the wind, and the rain. It is 
to be hoped that this book will reach the many ordinary men for whom 
it is intended. It will help from day to day, and when the dark days 
come it will remind them that 
“This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.” T. H. P. 
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State Capitalism 


HE term which forms my title is almost second to none in 

the variety of ideas it calls up in different beholders. No 
term used without definition is likely to be more mischievous, ; 
and to this mischief the writer of these lines has been in the, 
past a contributor. 

Broadly speaking, the term State Capitalism i is taken to mean 
two different things. Firstly, it is taken to imply the direct 
intervention of the capitalist State in the economic affairs of, 
capitalists and wage-earners by control, regulation, prohibition, 
assistance, direction; by legal enactments, marketing boards, 
subsidies, quotas, levies, and so on. In this sense of the term, 
early, uncontrolled, laissez faire capitalism soon developed its, 
contradictory element of State intervention. The early inter- 

Devos was entirely in favour of the growing capitalist class 
‘Enclosure Acts, Poor Law, &c.). Later, the principle of inter; 
vention was exercised to a degree in favour of the working 
class (Ten Hour Act, trade union legislation, &c.). Finally (the 
negation of the negation), State intervention in our day begins, 
to be again directly applied to the sole benefit of the possessing 
class and to the dragooning of the wage-earners. To this politi- 
cal development, now visible in many States, the term Fascism. 
is generally applied. 

But to the present writer, and to others, it seemed in the earlier. 
days of Fascism that Fascism might contain within itself some- 
thing different in course of development which might prove a 
new evolutionary trend of mankind away from Socialism and 
towards an economically-stable but helot society. So far as one. 
can see, there has been nothing very substantial in the develop- 
ment of Fascism to justify this belief. But the suggestion has 
had one important and unfortunate result among Socialists in. 
this country. It has provided a basis for those who would like 
to believe that the difference between Socialism and a (theoreti- 
cal) State Capitalism exists purely in the moral field and is not 
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a matter of economics at all. In other words, it has been an 
encouragement to those who would turn Socialism into a reli- 
gion, who would lift it into the air to be on the one hand an 
assurance of superiority to an aspiring intelligentsia, and on the 
other a spiritual consolation to stultified proletarians. 

Let us examine the theoretical basis of this ‘economically- 
stable State Capitalism of a helot society. We are not examining 
something that exists, but only a possibility. Engels, in one of 
those phrases which don’t mean much to the uninstructed, said 
that under capitalism the material forces of production were in 
revolt against the social relations of production. The latter’ 
would be destroyed through their increasing inconsistency with 
the material forces they had invoked. What are the’social rela- 
tions of production which we call capitalism ? They are, basic- 
ally, the relation between employer and employed. a 

Now, a relation between two individuals, or between two 
groups or two classes of individuals may theoretically be broken 
by either member of the relation. The relation between employer 
and employed may so be broken. We see it happening in strikes 
and lock-outs. These ruptures are not permanent, but, theoreti- 
cally, the permanent rupture which ends capitalism may proceed 
either from employees or employers. In the first case, the , 
rupture leads to revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Socialism. But if we can imagine the abolition of the relation(f 
between employer and employed proceéding from the employers, 
we have to visualise a future society of politically-inert, comfort- 
able proletarians lorded over by the present capitalists, their 
friends and relations, ‘‘old school ‘ties,’’ carpet-baggers, 
planners, organisers, bureaucrats and the like, all drawing fat 
salaries but owning no capital, all capital having been vested 
in the State. 

If we restrict ourselves to the strict economic field there is 
nothing impossible about such a society. (That it would suffer 
a long-term biological degeneration is obvious, but does not 
concern us here.) In such a society, the contradictions of capi- 
talism would not exist, so that the term State Capitalism would 
' be a misnomer. In particular, the capitalist monetary system 
could not continue and the disttibution of value would be deter- | 
mined by political considerations, with a. major share reserved 
for the hierarchy. E 

.At the stage we have reached in the argument, it begins to 
look as if mankind, so far as it is conscious, is confronted: by 
alternatives, Socialism or State Capitalism, the former, to'be 
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‘introduced by employees, the latter by employers, through the 
political activities of the class concerned. And no rigid economic 
‘argument will dispose of this situation. We can prove by argu- 
ment based on economics that the contradictions of capitalism 
are insoluble within the social relations of capitalism, but we 
cannot prove by economics alone that Socialism is an inevitable 
outcome of.capitalism. We have therefore to examine the other 
possibility, that of the introduction by the capitalist of an 
economic solution of capitalist difficulties. 

Viewed from the economic angle, it is a possibility. Does it 
remain so when examined in the light of considerations other 
than economic? At this point we are evidently right down to 
the Marxian philosgphy. We are, in fact, asking whether theré 
is anything in the nature of reality which must prevent thé 
capitalist class from recognising its predicament and taking the 
necessary steps to save itself. That it did not do so in. Russia, 
that it shows no great signs of doing so in the Fascist States, 
are indications comforting to those who elevate analogy to thé 
rank of logic, but the fact remains that if such a development 
is to appear at ‘all, Britain is the likeliest place for it to-do so, 
since on the whole the British bourgeoisie are the cleverest, the 
most humane (to other Englishmen) and the most enlightened 
of ‘any bourgeoisie. The question remains to be answered by the 
middle-class Socialist. It does not present itself to the working- 
class Socialist, whose political beliefs are bound up with the 
desire to see his own class triumphant. aes 

Marx never supposed that a mere examination of economit 
developments yielded a guarantee of Socialism to come. What 
economic developments did do was to provide a basis for 
Socialism. If there was to be a historic tendency towards 
Socialism: arismg out of Mese developments, that tendency 
would ‘arise as a demonstration of the accuracy of the Marxian 
philosophy, would arise out of the subjective human response 
to the economic changes. What Marxian tells us is not that 
the stable slave State is a theoretical impossibility in the realm 
cf economics, but that the bourgeoisie, because they are bour- 
geois, will never introduce such a State, can never see the necesi 
sity of introducing such a State if they are to save themselves. 
Marxism affirms that the individual is a plexus of social rela- 
tions, and the individual in capitalist society, therefore, a 
plexus of capitalist social relations. The working class and other 
dissatisfied elements of the population advance their demands 
within the framework of existing society; the capitalists resist 
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these demands, which would make inadmissible inroads on their 
privileges; and out of the ensuing struggle the structure of 
society is riven from bottom to top, and the new society begins 
to be visible within it, inspired in its programme by socialists, 
individuals who have theoretically anticipated the transition. 

According to this theory, then, the resistance of the capi- 
talists is an essential element in the transition. If the capitalists 
failed to resist, still more if they assumed the role of initiating 
change, the predicted transition to Socialism would not take 
place. Socialism by consent is to the Marxist an impossibility. 

The intelligent critic is left to ask how, if a man is a plexus 
of existing social relations, Socialists can exist prior to the 
existence of Socialistic relations within society. Some have 
supposed that Socialists could not exist unless they were pro- 
vided with a milieu that was, at least in some méasure, Social- 
istic, but this theory does not explain how those who promul- 
gate it became Socialists themselves! The correct reply to the 
critic is that the Socialist consciousness is the highest form of 
consciousness compatible with capitalist social relations. It is 
clear that this reply is not consistent with any conception of 
man as a mere product of his environment, with any mechanistic 
materialism or its ‘‘otherness,’’ mysticism. The Marxian dialec- 
tic affirms that a man plans in the light of his picture of reality, 
although it agrees that this picture of reality reaches him 
through a social filter, a changing, developing, and highly 
intricate filter, but still a filter. 

Marx says that we cannot appraise a revolutionary epoch by 
its consciousness of itself. This is becoming pretty generally 
acknowledged for the past. But at the same time Marxism 
affirms that the present revolutionary epoch has in Socialism 
an adequate consciousness of itself, and in that respect is 
opposed to all previous revolutionary epochs. To justify this 
assertion would require another article addressed to those who 
ask: how can we be sure that Marxism is not merely another 
ideology doomed to obtain the opposite of what it seeks, like 
the religion of the seventeenth and the Liberalism of the nine- 
teenth century ? 

But—and this is the point now—if capitalist social relations 
can beget a Socialist consciousness, can even do so outside the 
working class—easier outside than inside, indeed—why should 
they not beget a lesser but sufficient consciousness in the capi- 
talist-class to enable it to save its bacon? Are there any ‘signs 
of such a development in Britain? Certainly there are. We may 
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cite the double currency proposals of the late Sir Basil Blackett, 
a governor of the Bank of England, and the belief in equali- 
tarianism affirmed by Viscountess Rhondda and other en- 
lightened members of the bourgeoisie; the developing approxi- 
mation of Conservative and Labour policies, the repudiation 
of the class-war by Labour leaders; and beneath all this a degree 
of social integration beside which the German and Italian 
peoples are masses of disparate human beings. It does appear 
within the range of credibility that the British problem is a 
moral issue between Socialism and State Capitalism. The 


hy Marxian postulate of intelligent Socialists and relatively stupid 


bourgeoisie seems to bear little relation to the facts in Britain. 
It does not seem impossible that the Disraelian coup, ‘‘dishing 
the Whigs,’ repeated so recently as the general election of 
1935, may not appear on an even vaster scale in English history. 
Some people have pictured a corrupt Russian bureaucracy 
having to be overthrown by a rising of the Russian people. Is 
it not credible that what they project on to Russia is their 
awakening consciousness of what may be necessary in England ? 

If the State Capitalism we have been considering does exist 
as a possibility of the future, is it not jam for the ethical 
Socialists as opposed to the Communists? Are we not demon- 
strating that they may be right and the Communists wrong? 
We are not. The ethical Socialists affirm that Socialism is a 
moral issue; they then go on to affirm a belief in ‘‘common 
humanity,” in equalitarian status, in a classless society, which 
are the very ideologies necessary to support the State Capitalism 
we have imagined. They are working in all sincerity for the 
opposite of what they want, for economic stability without 
moral regeneration. 

The only theoretical basis for an ethical Socialism is the 
possibility of the kind of State Capitalism we have sketched. 
But what is the appropriate ethical action in face of this possi- 
bility ? It is to affirm that there is no Socialism without class- 
struggle, without the dictatorship of the proletariat; it is to 
be a Marxist. There the living ethic resides. It is not even suffi- 
cient to say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the way 
to Socialism ; it is necessary to say that Socialism is what issues 
from the dictatorship of the proletariat. If you believe that 
Socialism is a moral issue, you have to be a Communist; it is 
only those who view Socialism merely as a means to economic 
stability who can be content with an attitude compatible with 
the State Capitalism we have discussed. 





VERA SALVETA 
Notses Off 


HEY were opening with pantomime. It reminded the 
ageing Trixie of the ‘‘Wells” and the beautiful Trelawney. 
Sitting on a pile of boxes, the crumpled ‘‘part’’ of The Eldest 
Ugly Sister in one hand, she recalled the time when she had 
first read ‘‘Trelawney of the Wells.” The title had appealed ; she 
had seen a bill on the brick wall of the local Repertory theatre. 
For some reason, she had expected to read something like 
‘‘Deidre of the Sorrows,” or even “Tess of the Durbervilles.”’ 
The title, of course. . . . She could not afford to go to the 
theatre, but she could, and did, go to the lending library, and 
rummage there until she had found a book of plays that in- 
cluded the tale of Trelawney. How disappointed she had been ! 
A snobbish, penniless highbrow, she had scarcely had patience 
to finish the play. 

Yet it was true. Those lines of the Demon King’s in ‘‘Tre- 
lawney,’’ for instance, were they any more nonsensical than the 
things she, as the ugly sister, had to say?: 

‘Come, Cinders, you should have dressed me an hour since, 
For I’m to dance the polka with the Prince.” 
If only her mother had agreed to let her go to the Secondary 


School! Or if only she hadn’t been dismissed from the book- - 


shop for reading the books! Not that it mattered. She had got 
her father a part in this play; with three other old men, he was 
to be ‘‘Noises off.” 

Trixie heaved herself off the boxes. Her blouse was so big 
and badly cut, that, glancing down as she rose, she could see 
both her big breasts and even below, until the tight top of her 
skirt cut across her flesh. She thought of Arthur. f 

Her father did not welcome the news that he was to take part 
in the pantomime. He had, that afternoon, taken part in some- 
thing much more to his taste, a large unemployed demonstra- 
tion. Trixie, who, with a dexterous twist of her hand and a wave 
of white cloth, was transforming the bare deal of the lodging- 
house table into a desert of rather defiled snow, told him wearily 
that he should be ashamed of himself. He was a big man, with 
bitter bloodshot eyes, and a habit of spitting. He had never 
wanted Trixie to go on the stage, his idea being that she should 
be unemployed and spend her time, as he did, between the 
LL.P. rooms, and the crowds where pamphlets might be dis- 
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tributed. He never got what he wanted, though. A few moments 
with him, and he would tell you about his shingles, great rough 
patches on his sides and belly. Someone had told him that if 
they met across the front, he would die. He also had a weak 
heart, he knew, though no doctor had ever told him so. 

Trix set the table, and told him it would be a good thing, and 
easy, and wouldn’t last long. He grunted and spat. 

. When the time came, he found himself, with the three other 
old men, in a little curtained space near the stage. There was a 
table, with three empty pot mugs upon it. One was chipped, 
one had roses on it, and the other was a yellowish white, with 
a thick blue line round the top. They had been told what they 
had to do. One of the old men had needed a great deal of ex- 
plaining. . . . All they had to concern themselves with was the 
hunting scene. The stage was set for “Scene on the Green, 
outside the Village Inn.” Certain of the characters at intervals 
entered the inn. As the cardboard door swung open, the sound 
of conversation, banging of mugs, and snatches of hunting 
songs were supposed to swell out, dying away again as the door 
closed. Here was where the three came in. 

One of the old men was very fat, with a stomach that wobbled 
on his knees. One was a friend of Trix’s father, a morose and 
silent man. The other was a little old gnome of a man, rather 
simple, it seemed. He hadn’t understood at first, what they had 
to do. They talked in whispers. 

"Hows Trixie?” 

“Bit of a cough.” 

“The kid?” 

Trix’s father grunted—subduedly—and spat. The little old 
man drew away. “The boy’s alright.” 

“Still in that ’ome ?”’ 

“Yes. They on’y keep ’em till they’re three, though. Trix 
don’t want ‘im. She wants ’is father, the fool.” 

The other man shut up. There was silence. ‘‘Makes you 
laugh,” said Trix’s father, ‘‘wot she was always like. Stand 
offish and that. And then to let ’im. And ’im not really wanting 
her. When I asked her why, she said because she'd been read- 
ing poetry ! Well, she’s thirty, now, and they’ve picked her for 
the right part to-night, PI tell you. Poor Trix.” 

He did laugh, a little, and softly. The fat man put out’ his 
stump of cigarette, took from a greasy pocket an old ‘‘Wood- 
bine” packet, and carefully stored the remnant. He coughed and 
looked up. They were all watching him. 


a 
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“TIl save it for after supper,” he explained. 

Suddenly the little old man clutched his arm. ‘‘And I shan’t 
have any supper, or breakfast to-morrow, or dinner, or tea, or 
any supper, or breakfast or dinner or tea P’ 

They all stared. “He is a bit simple,” thought Trix’s father. 
The fat man drew away his arm, ‘‘You’re bein’ paid for this, 
aren’t you, and don’t you get no dole?” he enquired bluntly. 

The little old man sighed and nodded, then shook his head. 
Then he smiled, very sweetly, like a child, and suddenly began 
to cry. ‘’Ere, shut up,” said the fat man in horrified consterna- 
tion. The other two shifted uneasily. Luckily, thought Trix’s 
father, it was more of a whimper, like a kid. Didn’t make much 
noise. The curtains were pushed aside, and a pale young man 
appeared. ‘‘Laughing and banging of mugs !” he ordered. The 
little old man looked up, wet-eyed. “I aint got a mug,” he com- 
plained. He laughed, and cried, and banged with his fists on 
the table. The others guffawed loudly enough, and brought 
down their pots on to the wooden board. The curtains were 
closed by an unseen hand. ‘‘Hush,”’ said the pale young man, 
and with a vague look round, he went away, by the opening 
leading back-stage. 

They stopped and looked self-conscious. “I ’ad a little dog 
once,” said the old man who had cried, ‘‘and when he was 
hungry, he made a noise just like that.” 

“Like wot?” asked the fat man in exasperation. 

“Like wot I just made,” he replied. He whimpered again, 
screwing up his face. ‘Yes, just like that !’’ he affirmed, well- 
pleased. 

Trix’s father shifted his rump on the inadequate box. He was 
puzzled. Was the old ’un hungry ? He dived in his pocket, and 
produced part of a two-ounce block of chocolate, passing it 
across. The little old man took it eagerly, and broke off a piece 
which he held in the air, and made gestures, as though offering 

,it to a crouching dog at his side. He then peered down and 
shook his head, and ate the rest himself. Trix’s father had a 
sweet tooth, and loved a bit of chocolate. He thought his com- 
panion might at least have said ‘“Thank you” or even broken 
up and shared the gift. Therefore he grunted and spat, and 
wasn’t particular about his aim. 

The little old man wiped his shoulder, and said, ‘‘I couldn't 
pay his licence, and she used to hit him P”? 

The man with his face in the shadow spoke, to Trix’s father, 
“Remember that cat young Trix ’ad ?”’ 
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Her father did. ‘‘Aye. They took it to the waste ground, some 
of the boys, and they buried it, and they danced on it, and they 
dug it up again, and buried it again. My Trix nearly killed that 
Jackson’s lad.” 

“No!” cried the old man, “No, they didn’t, they didn’t, did 
they? Please, they didn’t?” 

“They did,” said Trix’s father stolidly, and spat. 

“Not danced on it, and not a poor little cat with whiskers and 
a tail,” pleaded the little old man, and was promptly sick, on 
to the table, and down the sides of the white mug with the blue 
line. 

At this moment the curtains parted and a voice from nowhere 
hissed, ‘‘Banging of mugs, and singing, This day a stag must 
die, Go on, you know, go onf” 

This time both the little man and the fat man used their fists 
.... “Must die .... must die... . must die,” quavered the 
little old man. When they were quiet again, he said sadly, ‘‘Of 
course, must die. Buried, and danced on, and all. Of course, 
must die.” 

“I might as well have kept me chocolate !’’ said Trix’s father 
brutally. He picked up the befouled mug, and put it under the 
table out of sight, while the little old man himself picked up a 
sheet of newspaper, and tore off a piece to wipe the table. He 
threw this after the mug and then turned over what was left of 
the newspaper, looking at it with bleary blue eyes. 

‘Save a look,” said Trix’s father, taking it. “The Duchess 
of .... can’t pronounce it .... taken on her honeymoon.” 
He studied the portrait. ‘‘Says that before she left the country, 
she saw, with true housewifely spirit, that the decorators and 
furnishers had full instructions of how she wanted each room 
making during her six munce absence. Aye, aye, that’s what 
it says. Well, I reckon our Trix can’t have no housewifely 
spirit. When she went off singing to spend the night with that 
Arthur—though it warnt as you might say a honeymoon, and. 
I didn’t know where she was going—she didn’t leave no instruc- 
tions about wot alterations and improvements she wanted 
making to Millicent Buildings while she was away. So she can’t 
have no housewifely spirit, can she? But then she ain’t got a 
house.” 

His friend was filling a pipe from a filthy old pouch. ‘‘When 
I got that job travelling for them vacoom cleaners, my girl 
Jean whitewashed the whole place while I was away, and colour- 
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washed the walls, and all, but they didn’t put nothing about her 
housewifely spirit in the paper P? 

The little old man stood up and forgot to whisper. ‘‘Jean! 
Jean! They called her Jean. I called her Jeanie. She gave me 
up when I lost me job, and it got me ‘here!’’ He touched his 
head, not on the forehead or temple, as small children do when 
they want to indicate their opinion of each other’s mentality, but 
round the back, where his thin grey hair hung: over his collar. 

The curtains were parted. ‘‘There’s been too much talking,” 
said the pale young man, appearing from nowhere, ‘‘and now, 
loud laughter P”? 

They began to laugh. The little old man threw back his crazy 
head, and positively trilled. He held his sides, and frothed at 
the mouth. Seizing a mug, he banged it on the table, finally 
threw it on the floor. ‘‘That’s enough!’ said the pale young 
man. The little old man kept on laughing. The fat man’s blue 
jaw dropped. The two friends stared. As the pale young man 
darted at the offender, he ran out, parting the curtains, in the 
direction of the stage. 

Prince Charming, incognito, had just met Cinderella, in her 
picturesque rags, and was confidentially telling the audience 
what a charming girl that was, over there, when the mad little 
man rushed in. He was laughing uproariously, and shouting at 
intervals, “This day must die! ... must die! . . . must die! 
This day must die !’’ and waving his arms in the air. The audi- 
ence stirred. A man rushed on the stage, but the little old man 
eluded him, and kept ‘on laughing. 

‘‘Curtains!”’ cried a voice, and they jerked unsteadily to- 
gether, as the audience, here and there, rose, as back-stage 
comment became louder} and more unrestrained, as Prince 
Charming dropped his property crop and burst into angry and 
incoherent speech, and as the little old man, still laughing, fell 
to the dusty floor, and was suddenly silent. 


World Shakers 


VEN if you elaborate alien sorrows 

‘until your own life borrows 
some unnatural colouring of gloom 
inevitably from the constant contact you make 
with these compassionate thoughts that break 
heavily in slow waves about your room, 
you must not think that you help the world to endure 
vicariously the ills that you contemplate; 
you cannot abate 
one jot of the pain that stings 
even the heart that sings; 
nor can you cure 
even one evil by your ministerings. 
For all the pity in your reflective eyes 
you cannot directly minimise 
the sum of the hurt that lies 
chill at the heart of things: 
but if your sentimental sympathy stirs 
attention of the world’s warriors 
this shall justify and atone 
for your innocent selfishness 
which, seeming to bless, 
diffuses a vague pleasure for you alone. 
For even the gentle-hearted, the dreamer, shall have small share 
except in making the world aware; 
but the non-dreamer, the doer, 
the active pursuer 
of the selfish but wise end, 
he shall bend | N 
the world to his shaping and accidentally mitigate ` 
the evils you only deprecate. 

H. C. FITCH. 


RICHARD REES 


London to Leningrad 


(Extracts from a Travel Diary.) 


ATURDAY. It is seven p.m. The boat will not start until 

eight—and dinner is served at eight. That’s how it always 
is on boats, they serve a meal at exactly the time when there 
are the most interesting things to be observed outside; and of 
course the third class dining-room is below, without windows. 
Well, it will be nearly dark anyway. The traffic over London 
Bridge has thinned. I can barely distinguish the gilt cross of 
St. Paul’s over the black shed of Cannon Street Station. The 
tide is running out. 

Why am- I going to Russia? There are so many answers, 
and none of them is the whole truth. Here is one: I have drifted, 
like so many of my age and conditioning, into a situation where 
to work and to write are almost synonymous. 

May I be preserved from the temptation to ask ‘‘Why ?” to that 
—and so by a series of interrogations back to the final “Why ?” 
—Why anything? One must take an arbitrary starting point 
and ask questions forwards, not backwards. So, then, to work— 
for me—is to write. A man must work. Therefore I must write. 
And what should I write about? There are not many things in 
the world to-day that can be written about hopefully with a 
good conscience. I believe Russia may be one of them. Let that 
suffice for the moment. 

Having gulped dinner and left a glass of Russian tea un- 
finished, I was in time to see, hazily, the receding Tower Bridge 
with the lorries and lit buses waiting for the two arms to be 
lowered after the ship’s passage. With gaudy music from a 
loud speaker the ship threads her way down the serpentine 
stream between the dark warehouses, with many views up dimly- 
lit streets and an occasional glimpse of a bright interior, as 
one sees from a train at night. Presently the whitish facade of 
Greenwich Palace glides past and soon I see a tower with red 
electric letters on it: R.A.C.S.:—the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society. Woolwich. Sometimes a late bus or tram is seen swing- 
ing along past the end of a side street or over a bridge among 
the docks. In the little houses people will be checking up their 
football coupons. Arsenal lost at home to-day to Manchester 
City. Why am I interested? Another “Why ?’ that would take 
a lot of answering—but this journal is not to be about myself. 
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It is very dark. I see the rusty glow of a train. A faint rushing 
noise. A whistle. Silence. 

And then suddenly, a lovely sight—a liner is backing out 
into the stream from her berth. The rows of lights of her cabins 
are reflected in the glossy brown water like duplicate necklaces. 
It is two hours since we started and this is still London. A 
Californian-Austrian-Jew asks me in his thick un-homely 
accent if London is bigger than New York. I say that both 
places are so big they cannot be measured statistically with any 
accuracy. City boundaries are artificial; and if you begin count- 
ing the suburbs how far out are you to go? All the same, I 
think probably on a generous estimate New York is the larger. 
Call it nine million or more to London’s roughly nine million. 
Why was I pleased that he had been impressed by London’s 
enormous size? And why do I love the enormity of places like 
London and New York? For enormity it is. They are too: big. 
Yet I love them. Men and women cannot live long in them 
without unnatural and unnecessary suffering, conscious or un- 
conscious. And yet I love them. Life is mysterious. 

“Then how do you know which parts of life are natural and 
necessary, and which unnatural and unnecessary ?”’ This is not 
my Californian-Austrian-Jewish friend, it is that intimate 
traveller who accompanies me everywhere and will have his say. 
He is the eternal asker. He asks why I write about football 
coupons and illuminated ships and not about human souls. He 
asks if I looked into the eyes of the Californian-Austrian-Jew 
and if I loved what I saw there. He asks so many things. It is 
time for sleep. 

We have: passed the Ford works at Dagenham. There were 
two tall pylons, one on each bank of the river, like little Eiffel 
Towers with red lights on them. I will call them the gates of 
London and have done. The dark shores of Kent and Essex are 
receding. The lights are thinning out. 


Sunpay. A grey day, and a nasty swell. The sea is a strictly 
Sabbatarian institution and always reserves a special dreariness 
for Sundays. In the saloon someone is strumming the piano 
and people are singing that maddening tune, “Rol along, 
covered wagon, roll along.” 

Awful presentiment—when the World’s New Age of Plenty 
is here will people spend all their leisure in singing Hollywood 
theme songs? 
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. Oram I merely feeling bilious. . . .? 

Now I hear a gramophone: 

Couldn’t we (sob) make believe 

2 That you believed in me? 
> Perhaps some vodka would help. Anyway the little red silk 
flags decorating the tables in the dining-room are a cheerful 
sight to see. I notice that the few Russian passengers, though 
they are very affable, seem to prefer chess to jazz. 


, Monpay. It is seven a.m. Yesterday all day it was the grey- 
green waters of the shallow sandy North Sea, but now the ship 
is stationary among little choppy waves at the mouth of the 
Elbe. Nearly a hundred-and-forty years ago Wordsworth and 
his sister and Coleridge saw this scene on their way to Ham- 
burg. And when they got there Miss Wordsworth saw a Ham- 
burger driving a Jew before him with a stick through the streets 
while the police looked on indifferently and a German explained 
to her in quaint English that ‘‘the Jews have no right to reign 
in Hamburg.” But we are not calling at Hamburg, which is 
invisible over the flat horizon. We move through a lock, where 
seedy-looking men try to sell us cigarettes, postcards, whisky. 
But they are boycotted by the Russian ship. Soon we are steam- 
ing slowly eastward through the Kiel Canal. On each side the 
sad heavy German landscape. Huge fields of pasture and 
plough, copses of tarnished oak and elm, and in the distance 
low featureless hills. It is like East Anglia, but with the spirit 
gone out of it and a new, heavy one entered in. Big solid build- 
ings of dull red brick, looking as flabbily pretentious as panto- 
mime castles; squat burly towers serving an unknown purpose, 
but possibly water-towers; huge apartment houses built to- look 
like villas and failing, almost obscenely, to catch the intimate 
homely. note aimed at by their flamboyant gables and sloping 
roofs—these have always seemed to me the characteristic. pro- 
duct of the imperial Germany of 1870—1918. A ghastly carica- 
ture of the genial homely spirit of the German folk. A watery sun 
struggles with dismal grey clouds and is defeated by drizzling 
rain North Germany is like an eternal Sunday morning. i 

Frequently we pass other ships, most of them carrying the 
Nazi flag—tred like ours, but with a white circle in the middle 
enclosing a black swastika, instead of the hammer and sickle 
and golden star. Someone.says that a man on a barge spat into 
the water and called us ‘‘Verdammte Rote !’’—damned Reds— 
but I didn’t see him. We pass under several viaducts, of enor- 
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mous height, to let the tall masts of ships pass under. They look 
flimsy and ungainly, like toy erections made from a meccano 
set. 

The canal is nearly sixty miles long and it is nearly sunset 
when we reach Kiel. Again the sullen tension of hostility. l 
fancy some of the passengers are pluming themselves on their 
“loyalty.” Very well, let us hate Hitler with our puny little 
hatreds. It is not difficult to hate, to be stagnant. But the men 
who will wipe the black swastika off the red German flag will be 
moved by something more than the negative passion, the very 
spirit of inertia, which is hatred. 

From my porthole I see a green-uniformed official on the 
quay. He has a fine face. A mixture of Goethe and John Bull. 


Tuespay. The bay of Kiel, surrounded by sloping woods— 
a sandy country reminiscent of Suffolk—made a sad impression 
on me. We left it under a flaming sunset. At Kiel there were 
battle cruisers and submarines, just as in 1914. And at Ham- 
burg they are still persecuting Jews, just as Miss Wordsworth. 
saw in 1798. But beyond these particular facts, so melancholy; 
there seemed to brood over Germany a general, an elemental 
dullness of spirit. And while Germany is so sick, how can 
Europe, how can the world be well? 

But to-day the Germanic gloom is blown away. The waves 
are blue with foaming white crests and the air is crystalline: 
Sweden is just over the horizon and there are boats passing us 
continually from Leningrad and Finland with cargoes of clean 
fresh-looking timber. We are in the Baltic already. 

This is the slowest of the regular routes from England to 
Russia. You can be in Moscow in a day from London by air; 
but we shall not reach Leningrad until Thursday, having left 
London on Saturday night. If you are travelling for experience 
and not business it is better to try to retain some impression of 
the physical distances in a world which, for the tourist with 
money, and for everyone else, though they are less conscious 
of it, is so swiftly closing together. Yet that is a dilettante 
thought. In reality this ship is as much a part of the world-wide 
tourist industry as a blue train or an air liner. Travel in the old 
historic sense of the word will soon be extinct. The last drops 
of it are now being squeezed into journalism. To-day the witty 
and intrepid Mr. Fleming gets through Mongolia and Thibet 
with a rook rifle, to-morrow will come the wagon lit and the 
arterial road. 
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At this point all my feelings and thoughts about the chaotic 
world situation begin once more their impotent clamouring for 
expression. Socialism—the only system which can transform 
.the achievements of Science from a curse into a blessing for 
‘humanity. Religion has long proclaimed human brotherhood 
as spiritual truth. Socialism can make it fact. Russia—I am 
.going there because I want to see a Socialist state in the 
making. 

But is my belief in the future of Russia merely the psycho- 
logical compensation for a pettish impatience with my own 
countrymen ? Enthusiasm for Russia is often no more than that. 
But here at least I know I am innocent. I believe the English 
have it in them to be as good Socialists as any people in the 
world, and I love them more than any other people. The most 
useful task I can conceive for my mind and pen is to grapple 
‘with the peculiar problems of England’s democratic approach 
‘to Socialism. But it needs a stronger head than mine to attack 
them frontally; and meanwhile, as I sit brooding over my 
‘Sundayish thoughts, the sun is shining, the waves are peacock- 
. blue and the ship is steaming north towards the pine-covered 
‘islands of the Gulf of Finland. 


THurspay NIGHT. Leningrad—city of Peter the Great, 
` Dostoevsky, Lenin! All I have seen so far is acres of timber 
yards and docks, and a fleeting glimpse up many long straight 
streets with crowded trams, shabby halls hung with red banners 
and slogans, many canals, and a baroque cathedral with a 
bronze dome of subdued quick-silvery lustre, very beautiful. 
The hotel is right in the heart of the city, opposite St. Isaac’s 
‘Cathedral and not far from the Admiralty Square, which is 
the point of convergence of three great thoroughfares of which 
the Prospect of 25th October (formerly Nevsky Prospect) is the 
‘most famous. But outside all is dark and silent. Only a few 
‘hurrying people on foot. The life of the city is elsewhere. This 
sumptuous hotel wih its lace curtains and thick carpets, its jazz 
‘band and its luxury antique store is like a stranded ship ‘on 
the dark sands which have engulfed imperial St. Petersburg ; 
‘and the revolutionary life of Leningrad pulses in the distance 
‘Tike the breakers of an encircling ocean. 
, The most interesting thing that has happened since I left 
England was the ‘‘social evening’ on the ship the night before 
‘we reached Leningrad. But how to describe it? About twenty 
members of the crew, including the very pretty stewardess of 
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the third class dining-room, spent the evening with the passen- 
gers in the saloon. First there was to be a ‘‘discussion’’ and 
then singing and dancing. The company included the ship’s 
captain—a handsome and dignified and rather shy-looking man 
who might easily have been taken for a French or English naval 
officer—and three important Russian passengers who were 
returning from some international scientific conference. 

The crew appointed the ship’s electrician—a lively and capable- 
looking young fellow of about thirty—as their spokesman, and 
we were encouraged to ask questions about the conditions of 
work in the Soviet mercantile marine, about politics, or anything 
else we liked. The discussion proceeded, with the help of an 
interpreter, as lamely as these things always do. ‘‘Are married. 
women employed on ships on the same terms as men ?’’—‘‘Can 
a woman hold a superior office to her husband ?’’—‘‘ Why are 
there three classes on a Socialist ship ?’’—and so on and so on. 
Often, I fear, the people who ask such questions are merely. 
reacting like automata and the whole discussion drifts on to a 
plane of artificiality. There is no lack of sources of such infor- 
mation for those who are really interested. I suspect that all the 
Russians, including the pretty stewardess, had a secret con- 
tempt for the passengers’ supposed ignorance or incompetence 
as political thinkers. But they were as gracious and dignified 
and friendly as could be. I was interested to see that the captain. 
and other officers, without appearing in the least ’umble or 
lacking in authority, just naturally kept in the background and 
left the field free to the electrician and the sailors with whom 
we talked. 

One of the distinguished passengers, a portly man who looked 
like a professor or the head of a Government department, 
was in an arm-chair, and the electrician sat perched on the side 
with his arm around him. I don’t think you would see such a 
thing on any but a Russian ship. It seemed, as indeed it was, 
very natural and right. : 

Later on I saw another of the distinguished Russians (whom 
we all incorrectly supposed to be a Commissar) chatting and 
smoking in the corridor with a stewardess and one of the sailors. 
You see this kind of thing in England when there is an election 
on, but hardly at other times. In spite of the social free-and- 
easiness the business of the ship proceeded just as regularly 
and with the same spick and span efficiency as on an Atlantic 
liner which bristles with social barricades. 

As to the concert, it was an inglorious evening for ihe pas- 
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sengers. The crew were unbelievably talented both as singers 
and dancers. They sang Russian folk-songs in beautiful har- 
mony, several could dance solo, and one of the young men was 
a brilliant ball-room dancer. His movements recalled the light- 
ness and strength of the figures on a Greek vase. But many of 
them would not attempt jazz, thought I saw two of them in an 
obscure corner where they thought they were invisible giving 
a merciless caricature of it with all the zest and genius for 
movement which seems to be innate in Russians. 


Fripay. I perceive already that I am not really visiting 
Russia eighteen years after the Revolution. The Revolution is 
not an event in the past. It is only just beginning. The historic 
movement is still gathering force. 

If you are in a country during a.crucial, formative phase of 
its history it is surely the people rather than their environment 
that should hold your interest. But I find it is the same here 
and now as everywhere and always: the agonising’ immediacy 
of life has to be mediated in describing it. You can only get 
around to the human scene by a flank attack, by sniping from 
ambush. If you think about the trams, the shops, the public 
gardens, they will gradually become a framework within which 
the life of the people takes shape. If you concentrate on the 
people, your vision becomes subjective and blurred. Lobe 

But this is only a specious excuse for avoiding the difficulty 
of describing human life! It is human contacts, sympathies and 
antipathies that are the stuff of all our experience. Even in wild 
country of dramatic natural beauty we need to set human figures 
imaginatively in the foreground to give full significance to the 
scene, and ‘if we exclude all thought of humanity it is still by 
our own moods that nature is coloured. But it is much easier 
to come to terms with and describe our surroundings, a town 
or a view, than our relations with other human beings or with 
our chameleon-like selves. 

This city is enormous. Its population dwindled to half-a- 
million during the terrible years of the European war, the 
Revolution and the civil war. But now it is about three million; 
and I am told it is planned to accommodate ultimately five 
million, neither more nor less. They can plan these things in 
Russia because there are no private interests standing in the 
way of the public welfare. 

The skeleton of the city derives from Peter the Great. His 
will called it into existence from the marshes of the Neva to 
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give Russia a capital city and a port facing the West, facing 
Europe and Enlightenment. By cruel forced labour it was built 
of granite and marble and bronze and brick to be a rival of 
Amsterdam and Paris, while the rest of Russia was left to make 
do with buildings of wood. The enormous cold flood of the Neva 
estuary sweeps round it in a semi-circle and divides its northern 
section into islands. Leningrad is much further north than the 
extreme north of Scotland and during the ‘‘White Nights” of 
early summer the sun is scarcely ever below the horizon. It is a 
great centre for engineering and textiles, and also for shipbuild- 
ing, although the harbour is frozen in the winter. Its archi- 
tecture is low and spacious, and the gilded spires of the Admir- 
alty and the Peter and Paul fortress and the beautiful bronze 
dome of St. Isaac’s are visible from almost everywhere. -It is 
hard at first to realise that there is no division between bourgeois 
and working-class districts in a town which still bears all the 
external marks of a typical European capital. Looking closer, 
of course, you see the distinction. In Leningrad the money 
is being directed to essential needs first: slum clearance, tech- 
nical institutes, schools, creches. Superficial polish and display 
will come later. The town is clean but it looks worn and frayed, 
and it could with advantage absorb thousands of tons of paint 
and varnish. There is still a great deal needing to be done to 
improve the roads and the transport system. What money there 
is for refinements goes again to essentials: the performance in 
the opera is excellent, but the exterior of the building is shabby ; 
the orchestra is first-class but they don’t dress up, they play in 
their ordinary everyday clothes. 

Leningrad has had during its short two-hundred-and-iifty 
years of life probably the hardest and bitterest history of any 
great modern city. Standing on the bridge near the Peter and 
Paul Fortress, where the Neva is a full kilometre wide, one can 
imagine how it must have appeared to the revolutionaries and 
frustrated intellectuals whom Dostoevsky so often described. 
The prospect is utterly bleak. The steel-cold water sweeping 
down from the Arctic lakes, the wide grey vista of the granite 
embankment, flanked by stone palaces, the bitter wind blowing 
across the wide open spaces; and beyond the foreign-looking 
city, which was clamped upon Russia like a vice by a.Tsar of 
genius, the vast body of Russia stretching away to Siberia and 
the Central Asian deserts. It must have seemed a remote dream 
that that body would ever waken to life. With its decadent and 
incompetent landlords and its millions of illiterate and brutal- 
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ised peasants, the country was held together as much by inertia 
as by a corrupt Church and a venial political force. 

Through the bloodshed of 1917 and the long horror of starva- 
tion and disorganisation which followed, all that nightmare 
past has been exorcised and throughout the vast body of Russia 
a new pulse of life is awakening which the whole world recog- 
nises as something portentous. But when one sees the streets 
and streets of palaces in St. Petersburg all emptied of their 
former owners one begins to realise what a cataclysmic upheaval 
the Revolution must have been. And although they are al! gone 
for ever—the red-lipped full-bearded guardsmen, the delicate 
ladies in fur coats whose price would have kept their coachmen’s 
families for life—the vibrations of the cataclysm still seem to 
linger in the air of Leningrad, and when you walk in the 
suburbs where there are still wooden hovels and great shabby 
tenement houses you seem still to catch the echo of the agony 
of Dostoevsky’s intellectuals who took refuge there with their 
torturing thoughts and futile plans. 


SATURDAY Nicut. (No, better cal! this the eighth day since 
I left England. The days of the week are obsolete here and it 
is simpler to reckon by dates.) In the train for Moscow. The 
October Railway Station, from which trains run to Murmansk. 
in the.far north, to Siberia and the far east, as well as to 
Moscow, was very crowded but surprisingly small and dark. 
A huge statue of Lenin in the central hall. It looked eerie in 
the dim light, looming above the crowds of people with their 
bags and packages. The suburbs of Leningr ad are very dark. 
But the darkness everywhere is not due to economy of light, 
as I had thought. This is anti-aircraft week and ‘‘raids’’ are 
expected. 

The crowd at the station looked as shabby and nondescript 
as a typical Eastern European crowd, mitch less bourgeois than 
the English. But wait !—I walked miles in Leningrad, and I 
have sharp eyes, and I saw only three beggars. That is remark- 
able. And even those three did not look starved or destitute, 
they had decent boots. I have so far seen only one drunk. ‘He 
fell heavily at my feet in the empty Hertzen Street, late at night. 
He held my hand tenderly and murmured after I had helped 
him up. He was a young man and looked ‘like a student. 


(To be continued.) 
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get the vegetables out of the pots. The work was mechanical. 
So many years had she been doing the same thing at the same 
time that it required practically no thought. 

She heard steps in the area, and then along the passage. 

“Dinner ready, mum ?” It was Bert, her eldest. 

“Just dishing up, my boy. It'll be ready when you’ve got 
your thing's off.” 

Bert came into the scullery and gave her a friendly pat on 
the shoulder. She knew what that meant. He was thinking of 
Ernie and trying to be kind. She turned her face from him so 
that he should not see the little flush of shame on her face. 
She wondered how she would ever manage to keep it up in 
the face of the sympathy of her neighbours, the awkward kind- 
ness of the boys and the rough gentleness of the tradespeople. 

Soon all the boys were in and seated round the table eating 
the homely meal. Like healthy animals they went through 
the piles of potatoes and cabbage heaped on their plates with 
the fried sausages. 

“More, please, mum.” That was Charlie, the youngest. She 
could never give him enough and yet she always put more on 
his plate than she did on the others. 

She sat. with her head a little bowed as they laughed and 
chaffed their way through the meal. There was always a lot of 
ehatter at meal times and when Ernie was there he had always 
tried to drag her into it. She was always tired after the morn- 
ng’s rush of cleaning, shopping and cooking, but she had to 
Bmile at him. He couldn’t bear anybody to be out of the circle. 

“Eh, mum,” he would cry. ‘‘You Should ’ ave seen what our 
Bert did this morning.’ ( 

“Oh, shut up,” Bert would say} good humouredly. But 
Ernie would tell his tale. Bert was always up to some lark or 
other at the works and Ernie loved to tell of it. Usually just 
a trivial incident, but his way of telling it gave it colour. His 
face would light up and he would forget to eat. 

“Eat your dinner, my boy,” his mother would say. She loved 
to watch him eat. It had been so difficult to tempt him when 
he was a baby. So finnicky, you’d never believe. 

After the boys had gone back, Mrs Hudson cleared away the 
remains of the meal and took them to the scullery. She washed 
up the crocks at the sink and put everything tidily away on the 
dresser. Then she went back into the kitchen and sat down. 
Strange how she always seemed to want to sit down between 
jobs, nowadays. She used to be so active. 
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. “Getting old, I suppose,” she murmured to herself. “And 
if only this stone would go out of me chest.” She pressed her 
hand to the top of her boned corsets and held it there. ‘‘Just 
there, it is,’’ she said to herself. “Just like a stone.” 

Timmy chirruped in his cage and she remembered with a 
shock that she hadn’t changed his water. He wouldn’t drink 
stale water, and she got up and lifted his cage down and put 
it on the table. He fluttered about as she took out his little glass 
water trough and took it to the scullery, but when she came 
back with it filled he was sitting still again, with his little head 
perked on one side. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Timmy,” she said, a little 
piteously..‘‘I can’t ’elp it, Timmy, really I can’t. If anyone ’ad 
told me that I wouldn’t miss my Ernie I’d ’ave said they were 
lying. Yes, lying, that I would. Oh, Tim, Tim, whatever shall 
I do?” 

She lifted the cage by the ring at the top and took it back 
to the window. After she had hung it on its hook—the hook that 
Ernie had fixed for her—she went over to a shelf and took an 
old cardboard box of mending materials. From a drawer she 
took a bundle of socks, and sat down to darn them. Such big 
holes in all of them. If only they’d had more socks and could 
change them more often, they’d be much easier to mend: ~, 

After a while she heard somebody calling. It was Mrs. Smit: 
from next door. She went into the back yard. Mrs. Smith was 
holding a cup and saucer in her hand. 

“I was just making meself a cup of tea,” she said, ‘‘and 
thought you might like a cup. Seems a shame to make it just 
for one and I don’t think you ‘ave no ’eart for doin’ much, 
yourself.” - 

She handed the cup and saucer over the low fence and Mrs. 
Hudson took it with a trembling hand. She felt unable to speak. 
She wanted to scream out at Mrs. Smith, “I know what you’re 
thinking. You think I’m upset about my Ernie—but I ain’t, 
I ain’t, I tell you. I don’t miss ’im a bit, not a bit. I ain’t cried 
once, and that’s the Gawd’s truth, and may ’E forgive me for 
being a wicked woman.” 

Instead, she said thank you, and turning her head away 
sharply, she took the tea indoors. 

“Pore old thing,” said Mrs. Smith. “Proper cut up, she is. 
Don’t seem able to speak to no one.” 

Mrs. Hudson put the tea on the table and stood still for a 
moment. It was too hard, too hard. She just couldn’t go on. 
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She must tell them, the boys, Mrs. Smith, the neighbours 
across the street, tell them the truth. The strain was too much 
to bear. “I’m a wicked woman not to miss ’im, and I’m wicked 
too for pretending that I do. Yet what would my Ernie think if 
people knew I didn’t miss ’im ? Break ’is ’eart, it would. Such a 
good boy, and always my favourite. And no wonder, do any- 
thing for me ’e would... .”’ 

She picked up the cup with a trembling hand and began to 
drink the tea. Hot it was, and very strong and she felt herself 
gathering strength as she drank it. No, nobody must know, 
she thought. For Ernie’s sake, nobody must know. It would 
kill him to know she didn’t care. 

Then she realised how her thoughts were rambling on. Kill 
him ? When he was dead already? Silly. She felt she had been 
foolish and a little grin spread over her face. Then she looked 
round sharply in case anyone should have seen. Of course 
they hadn’t. There was only Timmy there and he was ashamed 
of ‘her anyway. 

She finished the tea and carried the cup and saucer to the 
scullery. One of the boys could hand it back later. She felt she 
couldn’t face Mrs. Smith again in spite of her kindness. 

She went on with her mending, drawing the threads back 
and forwards and filling up the enormous holes. Her back 
ached a little but she must go on with the mending. What else 
could she do?’ With this lump in her chest she had no heart for 
anything more active. Perhaps when it had gone she would 
turn out all the rooms and make the place look nice. Perhaps 
one of the boys would put a bit of paint on the doors and help 
her to shift the furniture round a bit. She couldn’t buy new, but 
even changing the place round made things look fresher. 

Her mind moved gently along, and her fingers moved too 
and fro, and soon, in the quietness, she was hardly conscious 
of anything except the moving wool in front of her. Suddenly 
the silence was rent by a loud screech from the canary. A cat 
had crept through the window and had sprung at the cage. 
Mrs. Hudson leapt to her feet and the cat rushed away, but 
she had not seen it. Her mind had gone back to another day 
when she had heard a screech like that—just as sudden and 
shattering. She could see it all happening again. Her little 
Ernie—in petticoats and with the long curls which she cared 
for ‘so lovingly, had climbed on to the chicken shed, and clam- 
bering over the rubbish on the top of it had suddenly lost his 
footing. As he fell, a young’ woman in the next yard had 
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screamed and Mrs. Hudson had rushed out in time to see him 
crash on to the path. “Oh, Ernie, Ernie. My baby !’’ She had 
picked him up and had run into the house with him, not hurt 
but badly frightened. But she had never forgotten the hideous- 
ness of the shock as she saw his little body fall on the path face 
downward. She had heard that woman’s scream in her head for 
weeks afterwards. 

In her half-somnolent state, the screech of Timmy’s had been 
just that same cry of alarm. Again she saw the baby figure on 
the ground. ‘‘Ernie, Ernie,” she cried. “My baby!’ 

Timmy fluttered in his cage and slowly she realised where 
she was. And it dawned upon her that there was no Ernie. 
Never again would he need her to run to his help. Never again 
would she hear his voice, with the chuckle in it, telling her of 
some boyish scrape. ‘‘Eh, mum, d’you know what my teacher 
said... .?’’ Never again see the freckles that swept across his 
cheeks, always reminding her of a field of buttercups she had 
seen as a child on an “‘outing.’’ She never knew why, but 
whenever she looked at that spray of golden dots across his face 
she remembered that field—a big field, not filled with butter- 
cups, only just that wide sweep of them... . 

She pressed her hand to her mouth as realisation came upon 
her and she grasped the back of a chair. Then her knees began 
to tremble and she sank on to the floor, her head on the old 
armchair. She trembled and shook and then her body was con- 
vulsed with weeping. “Ernie, Ernie, come back. Come back to 
your old mother. I can’t live without you—my baby, you was. 
Remember all I did for you, ’ow I carried you to the ’orspital, 
took care of you I did . . your little dragging feet, too big 
to carry, they said you was, Come back to your old mum, 
Ernie. Always a good boy /. . you can’t leave ’er like this... .”’ 

She crouched there, shaking with sobs, one hand clutching 
the arm of the chair, the other pressed to the lump in her chest. 
And as she pressed, she felt it dissolve beneath her fingers as 
though it were a pool of tears evaporating. Suddenly Timmy, 
his fright forgotten, burst into a loud chirrup of song. 

She lifted her head. What was this? She was crying? Cry- 
ing ? But what for? She didn’t miss her Ernie? Then why was 
she crying? Miss him? Of course she missed him—why she 
couldn’t live without him. Then she wasn’t a wicked woman at 
all—not wicked at all. Her grief tore at her with a searing pain 
and she dropped her head into her hands. ‘‘Thank Gawd, thank 
Gawd, thank Gawd,” was all she could say. 





a 





ANONYMOUS 


Prison Papers (II) 


(This account of his prison experiences by a young Hungarian 
Communist has to remain anonymous for reasons which the 
text makes obvious.—Ep.) 


On the third day I was guided before the examining judge. 
He spoke with me quite courteously and tried to distort my 
‘‘crime’’ into anti-semitic directions. Later I heard that he is 
keen on this idea. After the examination I went first to take a 
walk. It was terribly unnerving for the first time. Roundabout, 
a man before me, another behind me: I felt like in a tread-mill. 
I wanted to leap out of the file and run away. I almost hailed 
the end. Joe laughed when I told him that. He told me: ‘You'll 
get used to it quickly.” True, the second time it was much 
easier. Sometimes it began to scare me again, then I tried to 
count the circles; I gave the first circle to the walker before me; 
this small black one will be the second, the smuggler there the 
third, and so on. Then I counted the steps, I measured the 
court in breadth and length, I added the pace into miles and | 
put it together: where should I arrive with such a walk? Late 
I dropped this method too; I simply enjoyed the rhythm of 
ene the beams of the early sun. It shone above the roofs 
only inthe morning, but it warmed our court in the afternoon. 
Sometimes terrible heat grew there in the five floors’ deep pit. 
Jf course we were not allowed to put down our coats, surely 
for moral’s sake! Walks had one precious element: we could 
‘‘wire’’ excellently with my friends on the stairs. There was a 
friend of mine in the cell opposite mine. When we were guarded 
by the benevolent guards, we could go behind each other; then 
we talked till they roared at us. When the fat guard was on 
service, we often sent fruits, cakes and other “‘luxuries’’ to 
each other. 

I easily got on good terms with the fat old attendant; Com- 
munists are usually liked by them, for they are ordinarily clean 
and have no troubles with the discipline. He often stood at the 
door of my cell and chatted with us, asked advice about his 
petty doings. The other one, the smallish black fellow seemed 
first to be a ‘‘boor,’’ but later he got tamed too. He was fond 
of debating with us; he was afraid of Communism on account 
of his small cottage in the suburbs. Still he knew that great 
part of the guards sympathised with us. 
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The day after Joe’s departure brought me a new fellow- 
prisoner. He had a Tartar face; the queerest thing on his face 
was his beard: it came out in black stubbles around his mouth 
in a regular circle, and outside this zone his cheeks were smooth 
like a child’s skin. He was very much afraid, for he got into 
trouble against his will. He was brought there from a country 
town, .where he was mixed in a terrorist plot of some anar- 
chist fellows. During the two days we were together, he spoke 
much about himself. He was an unemployed motor-driver; he 
had lived for two years at his father’s with his whole family. 
He told me: “If I didn’t have a family, Pd be a Communist 
sure enough. But I’m afraid about them. Still I’m a conscious 
proletarian and you can count on me when there’ll be any need. 
It can’t go on long like this!” He related much about his 
soldier’s experiences in the great war; he could narrate excel- 
lently his humorous and often very comical adventures. He could 
see the earnest side of the war too; still he maintained the popu- 
lar view, that the war was the cause of every ill. I enlightened 
him about the reality of it, that the war was only a symptom 
of the crisis. He understood me quickly. It was rather a pleasure 
to listen how logically did he work himself up to this thought. 
I had to perceive again the clearer and simpler way of thinking 
proletarians have; they understand conspicuous things a hun- 
dred times easier than intellectuals. I felt in him the first time 
that unveiled sympathy the conscious proletarians feel for 
Communists. 

Long days followed in a‘file, moving in the same way, but 
not unbearably. I lived by a regular division of time; my chief 
pastimes were reading, writing and walking. Only one incident 
broke this continuity: the trial of my parents about freeing me, 
deposing a caution-sum. When the advocate told me in a sure 
voice: ‘‘You will be at home to-morrow,” I was quite taken 
aback. Something protested in me: not yet! I felt I was not 
yet strong enough to face the outside world; I did not want to 
get out like that, alone. The others quieted me: it is quite im- 
probable to get out, especially for a political prisoner. I anchored 
myself in this, so it caused me no emotion when I-heard that 
the petition was refused. Perhaps this was the deepest point 
of my depression that followed, as a reaction, the procedures-of 
the police. I was not shattered either in my convictions or in 
my resoluteness,- but I strongly felt—though rather subcon- 
sciously—the effects of my bourgeois education. I lived under a 
glass-bell in relation with the outside world—still I had to feet 
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1 saw, that communist living is also determined, full of norms 
like the other—but they are also natural and unconscious for 
those who live inside it. And I could feel this form of living 
so boundless, so free and open, that I understood how one 
could become a revolutionary. Especially those who live natur- 
ally in this new frame, it must seem limitlessly free, in contrast 
with the old one, with its bars and formalisms. Those, who 
will be born into it, will feel the form, but transitional men like 
us can feel only the relativity: the dialectical counterpart of all 
our fettering facts of the old life, be it this of a proletarian or 
that of a bourgeois. - 

Besides, I guessed, that prison is not so important an event 
in the proletarian life as in mine: After unemployment and 
tooth-and-nail fight for existence some months are often a re- 
lease, a holiday. ‘‘Prison is the communist university,” told 
me one of my companions. True, they are learning very much 
there—like me—and they have time to study other sciences too; 
the Red Help provides books for them in considerable number. 

Proletarian life is quite different from ours, incredibly dif- 
ferent from our own imaginings; we never experienced the real, 
food-wishing hunger—we knew only the sexual hunger in our 
bourgeois life. Hunger, not during hours, but days, as Jack 
London has described it. Prison is not such a big curvature 
of the lifetime for proletarians. This explains perhaps their 
hardness, their endurance of flogging, of prison and the lack 
of women during the long long months, often years. 

The most awful suffering, the superhuman trial is the sexual 
famine. The four walls accentuate the sexual fancy and drive 
the weak, underfed men into an impossible state: the severe 
and mean orders only make it worse. The cruellest malice is 
the written paragraph: ‘‘Masturbation, as damaging and base 
deed, is strictly forbidden.” I ever wondered over it, what could 
be the opinion of the miserable creatures who are sentenced for 
eight or ten years?. .. 

My next companion was only two days long with me; but 
these two days were very memorable. He was no young man, 
about his thirty-fifth year; a small, black fellow, with a slightly 
Jewish countenance. But I never saw a harder, more steely 
strength than his. He told me that he was beaten to uncon- 
sciousness and he was in the police hospital for a fortnight. 
But he did not “‘spit.’? He was an active party member already 
at the time of the proletarian dictatorship. I got a new picture 
about these times, through his words. He partook in the cam- 
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paign of the Red Army—he spoke about the grenades filled 
with sand, and officers making sabotage against the proletarian 


-army; I understood now, what does it really mean: to have a 


determined viewpoint of life, to have a ‘“‘Weltanschauung.”’ 
And finally, what does it mean: to be a real Communist—that 
means a form of living in itself. He was originally an intellec- 
tual, but during his fighting years he became fully a proletarian 
warrior. Every word of him showed unity, security in himself. 
He was no fanatic; he let me feel the grade of clear sight that 
comes of really living one’s way of thinking—but he accepted 
fight as well, when it came to be necessary. I had to feel then— 
and I often felt it since then—that I could not be so unified, 
with the proletariat, as he. An ally, a sincere friend—but l 
cannot melt into it. My twofold being: my bourgeois past and 
my revolutionary present will always have their traces. My 
revolution is rather a negiation—a negation against my former 
frames. His revolt is something positive, goals and interests do 
live in him really. I am already through the doubts now, but 
still far from that determination. 

Also my profoundest combating experience happened in con- 
nection with him: the hunger strike. He already knew at his 
arrival, that the party secretariat was captured. In the afternoon 
walk I got the ‘‘wireless’’: “Hunger strike protest !’’ I already 
heard about it, but I did not know what does it really mean. And 
it was an excellent occurrence to be together with an experi- 
enced illegal fighter; he was even a helper against my own self, 
for I had a subconscious feeling of possible hardships; my 
bourgeois self worried in me. Again, were I alone, I am not 
quite sure about the rightness of my behaviour, in the Com- 
munist sense. But now I gould look only forward—lI felt just 
at the beginning, that this! will be the real trial. Just the hun- 
gering meant me nothing.’ The hundreds of prisoners, who do 
the same in the whole country: this thought oppressed the 
slight physical discomfort. It was not an easy task, but I began 
and finished it as well. I had to. I remembered the words of 
my father: “Behave yourself gentleman like!’’ Now I did 
so—according to my own creed. The case was not a simple 
one; on the second day of the hunger strike we were carried 
to the New Prison. Some of us did not hold the strike, they 
were left behind. But we were together during the “voyage” 
and we had plenty of time to talk. It was a strange feeling 
when the car carried us away from the old prison and we knew 
but vaguely, where to. We heard much good and more bad 
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about the New Prison. We got there into a new order: at the 
beginning we were searched through and all strings, belts, were 
taken from us. But we stood more than an hour on the corridor 
and we could treat every subject we had common. We were 
gay and strong. In the bath we heard that hunger strike goes 
there too. I was guided to the fourth floor; a dog-faced, lean, 
angry guard received me. Also he searched me through and 
shook his head when he heard that I am university student. I 
did not accept the soup they gave me and he got then very 
angry. He threw the bowl cursing on my table and banged the 
door shouting: ‘‘Well, Mr. Student . . . now you can think 
over what you want P’ 

On the third day of the strike I already felt the effect of 
hunger. Not that I was hungry; only a general slackness cap- 
tured me, especially on the walk. We walked here only half 
as long as in the old prison, only twenty minutes, but also this 
seemed me very very long. I walked mechanically, I had to 
think how to put one foot before the other. Still I was glad, 
for I found an acquaintance: Francis, whose name I have heard 
by the ‘‘wireless,’? on that memorable day. We smiled across 
to each other and this consent created an immediate feeling of 
good between us. 

Next day I took up connections with my neighbour in the 
left-side cell. In the old prison I already learned the Morse- 
alphabet used by Communists; but till now I had not yet 
wired with it. Here in this prison the central heating tubes went 
through every cell from one to the other and they offered an 
excellent communication by knobbing them with a piece of 
wood or with a button. 

On this day we heard that the two leaders of our party were 
condemned to death. 

On the same day all Communist prisoners were guided before 
the governor. He hold a nice speech—he stated, that he is 
tasting the food every day, so it cannot be disgusting for us. 
He does not know, why would not we eat it; this is contrary 
to prison orders; if we shall not begin eating latest to-morrow 
morning, we all shall get punishment for it. Great knocking 
began on the pipes this afternoon; we hold quite a meeting, 
all floors were in feverish talk; finally we resolved to finish the 
hunger strike this evening. Its reason was finished, for against 
all open and secret protest, the two leaders were hanged on this 
very afternoon. ... 

(To be concluded.) 





As We See It 


HE war in Ethiopia is as harmless as child’s play compared 

with the war which is being waged upon the innocent and 
defenceless people of this country by unsystematised and un- 
restricted road traffic. That sweeping assertion is made in a 
statement on ‘‘the massacre on the roads” issued by the Man- 
chester Trades Council last December. It is backed by statistics. 
During the fifteen years ending December, 1934, there were 
74,284 persons killed and 1,832,864 injured on the roads of 
Great Britain, and for the year ending December 31st, 1934, 
there were 7,343 killed and 231,603 injured. The total for the 
fifteen years included children under fifteen years of age, of 
whom 18,400 were killed, and over 500,000 injured. ‘‘Generally 
speaking, taking the period as a whole referring to pedestrians 
alone, four-fifths of the victims were elderly people or young 
children—over fifty or under ten.’’ Naturally the Trades Coun- 
cil statement is mainly concerned with the economic effects of 
these killings and maimings upon the wage-workers, an aspect 
of the matter which has not hitherto received much attention. 
“If the worker is crippled by accident or disease, or rendered 
infirm, it means for him lessened earning capacity or no earning 
capacity at all. For him and for his wife and children this means 
a descent into the depths of want and privation. Nor is it only 
the killing of the breadwinner that entails heavy economic loss 
and disability on our class. In thousands of working-class 
families there are permanently crippled children and elderly 
folk who will have to be kept for the rest of their lives, due to 
road accidents.” 


HE Trades Council considers that the root of the trouble 

is that the streets and roads need a revolutionary adaptation 
to the revolution which has taken place in road transport. It 
notes that only 6 per cent. of the gross revenue from motor 
taxation was applied during 1934 to road improvements, and 
that we spent more in 1925 although motor taxation in 1934 
produced 450,000,000 more revenue than in 1925. The remedy 
suggested by the Manchester proletarians is that the Road Fund 
should be used for reshaping and transforming the roads and 
for compensation for accidents, and that the Insurance of 
Pedestrians Third-Party claims should be definitely legalised 
by the passing of the Road Traffic (Compensation of Accidents) 
Bill. They would make short work of the speed merchants by 
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fixing a speed limit of twenty miles per hour on, main tracks 
in all towns, reducing to ten miles round ‘corners and bends 
and not exceeding five miles in side streets not closed to motor 
traffic. These speed limit details they would have printed on 
every driving licence so as to impress upon the drivers their 
great responsibilities. The Victorians who insisted on the 
fencing of railways would not have tolerated the present state 
of affairs for five minutes. The roads are more frightfully 
dangerous to-day than unfenced railways. Thus the Manchester 
Trades Council which considers ‘‘it is time we were done with 
all this Belisha bunkum, and really serious safeguards and 
measures were instituted,” and calls on all workers to help to 
protect themselves and their families. 


E finished our first reading of Soviet Communism: A. 

New Civilisation (bespoke edition for trade unionists) with 
a feeling of elation. It seemed to us here was the Webbs’ 
masterpiece. We looked forward to the Labour Press hailing 
it with enthusiasm; quoting freely from it; urging their prole- 
tarian readers to make sure the work was accessible in every 
public library. Alack and alas! The job of reviewing the book 
in Labour’s 2,000,000 circulation Daily Herald (28/11/35) was 
given to Sir Walter Citrine ! And what a supercilious, damning- 
with-faint-praise essay he made of it. How’s this for a start? 
“There is scarcely a chapter which will not evoke criticism, 
both as to the accuracy of its facts and, more particularly, as 
to the interpretation which has been placed on them. No one 
has recognised more fully than the Webbs the need in such 
work for investigation of original material at the source, aided by 
skilled and entirely impartial assistance, as well as the meticu- 
lous checking of statements by personal contacts.’’ But—‘‘They 
like most visitors who have tried to penetrate the barrage of 
Soviet propaganda, have been hampered by the absence of 
familiarity with the Russian language and of that intimate 
knowledge of the lives of the people which can only be attained 
by long residence.’’ Those who read the Webbs’ account of how 
they compiled the material for this wonderful survey of the 
Soviet structure; of the checking and counter-checking of data; 
of the examination of hostile accounts, and interviews with 
opponents of the Soviet, will wonder to see this care so casually 
discounted. Right through his thousand words runs the 
dislike of Communism, biassing his judgment, and making 
him perhaps the unsafest person to entrust with the job of 
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introducing the book to the British working class. Here is his 
final knockout blow. Referring to the authors, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Br. Citrine says: ‘‘For them the supreme 
consideration is whether it is mechanically more efficient. to 
have an authoritarian State than freedom of thought for the 
masses. Altogether, there is much material in this book which 
goes far to justify the methods of Mussolini and Hitler, as 
well as those of the Soviet, although the Webbs make crystal- 
clear the complete difference of social purpose and the aim of 
the Soviet and Fascist systems.” Can you beat that? I am Sir 
Oracle; when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 


UT if the secretary of the T.U.C. is too biassed or too 

petty to realise the importance of this last great work of 
the Webbs, there are others who are without his limitations. 
One of them is Sir E. D. Simon, famous in the North for his 
capacity as a civic administrator, and of national renown as a 
housing expert. Tell it not in Gath: he is a Liberal. In the 
New Statesman (14/12/35) Sir Ernest writes a letter of more 
than a column in appreciation of Soviet Communism. “I have 
read what I could about the Russian experiment, but so far 
as I know there is nothing in the English language which 
even attempts the task which the Webbs have magnificently 
achieved: the task of analysing and explaining a new social, 
economic and political State of almost incredible complexity, |. 
variety and size. Only the Webbs could have succeeded, as 
they have done, in making it not only intelligible and con- 
vincing, but at the same time fascinating and even exciting 
reading. It stands out among the other books on Russia just 
as the Webbs’ History of Trade Unionism and Industrial 
Democracy, even after forty years, tower above all other books 
dealing with the same subject.” .. . “Can the Webbs’ account 
of Russia be trusted? Or have they been bewitched, and are 
they describing not what exists in Russia, but the ideal Socialist 
State which they have always wanted to see? I know no rational 
grounds for any such belief. The Webbs have proved them- 
selves over the last fifty years by far the most eminent socio- 
logical researchers in the English-speaking world. Their work 
on trade unions and co-operative societies, on local government 
and on poor law, is classical and of unchallenged authority. 
What they say about Russia must surely be accepted as being 
as close an approximation to the truth as human observers are 
capable of finding—until and unless it is shown to be wrong. 
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‘*, . . I believe this to be the most important book on political 
and economic matters which I have ever read. I believe it to 
be essential that we should try to understand what is being done 
in Russia, and that if the Webbs’ picture proves to be a true 
one, we should devote the whole of our energy to two things: 
‘first, to preserving our British democratic traditions of tolera- 
. tion, free discussion and political liberty, and, secondly, to the 
endeavour to remodel our economic system so as to secure the 
“advantages of the Russian system—the abolition of unemploy- 
ment, increased production, and, above all, equality of oppor- 
tunity for every individual.” 


HESE two opinions on the. Soviet system as described by 

Webbs are significant of much. On the one hand that of 
the broadminded liberal administrator who in his public-spirited 
desire to replace Britain has to admit ‘‘that our planning’ is a 
constant fight against vested interests,” and has realised at 
last, for example, that ‘‘the satisfactory rehousing of the people 
is thwarted at every turn by the dreary and unending fight 
against people whose personal interests would be damaged if 
we did the right thing’’; and sees in Communism the real 
setting in which noble planning is possible. On. the other that 
of the titular head of trade union officialdom, who is not pre- 
pared to accept any state of society in which his.trade union 
‘structure, devised for coping with capitalism, cannot remain 
unchanged; deluding himself and his followers that it is free 
trade unionism in spite of the existence of the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, 1927! 


UR view, as expressed in the December Adelphi, that 

Britain and France would speedily ‘arrange for an end 
to the Italo-Abyssinian war at the expense of the Ethiopians, 
was confirmed by the Hoare-Laval Peace Plan. It is true 
these gentlemen did not calculate on the indignation their 
little scheme would arouse in Great Britain. Because of it 
Sir Samuel had to be the scapegoat, and Laval only retained 
his job through French fear that his deposition would accen- 
tuate domestic troubles. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
indignation, we still hold the opinion that with minor 
modifications and cloaked in decorous phrases the plan 
for partitioning Ethiopia will be carried through. Mussolini 
has recognised that his dream of dominating Abyssinia 
cannot come true in face of the veto of an alarmed 
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British Imperialism, of climatic conditions, unforeseen 
geographical obstacles, and domestic economic stress. We 
judge he is ready to call off the campaign on conditions. On 


the other side are our ‘home-made imperialists satisfied that 


Britain’s control of the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
sources of the Nile is no longer in danger, are not averse to 
satisfying’ what they have described as Italy’s reasonable claims. 
We cannot discern any desire on their part to precipitate an 
internal crisis in Italy, or to aet against Mussolini in 1936 as 
they acted against Lenin after 1917. Therefore we see no hope 
of Ethiopia being permitted to remain an independent sovereign 
State. It is not pleasant to think that another imperialist deal will 
be carried through at the expense of one of the two remaining 
black kingdoms left in Africa. Especially after our national 
denunciations of aggression, and our national declamations on 
the sanctity of the League of Nations Covenant. But impe- 
rialism still holds the field and its inherent rascality is not 
obliterated because the League of Nations happens to be its 
necessary modern tool. 


HAT fact has never been faced by those who claimed that 

a League of capitalist nations could prevent injustice and 
maintain peace within capitalism. We never admitted the 
soundness of that claim in spite of Sir Norman Angell’s argu- 
ments. The Versailles Peace could not be stable because it con- 
tained obvious injustices, left important groups unsatisfied, 
and established economic absurdities to obstruct world pros- 
perity. Economic breakdowns were bound to accentuate irrita- 
tion and hostility between nations, and imperialism has re- 
mained dominant. It was inevitable that certain groups would 
eventually challenge the status quo by force of arms, and the 
Covenant, if it meant anything had to be used to protect the 
status quo. Economic sanctions against a strong offender must 
lead to military sanctions, and League members would have 
to help to suppress the aggressor by war, a fact the T.U.C. 
and L.P. cheerfully accepted. The old disastrous system of 
alliances and conflicting ambitions continue under the cloak 
of the League and it is moving towards the same old tragedy. 
We see no way of averting it except by a world of Socialist 
communities. That is why we consider the Socialists’ job is to 
work to make Britain one, and meanwhile to postpone war as 
long as is possible. 

POLITICUS. 
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JACK COMMON 
The Military Necessity of Pacifism 


INCE Italy began her deathless crawl on Addis Ababa, 

large sections of the British public have been stirred by a 
wave of pacifism. It is most notable in this country but I do 
not believe it is confined here. Probably in every nation there 
are numbers of people who no longer accept the ideologies of 
war, though in many of them their opinion is not permitted 
to be heard, and though in Britain there is great doubt as to 
whether when heard it has any permanent effect on the policy 
of the Government. So we may take it that practically every- 
where the decent, enlightened, conscious and progressive ele- 
ments in the various countries are sufficiently disillusioned 
about war to be attracted by pacifism. 

Yet, there’s no disguising it, pacifism is not very satisfactory. 
It suffers from many of the defects of Temperance. You don’t 
know whether the word Pacifist indicates that the wearer of 
it will refrain from all forms of war completely; whether’ he 
will not make the possession of the virtue of non-combattance 
a licence to prosecute class-egotism, precisely as a youth at a 
certain stage will stop smoking in order to feel exonerated in 
his dreams of lust; whether the fellow is really a martyr-seed 
or just intent on self-preservation. How can you tell? The 
harping on one virtue is always suspect. We know, for instance, 
that the temperance man is often a secret tippler who merely 
resents the expense of treating so inevitable in open drinking; 
that he abstains because he has a passion for concrete posses- 
sions and dislikes expenditure which does not add to the pile; 
that he is a woman fancier who has fallen for the female view 
of drink as Cupid’s rival; that he is a cheery lad enough but his 
stomach’s weak; that he is a man whose overmastering interest 
in some great cause has caused an atrophy of the more human 
attributes. I have met all these types of teetotaler and you have, 
I dare say. They are what you collect if you raise the single- 
ethic standard: Thou shalt not drink. Change it to ‘Thou shalt 
not fight,” and the response will be as miscellaneous. Some few 
will produce refinements on the commandment, and be plagued 
all their days to know at what remove murder becomes ethically 
harmless; the rest will reserve their pacific intent for one 
splendid splash in time of war. 
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And that alone would be something. Were we certain that 
whenever a war broke out there’d be a resolute body of en- 
lightened people set against it, then they would be the natural 
allies of Socialists, who are also against war for other reasons. 
Therefore pacifists who think of Socialism as essentially ideal- 
istic expect this sympathy. Sometimes they get it. For as indi- 
viduals some Socialists feel that pacifism marches well with 
their beliefs, some feel ill-at-ease with it. Socialist organisa- 
tions, however, in general leave it cold. In peace-time this is 
understandable. Pacifism is one of the many ideologies which 
seems to overlap the class divisions; it promises a unity of 
action among people who could not have any such thing if 
they remembered where they stood economically. Thus it 
achieves the same social effect, in peace-time, as national 
patriotism. It postpones a general recognition of the real cause 
of war, and so makes war certain. 

That is the theoretical objection to pacifism as a mass-move- 
ment. But when a war breaks out pacifists do not usually see 
themselves behaving like a mass-movement. They hope to 
achieve a multitude of individual protests and in such protests 
there is nothing inimical to Socialism. In fact, it would be 1914 
again with the conscientious objectors many times more 
numerous. 

In that lies a great illusion. 1914 can never come again. 
The technique of war has changed greatly even during this 
uneasy peace; and it will change more and with greater rapidity 
from the moment the second world war breaks out. Being a 
communal activity it is bound to reflect the general condition 
of the societies waging it; and if those societies contain a num- 
ber of elements which are unreliable from the military point 
of view, military preparations reflect that too. So war-resisters 
should know what kind of war it is they propose resisting. 
Now it is obvious that generally over the world democracy ‘has 
cbbed, so much in fact that most governments dread its return- 
ing flow which would be revolutionary now—as you can well 
see by giving half a thought to what this would mean in Ger- 
many, Italy, or in our own B.B.C. A democratic mass-war of 
the 1914-1918 pattern could not break out now except in its 
echo-form as a wave of revolutions. For the technique of 
handling masses properly, in war as in peace, belongs to 
Socialism ; which explains why the strategists of the Great War 
always got bogged as their armies got too big for them, though 
they brought off smali actions brightly enough. 
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No, to-day or to-morrow, whenever it is that the hour strikes, 
you'll find that the typical army is relatively small, expensively 
mechanised and preferably recruited from the best schools and 
the most reliable servants’ halls. Somewhat like the post- 
Trenchard police force. Many things combine to make such an 
army ‘‘just right.” For instance, the morale of the peoples 
is nowhere (except in Soviet Russia) as good as it was before 
the last war. Then the combattants could sit down to a long 
stalemate of trench warfare and blockade until the most starved 
side cracked. The crack takes the form of revolution and may 
spread from the most vanquished to the least vanquished like a 
plague. So even if any government did kid itself that it could get 
its war-aims believed in for four years of war pressure, it would 
fear a nemesis in the end. Besides there is the faith-shattering 
effect of aerial bombardment to look out for. Societies who 
regard common humanity contemptuously as ‘‘masses’’ are not 
free to devise protections for that humanity: the necessity lies 
the other way, and it is, to destroy what they do not hold 
precious. Now, governments cannot protect their populations, 
and they cannot end war, but they can for the time being make 
themselves independent of criticism from these ‘‘masses.’’ 

To that end, they will take care not to arm those sections of 
the population likely to be hostile to them. Not, of course, 
snowingly and all aware. The thing will present itself to them 
a simple question of military efficiency: the proved worth 
highly-trained mechanised units against slovenly ill-armed 
ordes. There will be conscription, as a valuable cohesive 
measure, but most of the conscripts will never touch a gun 
unless they are engaged on its manufacture. The aeroplanes, 
tanks, machine-guns and whatever new devilries come along 
will be given to proved and reliable folk, even as the micro- 
phone and the Press. From the others passive support of the 
war will be required, no more—how many will boggle at a 
mere ‘‘v’’ in their pacifism ? 

All this is very different from the war-time England we re- 
member. In those confident days, you were first invited to do 

your bit, and later ordered to do it or give a convincing reason 
why not. A convincing reason from the authorities’ point of 
view was a nonsensical or idealistic one. Thus, if you said you 
didn’t believe in killing because the Bible told you so, the 
p tribunal thought, he’s harmless, let him go. But if you said 
you wouldn’t fight in this war because it was a mere struggle 
of different sections of the propertied for the right of exploiting 
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labour, and you were one of the exploited, then you were in 
for a rough time of it. In either case, however, the effect of 1 
your individual protest, in so far as it had any, was due to it 
being handled by individualist machinery. Since then, the 
administration of the Means Test has been a lesson in the art 
of dealing with people you don’t care for. Against that, too, 
there have been any number of individua! protests—never heard 
of, apart from a few back streets and families with no influence. 
Mass protests, of course, are a different matter. 

This wasn’t all the choice you had at that time. There were 
thousands of people who had no intention of fighting and yet 
who never bore the conchy label. Among the middle-classes 
such people ‘‘used their influence” ; the working-class men also 
used theirs. So long as you belonged to one of the big T.U.s 
you had a good prospect of keeping out of the war as long as 
you wanted to. The Government of that day had enough in- 
stinct not to raise too much trouble against men who could 
return the trouble back. They didn’t want a lot of strikes, and 
the kind of war-resistance which was most dangerous to them 
was diverted harmlessly into the munition factories and asso- 
ciate establishments. That’s how it comes that in my family, 
never too strong for God or the King, the only war-casualty 
was a weak-minded cousin who got patriotism bad enough to 
set out for France but who also had bad feet, and dropped oy 
by the way. “Man, A would have got there alreet, if they’ 
given me a pony to ride, but A couldn’t waak it,” he used 
explain. 

There was a good deal of wisdom in this. For immediately 
after the war when all was set for trouble, the most dangerous 
proletarians were in the unions and without weapons; the 
weaponed men were in regiments outside the unions. They acted 
separately, and the English revolution never happened, though 
it turned up again as a kind of afterthought in a General Strike 
of 1926. But the Great War was conducted in a haze of illusion, 
and by a series of shifts improvised to meet unexpected con- 
tingencies. Nowadays we all know the pattern too well, or all 
think we do. The possible end is discernable in the probable 
beginning. There is not, and everyone knows it, the quantity 
of good faith which was abroad in 1914. The working class feel 
only so-so about their trades union’s chances of leading them 4 
to a better land, and the feeling is fairly widespread among | 
them that the parliamentary game is finished. The middle class 
contains a fairly large number of well-informed renegades. 
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Nonconformity, which used to be the under-coat of so many 
dissimilar varieties of party war-paint, has weakened. So you 
may expect now that those few shrill voices of conchies, full of 
disappointed anger at their own people for letting them down 
in a common idealism, will be replaced largely by better 
grounded objections. The tribunals would be lively this time. 
If they had them. But my guess is they won’t. 

The aim will be the general conscription of labour (probably 
not so-called). That is a permanent aim of class-states these 
days, as the unconscious compulsion of a shared ideology thins 
away, which becomes a crying need when they pass from eco- 
nomic rivalry to actual hostilities. Middle-class pacifists will 
find that this is what they have to oppose if they wish to oppose 
war; and they will find further that it cannot be opposed at all 
except by an out-and-out Socialism. They’ll be up against the 
old dilemma of the class-division which unity in the cause of 
peace seemed to obliterate: the issue will not be Peace or War 
but War or Revolution—a war not necessarily to be fought in 
personally, or a revolution aimed at your head. The confron- 
tation of such an issue would at once put nine-tenths of the 
amiable bourgeois progressives who at present are the bulwark 
of pacifism, right behind the guns. As for working-class objec- 
tors, it has to be remembered that this kind of conscription 
would very likely be brought in by a Labour Government, in 
conjunction with a big war loan, these measures to be entitled, 
“Sacrifice, Parts I. and II.’ It’s not to be expected that the 
country could trust a Conservative Government to get it 
properly on the go in the early stages of a war. 

Whatever Government it is, short of a revolutionary one, it 
is bound to follow the general drift of governments and ruling 
classes generally, and that is away from the people. The decay 
of religion means that ruling types are more and more cut 
off from the people they rule. They think of the people as 
‘“mass,’’ something hostile, alien, and contemptible; and from 
the moment when individualists cease to regard people as indi- 
viduals that social link is broken. Therefore internally their 
policies become defensive and repressive: in war their isolation 
and irresponsibility with regard to their own countrymen results 
eventually in the employment of ‘‘native’’ troops, negroes, 
Indians, &c., who now become more reliable than poor whites, 
Technically this is known as recruiting from the exterior pro- 
letariat when it is no longer possible to rely on the voluntary 
allegiance of the internal one. That, you’ll think, is looking 
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a long way ahead. Yet.one doesn’t know how quickly these 
things can speed up under the spur when it’s applied. It so 
happens that the governments in the greatest trouble recently 


have been without the resources of large colonial populations. , 


In Spain Moorish troops were used against the miners—is it 
unthinkable that Mussolini would use Askaris against Calab- 


rian labourers if they rose against him? In time we’ll reach . 


the position when for the rank-and-file there is no war worth 
fighting unless they are fond enough of fighting to think it a 
good way of earning one’s keep. The people who hold that 
view will be found among the tribes of the external proletariat, 


those who have been already idolised in a thousand best-sellers. ° 


In the proletariat proper there will be increasing apathy about 
it all, the permanent apathy which can easily be the prelude to 
permanent revolution. : i 

Now permanent revolution is, of course, a Socialist phrase. 
It is to be fostered by Socialism. Therefore, possibly, it is to 
the interest of Socialism to keep its adherents clear of war, to 
be pacifist in the interests of the new era. The trouble is, 
though, that Socialism is not a fixed scheme, complete with 
code, creed and ethics like one of the old religions. It is an 
interpretation of certain social pressures which are always liable 
to change in intensity and to produce a corresponding change 
in the philosophy-.which assesses them. It seems to me that 
there will be a point in the evolution of Socialism when. it 
becomes necessarily non-violent. But nobody who has any love 
for the poor can look forward to that day. For it is only under 
terrific social pressures that non-violence becomes. a necessity 
for the many, or for’ their church. You must not decorate any 
proposals of social change with fancy ethics. Wait until they 
are called for. So, if Socialism could come easily by the consent 
of all decent people, we should have it that way; if it could 
come swiftly by a series of sudden and sporadic revolutions, 
we'd have it like that; and if it can only be had by a long 
process of incubation among persecuted masses, then that is 
the way. Socialism cannot decide for peace or war by any 
abstract principle of right, but according to the necessity ruling. 
So it is quite possible you’ll find Socialists refusing to fight 
in Germany while their: comrades in Russia are fighting like 
hell. We know that non-violence is not the inevitable com- 
mandment for people who are creating a new world; it is 
learned in the day of bitter necessity, and unlearned as quickly 
when the social pressure lessens; that’s easy to be seen in the 
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history of Christianity which bred saints or bulldogs according 
to circumstances. 

‘Still you’ve only to watch the aeroplanes circling round on 
a bright day to realise the inevitability of pacifism for ground- 
lings. We can’t all go planing. Those who can, most likely 
will; for death is much in demand these days, and the air offers 
a‘death de luxe. And those who can’t afford it will be pacifists 
perforce, not in order to stop war, but because pacifism is as 
necessary to this war as a target to a rifle-range. From the air 
individuals are mass, and can be destroyed. But if ‘‘Thou Shalt 
Not Fight’? won’t stop war, what will? Well, when all the 
heavens are filled with destructive forces and every god’s a 
Moloch, they rage and cannot be reconciled; but there grows 
onthe ground the faith-formula of anew unity. A positive thing, 
not a ‘‘Thou Shalt Not.” Such a formula as will so faithfully 
reflect a condition common to multitudes of men that Chinese, 
Hindus, Glasgow Keelies, Men .of the Bronx, and Kaffir 
Jabourers of the Rand, will find it natural to their need. Now 
full Christianity in all its splendour of myth and parable and 
ethic cannot have that universal appeal. It is too concrete and 
over-imagined. Like the work of Beethoven or Shakespeare it 
is there for permanent reference, never to be imitated in detail. 
No, something bare and simple is the want, to be seed to all 
the unspoilt imaginations of an oppressed world. So we turn 
to. the faith which moves molehills, Christianity’s latest grand- 
child, Socialism, Communism, or X-ism (the becoming has no 
final name). This is a formula which already girdles the world. 
It will stop war by giving people a natural reason for being at 
peace with one another. There’s no other formula which does. 


Blast Furnace 


OAD-LIKE it squats on its foundations 
Despite its height. 
I stand prepared to guide the molten stream 
Spued from its belly in vile spasms. 
My heart is wrapped in iron. 
> I have washed my hands in iron. 
But my soul is a burnt-offering, 
Even as the rags of the dead 
Smouldering after an accident. 
J. H. WATSON. 
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American Notes 


YEAR ago, when I visited the United States, I was 
plunged straight into the Middle West: from which I 
emerged, only for a few brief days, into New England as a sort 
of finale. This year | find myself wandering about New England 
at the beginning, and I have time to sit up and take notice. 

To tell the truth, I have been compelled to sit up and take 
notice. For I have been staggered by the virulence of the oppo- 
sition to President Roosevelt which I have encountered in the 
New England States. I was completely unprepared for it. The 
crucial decision of the Supreme Court, promulgated on January 
6th, was welcomed here with positive jubilation. The simple 
abolition of ‘‘triple A’’—which means the whole financial struc- 
ture of the New Deal—was only rarely regarded as anything 
other than an unqualified triumph of sanity and common-sense. 
The short-sightedness of this attitude was, even to me, posi- 
tively alarming. For a parallel to the present condition of New 
England opinion we should have to go back, I fancy, to the 
Limehouse days of Mr. Lloyd George. What Mr. Lloyd George 
was then to Conservative opinion in England, Mr. Roosevelt 
is to-day to New England. 

But behind that, lies a portentous difference. In England if 
“diehard” opinion wanted to annihilate the social legislation 
of Lloyd George, it had to take upon itself the responsibility 
of so doing. It is that which gave and always will give the 
diehards pause in England. Not so in America. In America, 
Conservative opinion is essentially irresponsible. The Supreme 
Court is there to do the dirty work, and take the responsibility. 
It seems to me a very unhealthy condition of things: and one 
of which even progressive Americans are barely conscious. 
It is so natural to them that they take it for granted. 

And it is, I imagine, partly because of this that New Eng- 
land feels so little curiosity about opinion in the Middle West 
and the South. Here the parallel would be the relative indiffer- 
ence of the English South towards the conditions and opinion 
of the industrial North. But that would give only a faint index 
of the gulf of indifference that separates New England from 
the Middle West. I feel that I, who have spent a bare and busy 
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six weeks in the Middle West, know a good deal more about 
it than the average member of the upper middle class in New 
England, among whom my lot as a lecturer is chiefly cast. 

There is, in the Middle West, no such cleavage between the 
upper and lower middle class as exists in New England. I 
listen to the conversation between the ladies in the parlour-car 
between Boston and Newhaven, and it is mainly about ‘‘divi- 
dends’’—such and such a railway has declared an extra divi- 
dend. Not so in the Middle West. There is plenty of conversa- 
tion about money—far too much for my liking—but it is always 
about sales promotion: all the difference, in short, between 
entrepreneur and rentier capitalism. I am not particularly fond 
of either; but I have no doubt which is the expression of 
vitality. 

But to return to the Supreme Court decision. It strikes me as 
little short of appalling. It is not, essentially, a judicial decision 
at all. It is a quasi-legal decision on a vast and pregnant ques- 
tion of principle. The Supreme Court has decided that agricul- 
ture in the U.S.A. is not a national interest. Since one of the 
points of solid agreement reached of late years between Right 
and Left in England is that agriculture is a national interest, 
it seems almost fantastic that the responsibility of a decision in 
the contrary sense should be left to a bench of judges. As Judge 
Stone expressed it in the impressive minority judgment, there 
is no check on the decisions of the Supreme Court save their 
own sense of self-restraint. Salus populi, suprema lex. It is 
difficult to believe that any of the majority judges remembered 
this fundamental maxim, or wanted to. 

By their action, it seems to me, they have made the political 
situation in America perceptibly more dangerous than it was. 
They have precipitated the kind of potentialities of an unimag- 
inative Conservatism into solidity. Contemporaneous with that 
legalistic hardening of the total situation at one central point, 
comes the renewed drive of the preposterous Bonus campaign 
of the “Veterans.” Nobody seems to believe that Congress will 
put up any serious opposition to the inflated demands of this 
organised minority, claiming at one and the same time a 
monopoly of patriotism and a tremendous money reward for it, 
and breathing fire and slaughter against ‘‘the Reds.” There is 
a moment, as we all know, when quantitative differences become 
qualitative. The Bonus campaign is the most sinister form yet 
assumed by the American principle of “soaking” the State. 
Hitherto the practice has been pursued with cynicism. But the 
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“Veterans” go after their Bonus in the whole armour of 
righteousness—the only true patriots, the only 100 per cent. 
Americans, prepared as an obvious matter of moral duty to 
clean up the Reds en route. There is the potentiality of a vicious 
Fascism here; which could combine, only too easily, with the 
unimaginative rigidity of the Supreme Court—the sacrosanct 
custodians of primitive morality of unrestrained capitalism. 
J. M.M. 


Correspondence 


EAR SIR, 

I’ve only just—whose fault ?—come by Holdaway’s remarks 
in the December number, though I knew he’s been going on 
about me at lectures and things. I was horrified, of course. I knew 
Holdaway hated heresies. I knew he hunted heresies. I knew— 
we all know—that he worries an awful lot. But I didn’t know 
what his secret was. I didn’t know the orthodoxy, the thing he 
worried about and hunted for and concealed from us, all the 
time, was, really, just Redness, a sort of hygiene. No, I wasn’t 
on my “‘way to becoming a Red.” That wasn’t my pilgrimage 
at all. I'd been a Red. When I was an undergraduate, I was 
red enough for anything. That’s just as it should be. People 
are red when they’re worrying. Red’s the clearest colour and 
the hottest, the one you can’t miss. People see Red when they’re 
in a sweat. Painters with a low blood-pressure use a lot of red 
pigment. But what I’ve been up to, since I stopped worrying 
so much (we call it ‘‘nattering,’’ in Yorkshire), is real clarifi- 
cation. That is to say, I’ve been trying to get beyond seeking 
the mere contrast to myself. I’ve been looking for the thing l 
belonged to, all the time, whatever temperament I happened to 
be throwing at the particular moment. 

God, in fact .... But that’t enough about me, and God 
doesn’t really come in, here (that is to say, not more than 
everywhere else). The trouble is Holdaway. Or, rather, the 
trouble is Holdaway’s dialectic and the way it takes people in. 
It’s damnable. It’s all right in economics. For one thing, there's 
only Holdaway and Major Douglas who know about economics, 
so it does no harm. But now he’s left his last. He’s talking about 
human beings. 

And that’s something I know my stuff about. I know about 
abstracts and concretes, as well. Holdaway doesn’t. He puts 
Common Humanity and Individuality with capital letters and 
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calls them ‘‘delightful abstractions.’’ He puts class, class- 
exploitation, and class-struggle, with small letters and calls 
them “glaring facts.” 

As a matter of fact, I talked about ‘‘appetities, propensities, 
needs.” I didn’t ‘‘cite’’? any ‘‘acts’’? as ‘‘independent of the 
class-struggle.’’ But I will. I don’t know what Holdaway was 
like before he went in for dialectics, but I can imagine him 
banging his spoon on the tray of his baby-chair, and I shouldn’t 
think even Holdaway was very ‘heavily charged with social 
content’’ in those days. He may have been as precocious as all 
that, but I should think he was exercising his need to dominate 
and expressing things about his need to eat and reacting from his 
need to submit and preparing his mind and his muscles for 
the times when he would be needing to investigate, build, 
destroy and, maybe, make love. And I shouldn’t think he 
banged his spoon very differently from the Prince of Wales. 
If he did, it was a difference of Individuality, not Class. The 
fact that his spoon probably wasn’t such a posh spoon as the 
Prince’s has nothing to do with the essential nature of the 
individual human being. 

And I didn’t define that nature in anything like Holdaway’s 
phrase. I didn’t define it at all. The people capable of saying 
things like “a man is a being who must eat” are precisely the 
dialecticians. I didn’t even define ‘fa man” as “ʻa being who 
must eat, sleep, take shelter, make love, dominate, submit, in- 
vestigate, build and destroy.” There’s a lot more in men than 
that. I said “every man” was this, at least, before he entered 
into ‘‘class, class-exploitation, and class-struggle.’’ And, before 
even this, he’s a creature, with an immortal soul. And that 
doesn’t define him either. I won’t try to define him. I know too 
much about him. I also know too little about him. And I’m too 
fond of him. 

Perhaps, one of these days, when he can relax, for an hour 
or so, from his dialectics, Holdaway might just look at a man. 
I don’t mean Man. I mean a man. I fancy he’d get a shock. 
He might even prefer him to the laws of dialectics. 

Not that Marxian dialectics are the only brand. But they are 
the only brand that exist for their own sweet sake. The School- 
men studied dialectics. Dialectical sophistry used to be thought 
a prerogative of the Jesuits. But both the School and the Society 
of Jesus were concerned with men, with human and unique 
souls, with Salvation, ultimately with God. They had some- 
thing definite, in fact. They were trying to help this and that 
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particular homo sapiens to become a homo sanclus, not spinning 
ecstatically on the navels of their own abstraction. 

Holdaway’s homo dialecticus seems to be a person without 
body, soul or appetite. So you can’t either smack, save or starve 
him. I don’t know to what end he was created. I don’t even 
know who created him (unless it was Holdaway). So I can’t feel 
at all concerned whether he eats his caviare à la générale at the 
Ritz or his crust in the gutter. I don’t think he does eat. I don't 
believe he exists. RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


P.S.—Oh, dear! I do get hunted and hounded, these days! 
I’ve just read W. B. Wordsworth. I like him. But he hasn’t 
read me. I must assure him that, like my religion, my musical 
opinions are proper. I prefer, just as I ought, Mozart and Bach 
to Beethoven and Wagner. 1 dislike Wagner intensely (I like 
the phrase, “the plush-lined heaven of ‘Parsifal’ ’’—that's 
grand), and it was only as an ‘‘individualist’’ that I was calling 


him ‘‘great,’’? though I wouldn’t be so arrogant as to decide, with: 


Mr. Wordsworth, that he must now be hissing in hell. There 
was some antiphrase or irony, here (qualité: qu’on peut souvent 
supposer chez moi, says Léon Bloy), and Mr. Wordsworth 
hasn’t risen to it. All the same, I stick to the fact that Bach's 
music is pious, rather than religious, and that his Masses 
“sound faintly vulgar besides those of Palestrina.’’ This doesn’t 
hurt them as Music, only as Masses. I don’t think Mr. Words- 
worth distinguishes. Does he know about Mass? I mean, does 
he accept transubstantiation? And does he, then, really think 
that the musical austerity of the Mass is—why ‘‘was,’’ why 
always so space-time ?—due to a shortage of musical instru- 
ments? l believe he thinks that anything aspiring—‘‘religious 
in the highest sense of the word’’—will do. It won't. I agree, 
heartily, that the St. Matthew Passion, for ‘‘miracles of imag- 
inative insight’ (into what, though ?), will take some licking. 
But that’s not religion. It’s certainly not Divine Office. I think 
Mr. Wordsworth is guilty of the deadly error—common, to- 
day—of requiring art (Jacques Maritain’s phrase) ‘‘to provide 
the supersubstantial nourishment of man. And I resent his 
using ‘‘pious’’ as a term of abuse. I didn’t. Still, as I say, I did 
like the article. It wasn’t daft, like Holdaway’s. 


EAR SIR, 
J.D.’s theory, as quoted by Middleton Murry, seems to 
be the old, old story that there is no real proletariat in England, 
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or that there is no mass of propertyless saints. That is true. 
But there is a mass of propertyless human beings who are 
neither wholly good or evil, dynamic or static. Their poverty 
is the true lead to abolish the capitalism that makes them im- 
poverished and propertyless. 

They are not aware of their poverty, their status or of any 
Socialist possibility. They are just human, busily adapting 
themselves to circumstances. 

Twenty centuries of Christian dictatorship and enforced 
Biblical teaching have not made them Christians. Three hun- 
dred years of smash and grab capitalism have not made them 
capitalists or even bourgeois-minded or steeped in bourgeois 
morality, because they have never had any bourgeois teaching, 
only slave teaching. 

The bourgeois teaching teaches the bourgeois to rule. To 
acquire money to invest for profit, to possess and rule the prole- 
tariat. The proletariat are not taught to rule. They spend as 
they acquire, and thus polarise the bourgeois who acquire to 
increase. 

They have no tradition as rulers, no teaching to be rulers, 
thus no dynamic to be rulers. How can you expect the inter- 
national proletarian class, centuries old as a slave class, to have 
a dynamic of a ruling class? It is impossible. The Russian 
proletariat had to be taught how to rule themselves, and Tey. 
are still at school. 

- The dynamic of a proletarian dictatorship lies in the existence 
of a proletarian slave mass and its lead without leaders. Class- 
conscious folk and intellectuals that come into possession of, 
themselves are as a rule a very sensitive type, and because of 
their very sensitiveness and new awareness they exaggerate the 
reactions of the slave mass to their environments. The sensi- 
tives are goaded by their slave existence and demand release 
double quick and hang their sensitive sufferings on to the dulled 
mass who regard their slave existence as normal. J.D. follows 
suit. 

These intellectuals cannot see that just as their own sensi- 
tiveness makes them apart from the mass and they cannot get. 
back to it, so does the proletariat’s normal density keep it apart 
from the intellectual sensitives; and never shall the twain truly 
join. 

This intellectual fringe that the proletariat looses from its 
mass is like the scum on soup or broth that boils up first and 
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slithers over the saucepan’s side. It is good food and wasted 
by being on the top. But the true essence and food value is still 
there in plenty and a good cook allows for this waste. So does 
a Marxian. The real value still remains. 

The Adelphi Centre will collect these classless sensitives who 
will fraternise with the petty bourgeois intellectuals and thus 
their sanity will be retained. 

But how can the bourgeois and these sensitives out casted 
from the proletariat erect a bridge whereby they can reach the 
normal nonchalant proletarian ? 

How can they understand the thoughts and lives of those 
they desire to help when their very consciousnesses are poles 
apart? How can their religion do it when its revelation is so 
specifically different to theirs, even if they have any at all? 

Can any bridge be erected to connect the bourgeois and 
proletariat ? 

W. BROWN. 


EAR SIR, 

Since I am writing you in any case, I may as well draw 
attention to an error in your January issue, in the review of ‘‘No 
Mean City.” 

I quote: ‘‘When is a hoose not a house? The regional 
answer is when it stands ° the Gorbals Slum and is that type 
of residence known as a single end, namely a single room and 
kitchen; both apartments fitted with cavity beds and served, 
in common with sundry other similar suites, by a, more on 
less, nearby landing-closet.’’ 

This is not a single-end at all. This is a two-apartment house, 
the commonest type of proletarian dwelling in Scotland. The 
sweet single-end is one apartment, and one only. It is usually 
the centre house in a three or four house landing, the others 
being two-apartment houses. It is not always the centre house, 
however, and perhaps sometimes there is more than one single- 
end on a landing. 

Within the four walls of this space (perhaps 12 feet square) 
the family has its whole existence. 

Briefly, a single-end is one apartment, not two as described 
by your reviewer. 

Incidentally, I have a very different opinion of the book from 
his, but that has nothing to do with the case. 

J. STIRLING. 


Anarchy on the Whelk-Stall 


T’S a curious thing, but a man has only so much incredulity 

to his name. If he splashes it here, he hasn’t got it for there: 
so a flash of the fine old sardonic must always be paid for by 
an attack of the gapes. That must be why people who dare to 
know the whole withering truth about their fellow-men are such 
push-overs for the master-banker theory; or why, taking it in 
reverso, we tend to distrust a fellow who talks about brotherly 
love until we find out whether his hate is a healthy one for to 
have. These thoughts came to me already salted and vinegared 
the other day while I was watching some bold business men 
losing’ quids in a fruit machine. They looked so villainous, and 
yet so hopeful—it was a teasing sight. The nearest mathemati- 
cian—the one they sell their dud stocks to—could have told 
them at once they were bound to lose if they played long 
enough. They wouldn’t have listened, though; not them. Far 
better to revel in gamblers’ innocence, which is a special sort, 
reserved for somewhat crusted lads like these. 

It works itself out fairly evenly as a rule. In a big city like 
London, for instance, practically every racket you see going on 
is somebody’s loaded dice and somebody else’s drop o’ day- 
dream. You can usually balance your scorns and follies alright 
unless you’re unreasonable enough to have sunk the whole of 
your belief like a plummet far beneath the gentle kiss-and-come- 
again wavelets on the social surface. People of strong, dark 
faiths, like me and perhaps you, who have watched the dialectic 
weaving mystically and seen god in his gutter, are always being 
overcome by the general incredibility of matters. We know that 
cities should be real, if anything is, in the year one of the reign 
of Edward the Eighth. Yet it’s hard to concentrate on, as you 
pad the pavements and everything suggests a mad _ hatter’s 
metropolis, all plate-glass and price-tickets, emporium without 
end. Up and down you go, crowds before you, crowds behind 
you. There’s millions here, but they are not here to meet and 
mingle, no fear. That’s not the purpose. The long streets stretch 
like alleys in an aquarium, their lit tanks showing off corsets 
and costumes, cars and pipes, and pyjamas, miles of them, the 
trawlings of such a sea as never was. It’s a Sargasso of sales- 
manship. And for all this there’s a reason: it’s not sheer sur- 
realism. The whole shoot is all so that the oofier of the trailing 
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herd can get themselves properly kite-tailed with possessions. 
Incredible reason! Imagine some little laddie of the year 2,000, 
asking his teacher what was the chief grace of that great city— 
‘Civility to customers, comrade,” says the teacher, trying 
to be fair. 

Now turn back a leaf. Some few hundred years ago, you'd 
have found the, town amazingly battlemented and spired. 
Hardly a price-ticket in the place but coat-armour and symbols. 
all the go. Rank was then the guinea-stamp, and the local 
hard-faced men competed like mad for another quartering on 
their heraldic waistcoats, for a lion rampant to stick above the 
portcullis of their maisonettes. What things cost was nobody’s. 
business, but where a man stood in the social hierarchy—that 
was what you wanted to hang out on the streets. Some of these 
symbols are left yet, enough to give you an idea. There’s the 
three gold balls of the Medicis; the Lamb and Flag of the law; 
the.arms of some pubs not yet smoothed into monotony by the 
brewer’s amalgamations. These are vestigial, but in the day to 
which they really belong every kind of man who could get into. 
the public eye had to go about similarly placarded. You can 
bet the result was a mad town, like Pekin at its worst. 

Well, they changed it. The public eye suddenly began to see 
something different. It saw that everything was saleable, and 
that therefore a concourse of everything such as a city is, must 
be a flux of exchange values, drawn in a whirlpool about the 
magical figure of the tradesman. Thus we got this cosmopolis 
of commodities, of which the kings are ‘‘& Co.” And that must 
have seemed a great victory for realism. To shake off those 
humbugging abbots and earls who were pretending to echo on 
earth a heavenly hierarchy when in sober fact they were simply 
utilising the favourite superstitions of the people in order to 
have a monopoly of goods and credit, was an awakening. Some- 
body woke up from the medizval nightmare. Everything’s got 
its price now, so you know where you stand. Unfortunately men 
and women have too. And that’s incredible. Our streets are 
dominated by tailors and bankers and grocers, and the crowds 
who walk there are just as much bought and sold as the goods 
they stare at. What on earth, we think, have we been drinking 
to bring this anarchy of comestibles and conveniences leaping 
up at us. It’s a poverty-stricken housewife’s bad dream. Away 
with it, let’s have a city that celebrates the good people are to 
each other. Which: they are, mind you, though the present 
public eye has not seen it. *° THE SWEEPER-UP. 


REVIEWS 


SOVIET COMMUNISM: A NEW CIVILISATION? By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, 2 vols. (Longman’s Green) 35s. 

It is really impertinent to review this book unless one has the com- 
bined qualifications of an economist, a political scientist, a social 
historian, and a philosopher—unless, in other words, one is a Webb. 
Since the Webbs are unfortunately unique, most reviews of their 
book are likely to be partial and unfair. But one must do, the best oné 
.can. Many people have written about the Soviets—notably Mr. 
Brailsford, who has done so much brilliant work in so many fields— 
but it is safe to say that only the Webbs could have- produced such a 
massive and convincing survey as Soviet Communism. It is and will 
remain indispensable as a mine of information on everything to do 
with the structure of the Constitution, the economy, and the func- 
tioning of the executive and administrative organs in U.S.S.R. The 
lucidity with which they present their picture of the gigantic and com- 
plex organism; the thoroughness with which they have investigated 
its structure; the intellectual power which enables them to show it 
as an evolving organism; the sympathy, controlled by objectivity, 
which has revealed to them the spirit, or dynamic, within the forms 
~—all these qualities combined make the book a masterpiece, even 
when judged by their own standards. 

The U.S.S.R. appears in this book as a sort of pyramid, very 
broadly based on popular suffrage—therefore not an oligarchy, but 
yet not democratic in any hitherto accepted sense of the word. The 
. three sides of the pyramid are Man as Citizen, Man as Producer, and 
Man as Consumer. And the cohesive force which holds the vast and 
elaborate structure together, from its base in the innumerable fac- 
tory and village meetings to its apex in the Kremlin, is the Communist 
Party—a voluntary organisation which the Webbs frequently describe 
as representing ‘‘The Vocation of Leadership.’ Members of the 
Communist Party voluntarily accept a hard and laborious life: 
strictest obedience to Party decisions, limitation of income (the sur- 
plus going to Party funds), an exacting standard of personal morality, 
and harder work than their fellow-citizens. The Party numbers about 
two million, is continually ‘‘purging’’ its membership, and has a long 
list of candidates and probationers always ready and anxious to 
embrace its rigorous discipline. There are also about five million 
Young Communists, or Comsomols, of ages from fourteen to twenty- 
three. Though everyone counts for one and nobody for more than one 
in the Soviet economy, the members of.the Communist Party may 
well be called, to use the Webbs’ expression, a kind of ‘‘super 
citizens.” 

Towards the end of their book the authors suggest that what they 
have really been describing is the emergence of a new civilisation. 
Technically and culturally, over the whole Eurasian continent from 
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the Baltic to the Pacific and the Arctic to the Central Asian plains, 
with its many races and languages, the lives of the people are being 
transformed and remade according to deliberate plans and with a 
view to creating a society the like of which has never existed before. 
As observers of this process, our authors admit they are not without 
bias. ‘‘Who is?” they pertinently ask. Like all Socialists, they believe 
in the possibility and desirability of a non-acquisitive and classless 
society, and in the necessity of a planned economy. Therefore in this 
book they appear not merely as students of social forms but as advo- 
cates for a new civilisation. 

This does not mean, as some reviewers have unfairly implied, that 
they advocate the blind or wholesale adoption in toto or in detail of 
the Russian Soviet system by other nations desiring to move towards 
the same ultimate goal. No one understands more clearly than they 
that Russia is in a state of transition and evolution, and that the 
political and organisational forms they are studying are empirical 
and evolutionary and by no means static and final or possessed of 
absolute, intrinsic or universal value as modelis for other nations. 
Their appreciation of the special problems of the transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism in democratic countries is both shrewd and 
just; and their section on the contrasting policies of the Soviet 
Foreign Office and the Comintern is a very valuable contribution to 
clear thinking in Socialist politics. 

In their chapter on ‘‘Planned Production for Community Consump- 
tion’’ they not only describe the working of Gosplan but also refute 
with crushing effect the ‘‘orthodox’’ economic school which believes 
in the regulation of production by the price mechanism of a mythical 
‘‘free market.” Nevertheless, in spite of their unrivalled ability as 
students of social forms and their unimpeachable good sense as prac- 
tical politicians, we think there is one serious flaw in their equipment 
as Socialist propagandists. It lies in the fact that, being by nature 
endowed with the virtues of ‘‘super citizens,” they do not appreciate 
how exceptional those virtues are and that, except in very abnormal 
circumstances, the problem of creating them in any large mass of 
people is a very profound one. Since the necessary conditions exist 
in Russia, our authors are able to see there the success of a method 
operated by a band of ‘‘super citizens” (the Communist Party) which 
is rather like the Fabian method which has so far failed to produce 
Socialism in England. The Webbs, as natural born members of the 
aristocracy of ‘‘super citizens,” have not yet understood why 
Fabianism did not conquer England. We suggest that there are two 
reasons: first, the Fabians too modestly assumed that the virtues of 
“super citizenship’’ were as strong in others as in themselves; and 
second, they failed to understand the essential virtue of democracy. 
They are inclined to place too much faith in an intellectual élite and 
not enough in the average man. They make the double mistake of 
expecting both too much and not enough from average humanity. 

This criticism could best be elucidated by a thorough examination 
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of their remarks on intellectual freedom on pages 1040-1042. Space 
forbids that here, but the whole passage deserves careful study as an 
example of the way not to approach the problem. We can quote only 
its conclusion: 

“We do not suggest that nothing more is called for, in the 
way of freedom of utterance, than the limited opportunity for 
the intellectuals that we have adumbrated. . . . The feeling of 
the ordinary citizen—of the common man without intellectual 
pretensions—that he may without fear of prosecution or police 
oppression listen to what he chooses, say what he likes and pro- 
pose whatever occurs to him, is an element of his good life which 
is ultimately of considerable value (our italics) to the community. 
We may hopefully expect that, with the Soviet characteristic of 
universalism in all its administration, those in authority in 
U.S.S.R. will, in due season, take this view.” 


The italicised words (‘‘ultimately of considerable value’’) seem to us 
a remarkable example of understatement, but the whole section on 
intellectual freedom is even more unsatisfactory; and it leaves the 
reader convinced that the conversion of democracies like Britain, 
France, and U.S.A. to Communism—and the evolution of the 
U.S.S.R. itself towards the non-coercive society in which the State 
“withers away’’—will depend upon the solution of some very impor- 
tant problems which are not dreamt of in Fabian philosophy. 

RICHARD REES. 


ENGLISH FABRIC. By F. J. Harvey Darton (Newnes) ros. 6d. 
My first impression of English Fabric was the worst I got. Its 
} jacket shows the Cerne Giant with a plaid over his loins as he never 
"is in nature, or not yet, thanks be; and this, I thought, must surely 
indicate a work by some rootless rentier recording faint ecstasies in 
a fake countryside. I was wrong. The jacket is a publisher’s trick 
dictated by the morality of bookstall proprietors. Inside, the Giant 
gets his belongings back, and readers can sit down with the author 
again. 

In fact, it’s a fine book. It rambles along over a multitude of rural 
topics, treating each as they arise, and not as some fixed scheme 
would demand, or in accordance with the demands of a ‘‘crusade.”’ 
Thus you get the impression that it’s a legitimate overflow from Mr. 
Darton’s normal life, and not the stunt such books so often are 
nowadays. Because of that, perhaps, his observations are very exact, 
though he is probably not a Socialist in any deep sense, and is almost 
certainly bourgeois. Add to those disabilities that he lives in a part 
of the country which is being swept by the returning tides of urban 

settlers, and you'll see that it’s remarkable how he keeps his head. 
, He does, though. i 

“Alternatively, the well-to-do in a village might go and join in the 

games at the inn for themselves. But, once more, they are afraid: 
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afraid of being unable, without loss of ‘‘face,’’ to bridge the gulf 
of manners and familiarity, afraid of not knowing the language 
(literally), afraid of smells and dirt (but their cleanliness itself might 
carry a whoreson relish to the straightforward boor), afraid of the 
habitual use in speech of words they never use, their private argot 
being differently blasphemous, afraid lest, on the one hand, the ever- 
patient courtesy of the peasant may be a trap, or on the other 
hand, they themselves may be thought to presume on it; afraid of 
equality... .’’ That’s the basic situation ; here’s the spurious attempt 
to get round it: ‘‘At their best, these eulogists (of the pub) give a 
moment’s heartiness to the bar-parlour by loudly disdaining conven- 
tion . . . swallowing pints of beer . . . with what is called gusto, and 
calling for or leading songs of a song-book type. They depart in 
great good humour to spread the news of the perfect pub, and leave 
behind them a vague memory of ‘“‘thic funny foreigner that come 
here and stood drinks and wanted we to sing. .. .”’ 

I’ve quoted Mr. Darton on the inn first, because the inn question 
is the most obvious snag which the returning rentier population comes 
across. They are usually idle and important people with no relation 
to the soil on which they settle, and no real contact with the people 
they come among. The people who work for them do it in distant 
cities and colonies and industrial districts, without direction from 
them. Naturally the sense of their own irrelevance and the need of 
laying hold somewhere on reality drives these mock-squires to cap- 
ture and run all the village organisations and institutions. Some of 
the villagers accept this, or make a profit out of it; the tougher one 
retire to the tap-room to wait until the fever has died away again. 
So usually the one institution which remains uncaptured is the pub, 
because there the rentiers feel that the essentially alien life of the 
village is most concentrated and could easily become hostile, or, 
what’s more likely, expressed in vulgar humour and leg-pulling. And 
the result is, as Darton says, these people ‘‘have their own ‘Move- 
ments,’ which move nothing because they are not part of the life of 
their fellow-villagers. They do their good deeds as conscientiously as 
any Boy Scout but they do them from above, not from the midst... .”’ 

Therefore the actual labourers are left submerged and socially 
inarticulate under a pretentious structure erected supposedly for their 
own good. The falsification of institutions discredits all in turn, and 
makes the labourer free of them in his heart. ‘‘What the lower orders 
say without any reference to particular dogma—‘A pox o’ your 
churches,’ Elizabethanly. . . . The common country-folk are 
beginning to think them (churches), like a king and an hereditary 
peerage, no longer necessary—too expensive, in fact. (Loyalty to 
the monarchy would vanish—if it exists at all, as it is—the moment 
a King asked for more money for upkeep, or used monarchical powers 
for his own benefit).’’ So social service, a tyranny of kindness, has 
the’ effect: inevitable in a class-society of proletarianising what 
remains of the English peasantry—it is Worth noting that the result 
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is the same no matter whether the local bourgeoisie is affluent and 
amiable, or ‘‘ruined’’ and terrified. 

I have selected from Mr. Darton’s many discourses such points as 
make this essential matter clear, but you must not suppose that he 
has constructed his book out of such an argument. Really, he touches 
on hundreds of topics with a fairly equal touch; anything from sheep- 
rearing to shove-ha’penny he is good at. For instance, here is an 
interesting theory of his: ‘‘The peasants have become trilingual, not 
bilingual. They now all learn Uniform English (a term of convenience) 
at school, and use it for social intercourse of any ceremonial kind— 
with their equals among their superiors, and to their superiors upon 
“official” occasions. This tongue may have a slight tinge of dialect 
sound, but it is Uniform in grammar, and even dreadfully formal in 
choice of words. . . . In their own personal circles, however .. . the 
same people relapse into what cultured people would deem to be true 
dialect. And dialect it is, accurately enough; call it Dialect A... . 
But when you come to real intimacy, or to moments of passion, or 
to extreme hilarity, the older deep levels are reached, and even a 
resident in the district may not catch more than two words in five 
intelligently. .. . That, the true rustic speech, is still in constant use. 
But the well-educated person will seldom hear it. His own accent 
itself makes it disappear like a snail when its horns are approached. 
He will be given Dialect A, if he shows a desire for local colour.” 

That is excellently noted. One might add that it could not be true 
of speech if it were not true of the general life of the people, about 
which hardly anything is known except the resemblance their life has 
to that of the upper strata, and what they say to the gentleman when 
asked. Thus we assume that the social habits we are conscious of are 
the only social habits of importance, and when they are threatened 
as they are to-day we think that civilisation itself is in danger, and 
are left desperately defending myopia like a mad oculist grown too 
fond of the lens. 

Well, them’s my pickings, as the duchess said to the chorus-girl 
while idly twirling her tarara; the rest I leave to you, for you must 
get this book into your libraries somehow; it’s worth knowing. 

JACK COMMON. 


ALLEGRA. By Iris Origo (The Hogarth Press) 5s. net. 

It gives me an eerie feeling to reflect that Clara Mary Jane Clair- 
mont, the mother of Byron’s pathetic little daughter Allegra (whom this 
memoir truly and tenderly commemorates) lived to 1879. Allegra died 
at five years old; her mother lived to eighty-one. She was satirised by 
Thomas Love Peacock as a girl, and as an old woman by Harry 
James. She had strange fancies, as that Allegra had never died. 

I do not like “Claire.” Mary Wollstonecraft and her daughters 
Fanny Imlay and Mary Shelley—these belong to the blood-royal. I 
love them all. But Claire I cannot do with, until I begin to think of 
her living on alone, with her material comforts and her immaterial 
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dreams. Then, I am sorry for her. But one can be sorry for anybody: 
for oneself even. 

She was a frightening woman—one of the octopods. And that is 
why, when the story is truly told (as it is in this book), Byron comes 
out of it better than he is generally allowed to do. Since Claire had 
forced him into seducing her, he had reason to fear that Allegra 
would be used as a means of blackmailing him into continuing a 
relation with her mother. Claire was a formidable woman. In after 
years, when she came to England from Italy, she used to visit Mary 
Shelley at Field Place. 

“Don’t go, dear!’? Mary implored her daughter-in-law, before 
one of these visits. “Don’t leave me alone with her! she has 
been the bane of my life ever since I was three years old.” 

That was, we imagine, perfectly true. Byron was determined that 
she should not be the bane of his; and poor little Allegra had to suffer 
for it. The facsimile of her careful letter to her father from the con- 
vent of Bagnacavallo—Caro il mio Pappa—imploring a visit, wrings 
one’s heart. But the chances are that she was not unhappy. Children 
of four years old are infinitely adaptable ; and Shelley, who was really 
fond of her, reported that he did not think her strict obedience to the 
nuns ‘‘had been attained at the expense of much severity.” On such 
a matter Shelley’s word, after seeing the child, is worth a million of 
sentimental conjectures. He is, in the full sense, the hero of the story, 
which is, among other things, an admirable corrective for those 
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inclined to be impatient with him. J.-M. M. 
CLEAR HORIZON. By Dorothy Richardson (Duckworth) 7s. 6d. g 
THEG ~-cHILD. By Herbert Read (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 


FOOL‘, TER DAY. By Louis Marlow (Faber) 7s. 6d. 

AS I LAY Dvinc. By William Faulkner (Chatta and Windus) 7s. 6d. 

EVENTS IN THE EARLY LIFE OF ANTHONY PRICE. By Philip Henderson 
(Boriswood) 6s. 

MEN ADRIFT. By Anthony Bertram (Chapman and Hall) 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD SAVAGE. By Gwyn Jones (Gollancz) 8s. 6d. 

The only both genuine and successful highbrow entertainment (as 
usual, I use the term highbrow in a far from derogatory sense) in 
this batch is Miss Richardson’s Clear Horizon. This is the eleventh 
volume of the long novel whose title'is Pilgrimage, and which relates 
in the third person the story of Miriam Henderson from her 
eighteenth year. The first volume appeared in 1915, and initiated, as 
far as I am aware, the ‘‘stream-of-consciousness’’ method in fiction. 
It was, at first reading, a puzzle growing into a delight. Since then 
the delight has never faded, and it is very difficult to return to the 
state of mind in which it was puzzling. Is it at this date necessary 
to reiterate that Miss Richardson is a writer of genius? By genius I ~ 
understand the power to perceive the universe, including oneself, in 
a manner so personal and so detached as to have a universal truth; 
when joined with the power to communicate these perceptions in a 
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formal manner the creature becomes an important artist. Someone 
who has not read any Dorothy Richardson and wants to taste the 
dish had better start with the third volume, Honeycomb; it is less 
incomplete in itself than most; on no account begin with Revolving 
Lights, the most difficult. Miriam combines extreme independence 
and activity of mind with a strong religious instinct: her adoration 
of life—the life of the senses—amounts to mysticism. She is one of 
the few characters in fiction whom we can watch unfolding, develop- 
ing, learning by experience as people of strong character do, living 
her interior life with the intensity of a poet, her exterior life with the 
intensity of a passionate girl. In Clear Horizon she reaches a crucial 
stage: she believes herself to be with child by Hypo, a youngish relic 
of the nineteenth century, the scientist and philosopher of Becoming; 
she breaks off her long relationship with him because her adherence 
to the philosophy of Being, temperamental and consistent from her 
earliest years, now becomes explicit and therefore crystallised; and 
incidentally, she leaves her post as secretary to the Wimpole Street 
dentists. (This aspect of her life is rendered vividly in The Tunnel, 
oddly the best-known of her books.) Her passionate friendship with 
Amabel, begun in the preceding volume, here continues. The richness, 
the depth, the quality of Miss Richardson’s art, I cannot hope to 
convey. She most certainly is not everybody’s cup of tea; but for me 
she is, she is with Emily Bronté, with Keats’ letters, with Clare’s 
poems, with Kafka’s Aphorisms. She is extremely amusing in her 
portrayal of persons. 

It is hard on any book to be read and reviewed with Clear Horizon. 
Mr. Read has courageously attempted to express in myth, his views 
on life and art. His ‘‘Romance,’’ as he calls it, does not quite come 
off, partly because its form is imperfect, and partly because he does 
not seem to have made up his mind to go the whole hog: every now 
and then there are hints of dryness and satire which make tiny rents 
in the web of phantasy. I admire the attempt, because we are in need 
of myths; certain intuitions can only thus be expressed, and, in the 
absence of major poets (unless Yeats is major?) it is on good prose 
writers such as Mr. Read that we must rely. His hero wished ‘‘to 
escape from the sense of time, to live in the eternity of what he was 
accustomed to call ‘ the divine essence of things’. Many of us do. 
Nor is this wish identical with the desire to escape from life, because 
our deepest life, our truest self, is here and now, in eternity, it is 
into this that we wish to dive. Like many poets, Mr. Read conveys 
this sense of the divine essence of things most clearly when he lives 
for a moment intensely through his senses, as in some of the inci- 
dents of that lovely prose work In Retreat, and in the first part 
of The Green Child. But where he works through the intellect, 
the spell fails. . 

In Fool’s Quarter Day Mr. Marlow returns to the theme, so well 
treated in The Lion Took Fright, of the very young girl and the 
strength of ten which purity of heart gives her love. But the other 
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characters are shallowly studied, and the book makes slight and 
rather disagreeable impression. Nor is Mr. Falkner at his best. in 
As I Lay Dying. It is probably an early book, belatedly published 
over here. Faulkner fans will find it interesting because of its charac- 
teristic theme; but the spirit of place, the inextricable mingling of 
physical atmosphere with psychological situation, which is his out- 
standing talent, is wanting here. 

Events in the Early Life of Anthony Price is itself obviously a very 
early event. It has promise—the discomforts of a respectable home in 
which the parents dislike each other and the father’ becomes a 
drunkard are well sketched—but it is slight, immature, and in the 
parts concerning the youth’s amours, derives from fiction rather than 
from an imaginative interpretation of truth. 

Men Adrift is a pseudo-higHbrow novel of unconnected characters 
linked by revelation of the author’s methods of composing, in the 
Faux Monnaieurs manner, but heavily influenced by Virginia Woolf. 
Richard Savage is a historical novel about the eighteenth-century 
playwright of that name. Though not as stagey as the worst of its 
kind, its dialogue has that mixture of stiltedness and heartiness which 
makes such books difficult to read. E. B. C. JONES. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY: THE PRESS. By A. J. Cummings (The 
Bodley Head) 3s. 6d. 7 

Not very instructive, and only fitfully interesting. The author 
believes in the Press, the whole Press, and nothing but the Press, 
but fails to justify his belief in these pages. It must be comforting 
to feel that in the large our newspapers are truthful and reflect the 
opinions and desires of the public, comforting to all who believe in 
the existence of ‘‘the public.’’ Since there ain’t no sich beast, but 
instead an alignment of classes with antagonistic interests and 
opinions, a case based on the tacit acceptance of community of 
interest has little validity. 

The main argument is that State control of the Press is evil, and 
that freedom to influence opinion should be left in the hands of any- 
one who can find the means to exercise this freedom,:on the familiar 
plea that this form of private enterprise is for the general good. Some- 
what similar arguments were advanced in an earlier period to resist 
Factory Acts; nor can one perceive any ethical or material difference 
between freedom to suppress, magnify, or distort facts-and freedom 
to engage in industrial mass-murder. 

Mr. Cummings kindly voices his expectation that the Russian 
Press may yet become free of State control, and fails amazingly to 
see that in the wall-newspapers he commends there is already more 
“freedom of the Press” than in our own dear country. There is no 
corresponding outlet for proletarian opinion in Britain. Instead there 
are attempts to stamp out street-chalking, property laws against bill- 
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sticking, and no likelihood of the bosses permitting the institution of 
factory wall-newspapers in the near future. 

The root weakness of his position is that he assumes that we have 
freedom here now and that we have democracy, here now, whereas 
since democracy and Communism are one and freedom is a derivative 
from them, freedom is incompatible with the principles of indi- 
vidualism inherent in the author’s case: hence it is unimportant 
whether the Press in a capitalist country is controlled by Rotherbrook 

. or by “the State.” 

To the credit side place his chapter on War Propaganda, his recog- 
nition that the ‘‘free Press’? comes to heel when ‘‘the State’’ is 
menaced as abjectly as the most rigidly controlled organs of Authori- 
tarian States, and his rueful admission that the Press told lies during 
the War and on a few other significant occassions. 

JAMES STIRLING. 


EPILOGUE: A CRITICAL SUMMARY. Edited by Laura Riding (Constable) 
ws. 6d. 

This production, which is to appear twice yearly, has a good deal to 
recommend it. Published as a book, it is, in fact, a sort of cdterie 
magazine, presided over by Miss Laura Riding (who would certainly 
not accept this description of it), with the assistance of Mr. Robert 
Graves and a group of exceptionally intelligent people. One must 
welcome any serious collection of essays and poems which begins by 

pisie The Idea of God and goes on to the Cult of Failure, Ger- 
many, Poetry, Pictures, Photography and Films, and has something 
intelligent to say about all of them. One could perhaps call it the 
dialectical opposite of a newspaper, and this description Miss Riding 
might conceiyably accept. 

The unfortunate thing is that the contributors seem to need a 
sterilised atmosphere, almost a vacuum, in which to do their thinking. 
Thus everything that emerges has a curiously precious and hollow 
note. For example: 


“The nineteenth century was the last of the historical cen- 
turies; it extended into the twentieth century, as far as the Great 
War, which. was the real end of history. The nineteenth century 
was the ‘modern’ century; the twentieth century is ‘modernistic’ 
—not a century at all but a suspended end-of-history.” 


I have heard Marxians say that the end of Capitalism would be the 
end of pre-history and that with Communism human history would 
begin; and the quoted passage looks like thé same idea sterilised. It 
also makes the title “Epilogue” look rather pretentious and silly. 

» Mr. Graves and his friends‘are still saying Goodbye to All That; and 
like Mr. Harry Tate, they always come back in half-an-hour to say 
goodbye again. However, they will give you a lot of mental exercise 
for, your seven-and-six. E. L. 
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OUT FOR A MILLION. By V. Krymov (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

Had the Bolshevik revolution failed in Russia, and the old autoc- 
racy, badly frightened, had gone on to encourage the growth of its 
bourgeoisie, this is the kind of novel Russians would be writing. It 
begins with a Balzacian young man who is poor among rich friends, 
and who longs for a life of wealth, elegance, luxury—la vje parisienne 
in St. Petersburg. He gets in touch with a family of Old Believers, 
and Old Believers, apparently, had the same sort of economic advan- 
tage as Quakers had in this country: their cohesiveness as a sect 
enabled them to practise a natural freemasonry in their business rela- 
tions, thus giving them a start over less united competitors. In this 
family he becomes attached to one Grisha, who is the ‘‘character”’ 
of the book. Grisha is a typical Russian of pre-Soviet days, one of 
those creatures of lust and pure hoggishness which were the life and 
soul of Russian fiction once, but now seem to have no more reality 
than the stage Irishman. These two bright lads go off in search of ‘a 
bride for Grisha, but that comes to nothing much. Finally they get 
down to their proper job of exploiting Russia’s natural resources in 
a thoroughly bourgeois way. Sharp practice wins out from under all 
difficulties, the peasants are done brown, millions are made as a whole 
forest rolls down the river, but—the hero does not get his million 
quite. His position remains as shadowy as at the beginning, and you 
have a feeling that it all ends in smoke. And a very good thing for 
Russia that it did. - J- c. 


GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY. By C. E. M. Joad (Gollancz) 6s. 

This book is good value for six shillings. Its object ‘‘is to put the 
reader in touch with the sort of problem which philosophers discuss 
and the reasons why they discuss them.’’ Mr. Joad is a master of 
lucid exposition, as General Smuts and Mr. Somerset Maughan have 
asserted on the book’s wrapper; and, speaking as the commonest of 
readers, I endorse their statements. The book will be invaluable 
to philosophical laymen who want to know how the masters of 
philosophy, from the Greeks to Bergson and Whitehead, have dealt 
with their problems. Unlike most professional philosophers, Mr. Joad 
even finds a place for Marx. It is not the purpose of this book 
‘to defend the pursuit of philosophising or to give reasons why 
philosophy should be studied,” nor, of course, does it tell us why it 
is that some philosophers live long after their work has become out 
of date, while others are so deadly dull even while their work still 
seems important to professional philosophers. In other words, Mr. 
Joad does not tell us everything we should like to know, but within 
the limits he sets himself his expositions are admirable. R. R. 
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The Hell It Can't 


“Besides,” said Tasbrough, ‘‘this chewing the rag is all 
nonsense, any way. As Crowley says, it might be a good thing 
to have a strong man in the saddle, but—it just can’t happen 
hére in America.” 

And it seemed to Doremus that the softly moving lips of 
the Reverend Mr. Falck were framing, ‘‘The hell it can’t.” 


N one of the few occasions when I met Sinclair Lewis— 

round about 1923 or ’24—we spoke of D. H. Lawrence. 
Lewis spoke generously in admiration of Lawrence’s work, but 
he was equally open in confessing his annoyance at some slight- 
ing words about himself which Lawrence had used. I forget 
what the precise words were; I remember only that Lawrence 
had lumped Lewis together with Zane Grey—Zane Grey sticks 
in my mind—and some other best-sellers, and had contemptu- 
ously dismissed the lot. It was one of Lawrence’s most irrespon- 
sible dicta; and I did not try to defend it. What chiefly struck 
me was Sinclair Lewis’s frankness in acknowledging that it 
stung him because it was unjust. ‘‘ Whatever I may be,” said 
Lewis in effect, though I can no longer vouch for the words, ‘‘ I 
deserved something better than that.” 

At that time, I knew Lewis only as the prodigiously success- 
ful author of ‘‘ Main Street” and ‘‘ Babbitt” (which had I think 
only just been published), and I was not without a tinge of the 
struggling author’s envy of the man who makes the real money ; 
I was certainly not prejudiced in his favour as a man, in spite of 
my admiration of his books. But his straightforward frankness 
conquered me. I felt that an English author in the like position 
would not have told the truth about his attitude to Lawrence so 
frankly. The Englishman would either have told the fact about 
f his grievance with a forced laugh, or, more probably, not have 

told it at all, but made some waspish quasi-judicial criticism of 
Lawrence. Anyway, I was impressed; Lewis’s honesty seemed 
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to me of a piece with the obvious sinewy strength of the man, 
which had been the first thing about him to strike me. 


We had actually met, for the first time, on our host’s door- 
step. Sinclair Lewis was elegantly dressed in an evening cloak 
with a magnificent purple silk lining; he looked and felt 
hellishly successful. But again the impression he made was 
strong and satisfying—arousing in me vague and sentimental 
reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln at the White House. Though 
one knew that this magnificence was not Lewis’s native garb, 
he bore himself without awkwardness and with ease. He was 
like many another man from the Middle West of America or 
Canada who has royally made good; but there was something 
much finer in him which served to make him the creative symbol 
of them all. And though, as I found when we met again next 
day, he could put down unperturbed a series of Scotch highballs 
that would surely have prostrated me, he showed no sign of 
running to seed. You felt he wasn’t going to run to seed. 


He belonged to an utterly different world from mine. Where I 
spoke of pounds, he spoke of hundreds. And no doubt, if I pro- 
duced any impression at all upon him, it was one of general 
insignificance and ineffectuality. He was an author built to deal 
with ‘‘ big business ’’’ on equal terms; I could even imagine that 
if he hadn’t believed that he could make a fair fortune out of the 
profession, he would never have entered it. He prepared his 
material—he was engaged in gathering the medical data for 
‘* Arrowsmith ’? when I met him—with the thoroughness of an 
‘“ executive’? planning a sales campaign. He mapped out the 
territory and chose his lieutenants: Paul de Kruif at this time. 
He, most decidedly, had one over on Arnold Bennett, who was 
the most up-to-date thing’ in the business of literature I had 
hitherto encountered. It was all very strange to me. But I 
admired Lewis. The energy and vitality of the man were an 
abiding memory. 

This same up-to-date energy and vitality are the most striking 
qualities of “ It Can’t Happen Here.’ You know, immediately, 
by the mere title, what the book is about. The energy and 
vitality and up-to-dateness of the man have got into even his 
title now. A faint shudder will pass over a good many readers 
at these words in connection with a novel. I use them only be- 
cause I can find none better. They are not good words for the 
purpose. But energy and vitality and up-to-dateness (in the 
sense I use them) are precisely the qualities which good English 
novels to-day ought to have and haven’t. Above all up-to-date- 
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ness. lt includes the others. No novelist to-day could be really 
up-to-date except he had energy and vitality. It doesn’t work 
the other way about. Not a few American novelists have energy 
and vitality—Hemingway, Faulkner, Saroyan. But they go 
queer. Where English novelists are simply tired, and go soft, 
the Americans are fed up, and burst into pieces. Oh to HELL! 
say the Americans and fling themselves about accordingly. 
How too bogus! murmurs Evelyn Waugh; Brave new world! 
snickers Aldous Huxley. 


But Sinclair Lewis is the big man of the American novel. He 
takes the big situation in the two hands of his imagination and 
gsasps it hard. He doesn’t try to escape it like his younger 
An®rican contemporaries, into a world of gun-men and he-men; 
he doesn’t toy curiously with its high-spots of hectic like 
Waugh, or indulge a weary intelligent pessimism like Huxley ; 
still less is he like Priestley (with whom alone in England for 
sheer popularity he can be usefully compared) in playing up, 
with an instinctive expertise, to most that is ‘‘ wholesome ’’ and 
rotten in his country. It would indeed be tempting to contrast 
these two men categorically, and say that Sinclair Lewis is 
out to shatter precisely that complacency in America which 
Priestley in England makes it his business to soothe until it 
purrs. 

It’s true enough to be worth saying; but it can’t be more than 
half-true. American complacency and English complacency 
aren’t of the same texture. Fundamentally, spiritually, scienti- 
fically, they are the same essences; but the manifestations are 
different. Not even a corresponding genius could batter and 
shatter our mighty English complacency one half so certainly as 


_Sinclair Lewis pounds the American variety to fragments. 


There is what the English high-hat would call a certain crudity 
in the American situation which enabled Lewis to take hold of 
it. In England the surface is polished, and it’s more difficult to 
get one’s claws into in. But since we’ve got nobody who comes 
within a hundred miles of making the attempt, or even of seeing 
that it is necessary to make it, it’s not for an Englishman to 
dwell on the comparison. Wells in the old days could have done 
it, and Wells in the old days might have wanted to do it. But 
he has always had a soft spot for minority dictatorships and 
hundred per cent. efficiency. And anyway he’s now hinting that 
there’s no more work for a novelist—except scenario-writing. 


If that nascent superstition of 1936 needs stifling, Sinclair 
Lewis’s hands have done the work. It seems quite inconceivable 
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to me that the real and effective substance of Sinclair Lewis’s 
novel could be put across to the public on the screen. The 
satirical quotations from ‘‘Zero Hour,” by ‘‘Chief’’ Berzelius 
Windrip, with which every chapter is headed, are part of the 
book’s flesh and blood. Lose them, and much of its essence is 
lost. Still more integral to it are the meditations of Doremus 
Jessup: without them, the book would be a shadow of itself. 
That does not mean that an effective film could not be based on 
the book; but it is doubtful whether any conceivable film of the 
sort would be more than a sensation. The novel is an experi- 
ence; it is not merely an absorbing story, it is probably the 
wisest and most human, the most searching and suggestive piece 
of realistic political thinking that has been done in America or 
England for a dozen years. 


The advent of Hitler (I should guess) set Lewis thinking; the 
Sudderi emergence of Huey Long kept him at it. Lewis, unlike 
the doctrinaire Marxists and ‘“‘radicals,’’ recognised that 
Fascism was a mass-movement—not of course a movement of 
those ‘‘ masses ° which exist (in a state of perpetual movement) 
in the imagination of enthusiastic revolutionaries; but the real 
masses of a modern industrialised and capitalist society, the 
masses that are summed up in the mass-man and whose mind 
is the mass-mind—the masses for whom the newspapers are 
written, the films produced, the advertisements designed, and 
the comic strips drawn. It didn’t need Fascism to awaken 
Sinclair Lewis to the existence of this mass. He had known and 
studied and described it years before, in ‘‘ Main Street” and 
“ Babbitt”; one might almost say that he had made its exist- 
ence and significance the main theme of his fiction. 


Sinclair Lewis therefore was infinitely better prepared for the 
advent of Hitlerism than any of the political prophets or the. 
Marxian economists. I should imagine that the spectacular rise of 
the Louisiana ‘‘ Kingfish” was, in reality, no surprise to him. 
Hence comes the massive significance of his book; it grows out 
of all his previous work, and has all that work behind its impact. 
Lewis is not a novelist suddenly changed into a political 
propagandist. He is the pre-destined delineator of the social 
mass behind the popular dictatorship which is Fascism. He has 
the knowledge of this mass in his bones; one might even, by a 
licence, say that he is the consciousness of the mass whose 
sinister potentialities he imaginatively explores. He knows the 
people who give Fascism its strength far better than the 
Fascists themselves. 


- 
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The story is by now familiar to everyone who is likely to read 
these words. But there must be a word on Sinclair Lewis’s con- 
clusion. It is uttered by Doremus Jessup, ex-editor of the Fort 
Beulah Daily Informer, after months of barbarisation in the 
concentration camp. It arises from a meditation on the change 
in his Communist friend, Karl Pascal, who grows steadily more 
fanatical under duress. 


He was afraid that the world struggle to-day was not of 
Communism against Fascism, but of tolerance against the 
bigotry that was preached equally by Communism and Fascism. 
But he saw too that in America the struggle was befogged by 
the fact that the worst Fascists were they who disowned the 
word Fascism and preached enslavement to Capitalism under the 
style of Constitutional and Traditional Native American Liberty. 
For they were thieves not only of wages but of honour. To their 
purpose they could quote not only scripture but Jefferson. 

That Karl Pascal should be turning into a zealot, like most of 
his chiefs in the Communist Party, was grievous to Doremus 
because he had once simple-heartedly hoped that in the mass 
strength of Communism there might be an escape from cynical 
dictatorship. But he saw now that he must remain alone, a 
“Liberal,” scorned by all the noisier prophets for refusing to be 
a willing cat for the busy monkeys of either side. But at worst, 
the Liberals, the Tolerant, might in the long run preserve some 
of the arts of civilisation, no matter which brand of tyranny 
should finally dominate the world. 

‘‘More and more, as I think about history,’’ he pondered, ‘‘I 
am convinced that everything that is worth while in the world 
has been accomplished by the free, inquiring, critical spirit, and 
that the preservation of this spirit is more important than any 
social system whatsoever. But the men of ritual and the men of 
barbarism are capable of shutting up the men of science and 
silencing them forever.” 


Oddly enough, that final sentence seems to belong to another 
book. It may possibly be true that the ‘“‘men of ritual?’ are 
equal enemies with ‘‘ the men of barbarism ” to the free spirit. 
It does not emerge from Mr. Lewis’s actual narrative, where he 
is careful to include Father Perefixe, the Canadian Roman 
Catholic priest, among the opponents of the tyranny who en- 
dure to the end. Even more striking is the curious limitation of 
“the free, inquiring, critical spirit” to ‘‘ the men of science.” 
Whether or not it is true that everything worth while in the 
world has been accomplished by that same spirit—and it is very 
easy to think of a number of good things, thirteenth-century 
Gothic included, that were not—it is perfectly certain that every- 
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thing worth while in the world was not achieved by ‘‘ the men 
of science.’’ Nor are “men of science” conspicuously tolerant. 


This is a queer twist given to the values heroically maintained 
by the humane Doremus. He is no man of science; he is just 
a decent and imaginative human being, as every man should 
strive, and may hope to be. What Doremus risks his life for, 
what he endures torture for, is not the freedom of science, but 
the freedom of men. The freedom of science is part of that free- 
dom; from that freedom it derives. No doubt Mr. Lewis was 
horribly afraid of being sentimental—this Christian ‘‘ love ” of 
one’s neighbour as oneself is not easy to talk about—but he 
would have done better to make Doremus silent than allow him 
so to circumscribe and belittle the faith which inspires him. 


But the problem—which it was none of Mr. Lewis’s business 
as a novelist even to try to answer—for all members of democ- 
racies to-day, is how can the growth of this obscure thing be 
prevented. What Fascism is, is clear enough to any thinking 
man to-day. It is the deathly change that overtakes Democracy 
when it cannot, for lack of energy and courage and justice, 
move expahsively forward to the realisation of that social justice 
which is implicit in the idea of Democracy. Since there is no 
evidence yet that any Democracy has that power to fulfil itself 
in Socialism, the possibility of Fascism is always before us. 
Until some one democratic coun! ~ns actually pushed forward 
by the road of peace into the new suc.alistic order, Fascism must 
be a perpetual menace. Probably it is, at this actual moment, a 
greater menace in America than in England. Americans have 
considerably less respect for Jaw than the English; they have 
developed a dangerous tolerance for the successful racketeer and 
gangster; their sense of public morality and civic responsibility 
is rather badly blunted. I do not think any responsible Ameri- 
can, reading Sinclair Lewis’s book, would say that the picture 
was seriously overdrawn. But the question : what is to be done? 
is not easy to answer; and no responsible Englishman would 
presume to answer it. 

It is evident that Sinclair Lewis believes that the activities of 
the Communist Party, which is more active, more wealthy, 
more vocal, and richer in talent, than it is here, have not helped 
any; they tend rather to lessen that respect for the individual, 
and to weaken that instinctive repugnance to brutality, on which 
successful resistance to Fascism must ultimately depend. Once 
violence has been accepted as normal and legitimate, the most 
stubborn of the barriers against the mob-violence of Fascism has 
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.. been broken down. Supposing the discrimination is really 
possible, the mass of men cannot discriminate between violence 
for a good end and violence for a bad one; and it cannot be 
expected that they should. Morality for the majority has to be 
simple. If you begin to break down the respect for the methods 
of peace, it is (I think) all up with Socialism under democracy. 
At all-in politics the other side will surely win; and the simple 
decent man will be bemused and unconvinced by revolutionary 
socialists who seem to claim a privilege of violence for them- 
selves. 
These are familiar considerations; the conclusion to be drawn 
s from them is less familiar. There is only one firm basis for a 
radical movement in an advanced democracy—it is the old 
Christian, or Liberal, or humanist principle, of reverence for the 
individual. Undermine that basis, discredit that principle, and 
you are entered on the flowery path that leads to the everlasting 
bonfire. Yet it is equally certain that that old faith must be re- 
vivified ; rescued from the contempt brought on it by a century of 
thug Capitalism waving its banner. Doremus Jessup, in Sinclair 
Lewis’s parable, had to go through hell before the flame burned 
} bright and true in him again. It is to avoid that bitterness that 
, We must strain our energies. The problem in England and 
America is essentially the same—to rekindle the faith by imagin- 
Bic: rather than tribulation. If this is possible, as I must be- 
lieve, then Sinclair Lewis has done as much as any artist can 
» „J towards it. He has written a book which will be read and 
“pondered by every American who is likely to be of service to 
the cause. If only we had a man in England who could do the 
same for us! 


Epitaph 


Within this grave I do surmise 
More than a holy parson lies. 

He wore a wig: O sad defection 
From the full hope of resurrection. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR. 








The Death and the Burial of Poor 
Cannon Fodder 


HO killed the soldier ? 
I, said his foeman: 
I, who hated no man, 
I killed the soldier. 


Who saw him die? 
We, said Munitions: 
By dividend additions 
We saw him die. 


Who caught his blood ? 
We, said the old, 
And turned it to gold: 
We caught his blood. 


Who'll dig his grave? 
He is shattered or drowned, 
And cannot be found: 
Who'll dig his grave? 


cece, Woes 


Who'll be the parson ? 

I, said the Church: 

I left him in the lurch, 
I'll be the parson. 


Who'll say ’twas wrong? 

I, said the State: 

Though it’s always too late, 
PH say ’twas wrong. 


W. A. RATHKEY. \ 


, GEORGE FRIEL 


Thoughtless 


HEN their mother died, Plottel’s father and uncles, 
wondering how much they would get, gathered again in the 
house where they fought together as boys. Their only sister, who 
after her marriage stayed next door to the old woman and daily 
attended her, acted as hostess, and the six brothers questioned 
her furtively, but she told them all she had no idea how much 
money there was. So six heads were busy working out what 
the accumulated dividends from the Co-operative Society should 
come to, and trying to guess the value of the insurance policies. 
} The five brothers who had visited their mother about a dozen 
times in twenty years became fidgety to think how easily their 
sister could cheat them, and when the family riot which always 
arose when they met under one roof was ended by their departing 
separately, each in a fury at the selfishness of the others, the 
hostess was left alone with her eldest brother. He was a tramway 
inspector, and the spinsters of the parish thought him the 
“‘nicest’’ of the Plottels—which was high praise, for the Plottels 
were locally considered a fine old family. 

What he and his sister said when they were alone cannot now 
be known, but the other Plottels made a guess. Each told his 
suspicions to his wife, boasting of his acuteness in having them, 
only to find her jeer at him that for all he thought himself so 
smart he had marched out in a rage and left those two twisters 
to plot alone together. To decry the cleverness of a Plottel male 
is a dangerous thing, and the indiscreet wife provoked a tirade 
of insults from the husband she mocked, followed by an aloof 
silence which allowed him to keep the money righteously to 
himself when it came, since he wasn’t on speaking terms with 
her. 

The complaint of the poorer Plottels—and in spite of their 
parochial reputation the Plottels were mainly a paupered crew— 
was that those who most needed the money got the least. It was 
declared among them, when they spoke to each other in the 

; kinship of feeling cheated, that the tramway inspector, who had 
no children, had got fifty pounds and the sister forty-five. But 
y Plottel’s uncle round the corner, with ten children and a wife 
who had so burdened him with debt that he had long ago 
| become tired of debt-collectors accosting him at the gate every 
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pay-day and given up his work to live on the charity of tl 
_ parish, got five pounds, which lasted him less than a week. 

Plottel’s father was given eleven pounds, and went into 
theatrical temper at the insignificance of it, although his tot 
earnings were a pound a week from insurance canvassing whic 
he did in default of those revue-tours regularly promised b 
never given him. He almost spoke to his wife again, until-l 
remembered he was treating her with silent contempt, and : 
he was left with only the four walls and his frightened fami 
to rage at. For a moment he made to tear the notes and thro 
them in the fire, just to show what he thought of his broth: 
and sister and their filthy money. But he crumpled them instez 
and pitched them across to a corner of the dresser, and the 
when nobody was looking he hid them inside a small tin bc 
on the mantelpiece. 

After he bought himself boots and an overcoat and a ne 
suit, he had about half the money left; and since he gave hi 
none of it, his wife went to the hiding place and took a litt 
every week. She saw everything he did, even when she seeme 
deliberately not looking at him, and she was so well used | 
his subterfuges that she unscrupulously explored his pocke 
and all the places he hid his money when he had any. The: 
when he was out, teaching the children to scorn him, st 
laughed with them at his vanity making him assert he kej 
them all in the lap of luxury and didn’t get enough attentic 
and respect. 

When he saw the money dwindle, Mr. Plottel took it out « 
the tin box and kept it in a purse which he carried always wil 
him and put under his pillow at night. In a short time the pur: 
too was empty, and he threw it into a drawer of rubbish. 

The youngest child was later given the tin box to play witl 
and opening and shutting it in the pleasure of digital operatior 
he thrust scraps of paper into it, pulling them out to shos 
them in again. “Ive got money,” he said as his father stoc 
near him shaving in the kitchen. “You used to have money i 
here, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Plottel, sneezing with the lather he always managed 1 
brush up into his nostrils, turned and gaped at the child, an 
understood that not only his wife but the whole family ha 
known where he first hid the money. ‘‘You’ve said it,” he sait 
spitting in the sink. ‘‘Used to have. But the man who coul 
keep money in this house...” 

“You made a damned good effort to keep it,” said Mr. 
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Plottel, stoking the fire with damp potato peelings. ‘‘You made 
sure you gave none away.” 

“Tt went just the same,” said Mr. Plottel. “As soon as my 
back was turned.” 

“Tt went on your back, you mean,” said Mrs. Plottel. “On 
your own back, the same as always.” 

‘You'll be telling me next that you got nothing,” said Mr. 
Plottel. 

“I had to take what I got,” said Mrs. Plottel. “And God 
knows that wasn’t much.” 

“Its a millionaire you should have married,’’ said Mr. 
Plottel. 

“And that wouldn’t have been you,” retorted his wife. 

“Oh, would it not?” cried Mr. Pottel, as if he were wronged 
in not being rated a millionaire. 

The child stopped playing and stared with uncertain fear at 
his parents, recognising in his mother’s tone and in the shout 
of his father’s rhetorical question the setting to their frequent 
quarrels, Open-mouthed and shaking he moved away from his 
father and sidled into a corner behind his mother. 

“Well, I don’t think so somehow,” said Mrs. Plottel. “God 
knows you never had much. But what you do get, goes on 
yourself. Every time. The rest of us can want. Maybe you expect 
me to keep this house and your family on nothing.” 

“I bought what I needed,” shouted Mr. Plottel, fiercely 
lathering his chin with a straggle-haired brush. ‘‘I’ve got to 
look after myself. I get damn little attention from you. You’re 
too damned lazy. And bloody stupid as well. It wouldn’t matter 
how much you got. A bloody spendthrift, that all you are.” 

“Irs kind of hard to be a spendthrift when you don’t get any 
money to spend,” said Mrs. Plottel, fondling the head of the 
child come timidly clutching at her side. ‘‘As soon as you do 
get a little money, off you go and put it on your back. Number 
one comes first with you all the time.” 

“Pve got to look smart in my business,” said Mr. Plottel, 
stirring his brush in the shaving mug, straightening with pride 
as he mentioned his business, the word alone sufficient stimulus 
for him again in a daydream to see himself triumphant in a 
glorious limelight destiny. 

“And what is your business ?’’ asked Mrs. Plottel. 

Having no precise answer ready, and hearing her begin, in 
the advantage of his silence, to retail the history of their married 
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life and assert he hadn’t given her a proper wage for ten years, 
Mr. Plottel, his chin bearded with still unrazored lather, threw 
half a loaf at her offending calm in an oathful fury, and the 
child began to cry. 

With his legacy spent, he was again reduced to the little he 
earned by insurance canvassing, selling household goods on 
commission round the doors, and tracing debt-defaulters for 
moneylenders. Although it was now many years since he last 
appeared on the stage, he still talked as if he were only briefly 
and accidentally, through the conspiracy of freemasons, out of 
that theatrical work which was his proper and splendid career, 
a career far from being over as his wife slightingly declared, 
but just about to begin. When he was unexpectedly offered a 
place in a small touring company, he left the moneylender to 
find someone else to trace his defaulters, and practising old 
speeches, changing his voice to make his monologue sound a 
dialogue, he happily packed his bags. But he came back in a 
fortnight, ranting’ that he was an artiste, not an errand-boy or 
a stage-carpenter as well, and so. Mrs. Plottel understood that 
once again his talent has been miisused if not indeed unrecog- 
nised. 

Back in the city to canvass for anything from insurance 
policies to fancy pencils, Mr. Plottel—who said he was the best 
canvasser in Glasgow, and implied he was the more to be 
admired therein since he also insisted canvassing wasn’t his 
proper line—found his commission so small that he couldn’t 
afford to give his wife anything. Mrs. Plottel then pawned the 
overmantel, sold the furniture article by article, and spied 
through the keyhole when she heard the ragwife come up the 
stair to see if it were coppers or crockery were being given in 
exchange for old garments and woollen rags. If it were crockery, 
she did not answer the ragwife’s knock, but kept her precious 
bundle till the woman with coppers came. 

So began one of the longest and worst periods of the family’s 
poverty, while the mother gathered her children like chicks 
around her, leaving her husband to go on alone in the silence 
he had begun, serving without a word to him such meals as 
could be put together, and without a word Mr. Plottel would 
hungrily watch her and sit down immediately at the place set 
for him. He always ate alone, partly because he made so much 
noise with his defective false teeth that the sensitive children, 
who didn’t like his company anyway, preferred to wait in their 
hunger rather than appease it at once by sitting down beside 
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him, and partly because he was always so impatient to eat that 
a single meal had to be hastily prepared to satisfy him first. 

But the children, because of their intelligence, were popular 
with the spinsters who taught them in the parish school, and 
noticing their increasing bootless shabbiness and malnutrition 
the spinsters gossiped among themselves. Soon, after mass or 
benediction or some catholic social evening, they gossiped to 
their married friends, even hinting to the tramway inspector’s 
plump and benevolent wife, whose childless comfort made them 
the more sympathetic for the many ill-clad and ill-fed nephews 
and nieces to whom they felt, for all they admired her parochial 
energy, she did not attend with the interest and generosity 
proper to a relative and a churchworker. Then in the week before 
Christmas Plottel himself, with the crust of a slice of bread fried 
in margarine in his hand, opened the door to a rhythmical 
knocking and saw on the landing a grocer’s boy with a large 
basket, covered with sacking, at his feet. 

‘‘Plottel’s ?’’ said the grocer’s boy. 

Plottel bit the crust and stared with wondering hunger at the 
basket. 

“Is this Plottel’s?’’ repeated the grocer’s boy impatiently. 

Plottel nodded to the small nameplate, easily overlooked 
beside the door. ‘‘Gan’t you read?” he asked, and looked again 
and more hungrily at the crammed-seeming basket. Mrs. Plottel 
came forward in slow curiousity from the kitchen to see what 
was going on. When she saw the basket she gaped. 

‘*Plottel’s order,” said the grocer’s boy, touching his cap to 
her. 

Mrs. Plottel looked from the basket to him, and looked down 
at the basket again. ‘‘Bring it in,” she said suddenly jerking 
her head to motion him and looking like a penniless gambler 
determined to take the risk of palming a card. With obvious 
effort the boy raised the basket and entered. Plottel and his 
wife followed him into the kitchen, questioning each other with 
their eyes in speechless amazement. When the basket was 
emptied Mrs. Plottel gave the boy all the money she had, four- 
pence received that afternoon for rags. 

Jabbering in loud excitement the children clustered round the 
unusually packed table, struggling against the attempts of their 
elder sister, a grave religious-minded girl of twelve, to force 
her way to the front, and grabbing at the bags and parcels to 
tear them open in impatient exploration. 
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“Mother,” said the timid jostled girl, “you shouldn’t have 
taken it. It must be a mistake.” 

‘Well, it’s their mistake,” said Mrs. Plottel, who had fone 
decided scrupulous honesty was too expensive for her to prac- 
tice. ‘And anybody who can afford all that can afford to lose it, 
too.” 

Leaning against the dresser she watched her family complete 
a rapid survey of the contents of the basket. 

“Ach, this is only sugar I” “Look, currant bun!’ “What’s 
this ?” 

“Rice,” said the eldest girl, working her elbow like a piston. 

“Pooh, margarine !”’ 

‘*Butter,’’ corrected the girl, almost right at the front, and 
pulling the fingers of one hand nervously now with those of the 
other in her conflict between a fear wherein she foresaw her 
mother in jail for stealing and her excitement at seeing so many 
.provisions. ‘‘Don’t you know butter when you see it?” 

“Ach, it’s all the same,” said her brothers. 

“Its not all the same!” cried the girl, her morbid worry 
conquered by her desire to show she knew something about 
groceries. 

“Eggs!’’ ‘Cheese!’ “Ugh, this is only lentils!” ‘Bis- 
cuits P? ‘“‘Gingerbread!’’ “Pickles!” ‘‘That’s only bread!” 
“Tch, oatmeal!” “Oh, look, a tin of pineapples !” ‘‘Tea, tea, 
more tea!’’ ‘‘Apple jelly, strawberry jam, cocoa, grapenuts I”? 
“Ugh, haricot beans! I thought it was something !’’ “Ham P’ 

“Thats not ham, it’s bacon,” shouted the nervous girl in 
immediate pleasure, wholly happy now she could show off her 
superior knowledge. 

The floor was littered with the discarded wrappings of pro- 

visions. 
_ “There’s no milk,” said Mrs. Plottel coming forward to see 
exactly what there was, and trying to calculate how much the 
lot had cost. “They might have thought of putting in a tin of 
condensed milk.” 

“But mother,” said the eldest girl, worried again in her 
fading excitement, ‘‘how do you know it’s for us? You 
‘shouldn’t have taken it. You don’t know who it might have 
been for.” 

“Its ours now,’’ said Mrs. Plottel grimly. 

“But mother,” repeated the girl, nervously pulling her fingers 
again. 


+ 
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“Mother your granny,” said Mrs. Plottel, marshalling the 
goods into a semblance of order. 

The next day the eldest girl was given by the nun in charge 
of the school a sealed letter to take home to her mother. The 
letter asked them all to pray for the donor of a basket of pro- 
visions they should have received. 

“Whats a donor?” asked Mrs. Plottel, holding the letter as 
if it had an infection on it. 

“A lady,” said the girl gravely. “It’s an Italian word,” 

“I wonder who it is,’’ muttered Mrs. Plottel. “My God, if 
it’s that big fat lump. . . . Ach, what does it matter! Even if 
it is, she can afford it.” 

But the workings of ‘parochial charity were not finished. A 
few evenings later, when Mr. Plottel had gone out as usual to 
a music-hall where he would be admitted for nothing on show- 
ing his card, and Mrs. Plottel sat half asleep before a fire stoked 
with dross and refuse, there was a solemn knock at the door. 
The children stopped quarrelling and Mrs. Plottel jolted to a 
scared wakefulness. It was their custom, caused by the trouble- 
some visits of factor’s clerks and debt-collectors, never to open 
the door unless the person knocking was insistent and plainly 
determined to get an answer. So everyone sat perfectly still and 
quiet in order not to give the would-be visitor the unnecessary 
encouragement of hearing people within the house. The solemn 
knock came again, deepening their hush, and realising t „so 
late in the evening it could hardly be anyone come to demand 
money owing, Mrs. Plottel rose with experienced noiselessness 
and tried to spy through the keyhole. Then, after waiting till 
the knock was repeated to make it seem that the third one was 
the first to her hearing, she turned back to the kitchen and 
coughed there, making a long-practised rustle as if she were 
coming along the lobby, and turned again to open the door. 
Two tall bowlered men in black overcoats darkened the 
threshold. 

“Mrs. Plottel ?’’ said one, and each raised his bowler half-an- 
inch. 

Mrs. Plottel nodded, too startled to speak, and stood blocking 
the entrance. 

“Were from the Saint Vincent de Paul Society,” said the 
one who had already spoken, and his partner bowed support- 
ingly. 

“Oh, come in!’’ said Mrs. Plottel, assuming the graciousness 
of a lady. Her respect for the Church making her immediately 
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courteous even to the lay emissaries of a charitable organisation 
connected with it, she was willing to let them enter that kitchen 
from which, because of its untidy and usually unclean poverty, 
all callers were normally excluded. The dark representatives of 
benevolence went clumsily past her as she gestured them, each 
taking off his hat and nervously smoothing his hair with a large 
gloved hand. Too embarrassed to go any further when they saw 
the littered confusion of the penniless kitchen, they stuck shyly 
at the doorway to it. 

“We were told,’’ said the one who was evidently to be the 
spokesman of the mission, ‘‘I mean, we were advised, er, we 
were recommended. .. .” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Plottel, holding her head high, standing- 
facing them again with her back to the kitchen, and with one 
hand behind her signalling the children to be quiet, although | 
they were too interested in awe to move. 

“I mean, we’ve come to see you,” plunged the speaker. His 
silent partner nodded approval of the statement. Mrs. Plottel 
almost retorted ‘‘So I see,” but checked her natural sarcasm 
and bowed. 

“You see, we were told you were—you were—you were 
having a hard time of it just now,’’ hurried the spokesman, 
running the fingers of one hand round the crown of his bowler 
held against his chest. ‘‘We were asked to see if you could be 
helped—I mean, if we could help you. I mean... .” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Plottel encouragingly. 

‘Your husband isn’t working?’ he fired suddenly, toning 
the statement for a question. 

“No,” said Mrs. Plottel, who since she got nothing out of 
it refused to call her husband’s irregular canvassing working, 
although Mr. Plottel himself thought it very hard work. ‘‘I’ve 
been all over Partick, Whiteinch, Govan, Plantation and Kin- 
ning Park the day,’’ he would say in the evening. ‘‘Up and 
down stairs, up and down stairs. And no bloody thanks for it.”’ 

“You'll find it hard to feed and clothe your family?” said 
the spokesman slowly, as if confronted with data from which 
inferences must be made with great caution. 

“Occasionally,” said Mrs. Plottel gently. 

“Does he drink?’ darted the speaker, nervously fingering 
the doorjamb. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Plottel, drawing out the vowels, 

“You see, we have to ask that, you know, just to make sure,’” 
mumbled the speaker, embarrassedly apologetic. ‘‘Well, you 
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know, there’s no use helping people, trying to help people, if 
the man would just drink it.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Plottel. 

“He’s all right to you—’n’ to the children ?”. - 

“Oh, well, yes,’’ answered Mrs. Pottel not quite surely. 

“He’s all right really? Just, he’s not working, is that it?” 
asked the spokesman with a strange hopefulness, as if reluctant 
to hear Mr. Plottel had any definite and constant failings. 

“That’s it, Mrs. Plottel, never an argumentative woman, 
agreed readily. ‘‘He was all right when he had a job. It’s all 
because he’d never stick in one. The stage, the stage, all the 
time. And of course that work never lasts. It’s no use unless 
you’ re at the very top. Where-he never was near. And now he 
can’t get a proper job. Men won’t give him a job just for him. 
to leave when the fancy takes him. 

“I see,” said the spokesman. ‘‘You’re quite sure he doesn't t 
drink ?” 

“Oh, no; he never touches it. It’s just he won’t stick in one 
job. Throws them away for a month with a revue or something 
like that. The head man in the insurance said it was a‘great 
pity the stage had got into his blood. He could have had his 
own office to-day, he said, if he had only been content to stay 
in the business. Oh, but that was years ago P’ 

“Except for that he’s not bad?” said the spokesman. 

“Oh well, no,” said Mrs. Plottel, beginning to tire of the 
questioning which seemed unprofitable to her. ‘‘He’s all right 
when he’s working. Just, he’s a wee bit—well, a wee bit selfish. 

- Thoughtless, really. That’s all,” she hurried, having found 
the word. “He's just thoughtless.”’ 

“Hm,” grunted the hitherto silent partner in the mission. 

Mrs. Plottél stared at the two men, waiting the next move, 
and they stared at the floor, one fingering his bowler, the other 
caressing the jamb of the doorway. Then the one who had done 
all the talking slowly brought out a wallet from his inside 
pocket, and gave Mrs. Plottel two pound notes from it. 
Mumbling words she was too excited to hear, he turned from 
her, putting on his hat, and in rapid embarrassment, like a 
soldier caught out of step and hurrying to create the semblance 
of coincidence, his partner imitating him. When she had shown 
them out, Mrs. Plottel staggered back into the kitchen laughing 
merrily, and banging the door behind her she leaned against it, 
waving the notes. The children, already mobilised, jumped 
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quarrellingly round her to snatch the notes as she flourished 
them teasingly just above their hands. 

“How much did you get?” they cried. “Oh, mother, get u us 
fish and chips!”’ 

‘‘What’s the time?’ said Mrs. Plottel. She lifted her coat 
from the couch, her hat from the floor, and looked for her shoes 
ss the boys cried: “PH go!’ “PH gol” “Vil gol? “PH 
go ”» 

“Its all right,” she said, easing her shoes from where they 
were jammed under the fender. “I know what I want myself.” 

She came back with the fish and chips they wanted, and two 
bottles of Guinness for herself. When Mr. Plottel came in, the 
bottles were empty and hidden and’ the wrappings of the fish, 
and chips burned. But none of them had remembered to put 
away the salt cellar, and the eldest girl, who with a fiction-bred, 
fastidiousness had used a fork for her chips, had left it lying 
beside her plate. With the sharpness of experience Mr. Plottel 
stared at the ‘salt and the fork, and looked round the room like a 
policeman. The next morning he spoke in a friendly tone to his 
wife, and told her his boots were needing mending. - i 

‘Will I just send them down ?” he asked pleasantly, clearing 
the breakfast table for her. 

Mrs. Plottel looked round. at him, bewildered at the calm 
assurance of. his implication that she could afford it, and many 
bitter charges confusedly phrased themselves in her head. Then 
turning away, in tired impartiality resignedly she said, “Oh, 
I suppose you might as well. H i 

“I don’t understand it,” she said to her family i in the evening 
when as usual Mr. Plottel went out to a music-hall, ‘‘He seems 
to smell. money. Asks me can he send his boots down. Asks 
me, if you please! Meaning I pay. My money’s for him, but 
his is for himself. Oh, he’s great! But I wish I knew how he 
got to know!” 

Continuing his friendly tone, Mr. Plottel said he needed a 
new shirt. When she bought him one and paid for the repair 
of his boots, and gave the grocer something on account that her 
credit might get a fresh lease, Mrs. Plottel had two half-crowns 
left. Looking at the coins unfamiliarly located in her purse, she 
muttered: ‘They shouldn't have given me so much. What the 
hell use to me is their charity once in a blue moon? And yow’ re 
all still needing’ ‘boots. ‘However, the old boy’s provided for. 
suppose that’ s all that’ matters.’ 


RICHARD REES 


Pleasures of Moscow 


(Extracts from a travel diary.) 


HERE is a commemorative pillar in the gardens below the 

Kremlin walls. It used to bear the names of the Romanov 
dynasty. Instead of removing it, the Bolsheviks decided to 
expunge the offending names and substitute a list of revolution- 
ary heroes. One day I was idly studying this pillar and deci- 
phering the Russian letters. MAPKC headed the list of course, 
and was easily identifiable as Marx. Engels followed, and 
Jaurés, Fourier, Lassalle, Campanella, Bakunin and others. 
But for a long time I could decipher no single English name. 
This seemed strange, for after all England’s history is as revo- 
lutionary as most. Then I began wondering who MOP could 
be, and suddenly it dawned on me that I was reading the name 
of the blessed Saint of the Roman Catholic Church, Sir Thomas 
More. 

Perhaps it has something to do with our insularity that when 
the Russians are compiling a list of revolutionaries they should 
be unable to find any English name except that of a 16th cen- 
tury philosopher recently canonised by the Church of Rome. 
But it is very strange, for the English have been exceptionally 
distinguished in history as poets, writers, politicians and revolu- 
tionaries. The Italians have been artists, the Germans philoso- 
phers and musicians, but the English, one would have thought, 
would be particularly apt to produce heroes suitable for com- 
memoration on a revolutionary pillar. Certainly we are an odd 
people and hard to classify, and it is difficult to imagine anyone 
but an Englishman being canonised simultaneously by the 
Vatican and the Kremlin, even after four centuries. 

And it is the same to-day. We are certainly on better terms 
with Soviet Russia than many countries, yet you find scarcely 
any well-known English names among’ the writers approved by 
the Soviet literary authorities. Gide, Barbusse, Rolland, Mal- 
raux, Waldo Frank, Dos Passos, and many other French and 
American writers are regarded by Soviet authors as brothers in 
arms. But if we look for English names, apart from Bernard 
Shaw (whose name is almost a formality), there are ’none who 
are well known in England—unless we count John Strachey, 
who should not really be counted in this connection, .for it is 
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mainly as a Soviet sympathiser that he is known as a writer, 
whereas the others are artists as well in their own right. 

Of course Wells’ name is well known in Russia, but he is 
dubiously regarded—and perhaps rightly so from the simple 
world view of a “‘ revolutionary writers’ organisation.” 

Our history seems to run parallel to the main stream of his- 
tory, but never quite merging. Our socialist intellectuals of 
to-day wear their red with a difference. They don’t quite fit in. 
Tawney doesn’t fit in ; nor does Murry, nor Macmurray; nor 
even Laski, Brailsford, or Cole. Even such historic revolution- 
ary figures as Keir Hardie and William Morris have never cap- 
tured the imagination of a public outside their own country to 
the extent achieved- by such relatively insignificant figures as 
Jack London or Rosa Luxemburg or Upton Sinclair. And the 
name of Saint Simon is much better known internationally than 
that of the English (or rather, Welsh) Robert Owen, who was 
at least equally great. 

No, we just don’t fit in, and seem to be unclassifiable. Which 
is perhaps why we are labelled ‘‘ perfidious.” 

1 oe, § 

There are two reasons why the theatres of Moscow are to-day 
the best in the world. The first has nothing to do with the Revo- 
lution. It is that the Russians are by nature exceptionally gifted 
in all the arts connected with the theatre. The second reason is 
that, after the cinema, the stage has so far received the greatest 
impulse of all the arts from the new wave of revolutionary life. 

Think of it, the Russian theatre is freed for ever from com- 
mercialism and from the necessity to please the ‘‘ tired business 
man. Actors and actresses do not become ‘stars’ in the 
vulgar Hollywood sense. They become ‘‘ Honoured Artists of 
the Republic.” The company matters more than the individual 
and team work has completely ousted the ‘‘ star °’ system. There 
are huge audiences with an insatiable appetite and with tastes 
ranging from the highly informed and critical to the completely 
unsophisticated. The stage has been raised to the rank of an 
important public service financed by the state; producers and 
performers have no need to worry about money and can con- 
centrate solely on perfecting their work. 

At this point scepticism awakes. What is their work? Much 
of it, admittedly, is direct or indirect propaganda on lines laid 
down by the government. And why shouldn’t it be, since the 
propaganda is wholesome and is believed in by the performers. 
and the public as socially useful and necessary. No doubt many 
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of the modern plays are designed not merely to inculcate but to 
direct moral enthusiasm, not merely to stimulate but to mould 
the thought of the public. There are plays to preach the merit 
of good and conscientious work and even such homely virtues 
as punctuality and personal cleanliness. But that is only a part 
of the-picture. There is a reverence for the Greek dramatists and 
for Shakespeare, for classical music and for the great Russian 
classics—Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gogol. 

Nor is it all so heavily serious as it may sound. The Russians 
excel in farce and comedy, and the circus is very popular. But 
I think the needs that are catered for in London and New York 
by leg shows and cabaret are mainly met in Russia in a more 
active spirit. Instead of sitting in treacly darkness absorbing 
pep from the activities of tap dancers and high kickers, they go 
into the park and dance themselves. Jazz is distinctly popular, 
but it is taken actively, not passively. 


I have been to the theatre twice in Moscow, to ‘‘ Flames of 
Paris,” a new and so-called revolutionary ballet at the Bolshoi 
Theatre, and to Gogol’s ‘‘Dead Souls,” dramatised by the First 
Moscow Art Theatre, which has an unbroken tradition back to 
Chekhov and is still presided over by Stanislavski. 


The ballet was probably the nearest Moscow equivalent to a 
spectacular Drury Lane musical comedy. As such it was remark- 
able, but judged by the high standards of Russian ballet it was 
poor stuff. I should guess it was produced to order so as to 
demonstrate that the ballet company of the Bolshoi could be as 
revolutionary as anyone in spite of their usual preoccupation 
with fairies and swan sylphs. In other words one may take it as 
an example of the Soviet theatre at its worst and most naive. It 
lasted more than three hours, with many changes of scene. The 
decor was flatly representational and boringly sumptuous, but 
very well designed to please the groundlings. Mauve light, 
realistic statues twined with realistic ivy, real live horses on the 
stage, cannons, pistol shots, duels, a faithful reproduction of 
the Place Vendôme. We saw a brutal aristocrat ride down an 
honest old man and contemptuously fling a purse in recompense 
to his family. We saw the indignant villagers storm the aristo- 
crat’s chateau and smash the windows, and we saw the old 
man’s bloody back and torn shirt after a lashing from the aristo- 
crat’s lackeys. Followed a gala supper and ballet at a noble- 
man’s house in Paris—languid ladies in powdered wigs and a 
ballet with cupids and cherubs and a storm at sea calmed by a 
goddess. In this scene the producer artfully made the best of 
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two worlds. He pointed the artificially and vulgarity of decadent 
aristocratic taste, but at the same time turned it to spectacular 
(and vulgar) effect. 


The climax, of course, is the Revolution. The aristocratic 
family cowering in a huge dim salon, a sentry marching up and 
down, the angry murmur of the crowd in the street below. The 
crowd break in. A lovely girl in rags and ecstasy, waving a 
tricolour flag, ran towards the footlights across the entire depth 
of the enormous stage and fell just as she reached them, shot 
by an aristocrat crouching behind an overturned chair. Very 
sensational and effective. The ballet ended, of course, with the 
Carmagnole, the Marseillaise, and general rejoicings in the 
Place Vendôme. 


I am not sorry I saw this sensational melodramatic piece, 
although it would have been a more artistic pleasure to see the 
same company in one of the classical ballets of their repertory, 
such as ‘“‘ Swan Lake.” If the drama on the stage was hack- 
neyed, the drama of the whole situation was poignant. You can 
see the French Revolution exploited from all angles in all the 
theatres of the world. But only in Russia can you see it ex- 
ploited from this angle before an audience among whom very 
many must actually have experienced, only a few years ago, 
situations like those portrayed on the stage. 


The Bolshoi Theatse is enormous, and brilliant with lights 
and gilt and scarlet. Its curtain is of shining gold satin with a 
design of wheat ears and hammers and sickles. In the former 
Imperial box sit privileged workers, udarniks, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by creating new records of productivity. 
From the “gods” to the stalls there are no social barriers. 
Research scientists, artists, peasants, mechanics, students, and 
labourers sit side by side. Only a few years ago the theatre was 
the scene of political meetings while civil war raged in the 
streets outside. On the stage were Lenin, whose image is now 
more familiar than Jesus or Buddha over one sixth of the earth’s 
surface; and: Stalin, who now wears Lenin’s mantle in Moscow 
and is probably the most powerful statesman in the world; and 
Trotsky, who is now an exile, harbouring a more bitter venom 
against Lenin’s successor than all the capitalists and aristocrats 
against whom the propaganda of ‘‘ Flames of Paris” is 
directed. And only a few years before that Lenin and Trotsky 
and Stalin were unknown, and the Imperial box of the Bolshoi 
Theatre bore the arms of a dynasty who were actually represen- 
tatives of the same cultural and historical phase as the aristo- 
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as we sometimes call them) and none of them rich children, 
pampered and set apart from the rest. 

Once I was sitting exhausted on a bench in the Sadovaya, 
with no money for a tram (for reasons to do with the currency 
regulations which will happily be obsolete in future, now that 
the Torgsin system has been abolished and the rouble given an 
exchange value). It was dusk and I noticed a great many people 
were looking up at the sky. Presently three little-children, the 
eldest about five years, who were playing near by, came up and 
pointed to the sky and asked, ‘“‘ Uncle, what is that?’’ It was 
a very bright golden star; but I had to explain to them as best 
I could that I was foreign and couldn’t tell them (even had I 
known what the star was, which [ didn’t). This interested them 
even more than the star and they stayed there, staring now at 
me and now at the sky with the most friendly and candid curi- 
osity. I had been sitting on the bench a long time before they 
noticed the star and they had paid no attention to me; but when 
they did they somehow made me feel that if I had been a 
stranger suddenly appeared from the moon itself they would 
have accepted me immediately and without reserve as a friendly 
and trustworthy being. 


(To be continued ) 


Dead Infant 


HAVE laid you in newly-dug earth, 

Safe from pious denunciations, 
Sheltered from chill respectability. 
Many have thanked their God for taking you, 
Because of a father who follows strange gods. 
And I, who would have thrilled to the clasp 
Of your hand around my finger, 
I am inconsolable in my poverty. 

J- H. WATSON. 


The Tale of Authun of the Western 
Fjords 


Translated from the Icelandic of the Morkinskinna by 
James M. Nosworthy 


HERE was once a poor man named Authun who left the 

western fjords of Iceland. He had gone out there with the 
help of Thorstein, a generous farmer, and of Thorir, a ship’s 
captain, who had stayed the previous winter with Thorstein. 
Authun was there on that occasion and worked for Thorir, 
receiving assistance and his passage abroad as a reward. 
Authun gave most of what savings he had to his mother before 
-he embarked, estimating that it would be sufficient to provide 
for her for three years. Then they sailed away abroad and their 
journey went well. Authun spent the next winter with the cap- 
tain Thorir at his home at Moerr, in Norway. The following 
summer they sailed to Greenland and remained there through- 
out the winter. l 

It is told that Authun bought there a bear, accounted a great 
treasure, and gave for it all that he had. The next summer they 
went back to Norway and had a good passage. Authun had his 
bear with him and now decided to go southwards to Denmark to 
seek out King Svein and give him the beast. When he had 
come southwards to the land where the king of Norway was to 
be found, he went ashore and, taking his bear with him, hired 
lodgings. 

King Harold at once heard that a great treasure in the shape 
of a bear had arrived and that an Icelander was its owner. The 
king sent men to summon Authun and when he came before 
the king he greeted him. The king thanked him for his greet- 
ing and then asked, ‘‘Have you a precious treasure in the form 
of a bear ?”’ He replied that he had a certain animal. The king 
said, ‘‘Will you sell the beast to us for as much as you gave 
for it?” He replied, “I am not willing to do that, your 
majesty.” ‘‘Do you want me to give you twice the cost ?’’ asked 
the king. “That would certainly be fairer if you gave all you 
had for it.” “I am not willing to do that either, your majesty,” 
he replied. ‘Will you give it me them?” asked the king. ‘‘No, 
sire,” he replied. So the king said, ‘What will you do with it 
then ?”? ‘‘Go to Denmark,” he replied, ‘‘ and give it to King 
Svein.” “Is it possible,” demanded the king, ‘‘that you are so 
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ill-informed that you have not heard of the hostility between 
these two countries? Or do you think that your luck is such 
that you can make your way there with the treasure when. few 
come through unscathed though there is no reason for injuring 
them ?’ Authun replied, “‘It lies in your power, your majesty, 
but I abide by my original decision.” “Then,” said the king, 
‘‘why should you not go your way as you wish? But when you 
return, call on me and tell me how King Svein rewarded you 
for the bear. Possibly you will be lucky.” “I promise to do so,” 
said Authun. 

Then he went southwards along the land, turned east into 
Vik, and thence to Denmark. By that time he had spent his last 
penny and was compelled to beg food both for the animal and 
for himself. He met King Svein’s steward, a man named Aki, 
and begged for some provisions for himself and the bear. “I 
intend,” he said, ‘‘to give the animal to King Svein.” Aki 
said that he would give him food if he wished. Authun said he 
had nothing to give him in return, ‘‘but I am anxious,” he said, 
“for it to be made possible for me to take this beast to the 
king.” “I will give you what provisions you require before 
meeting the king, but in return I will take half the animal. 
Remember that otherwise the beast will die on your hands, 
since it needs a lot of food and you have used up your money, 
and you will then find yourself with no beast.” 

When he considered this he saw the truth of the steward’s 
remarks, and it was settled that he should give Aki half the 
bear, and that the king should decide the rest. For the present 
they should go and meet the king, and they set out to do so. 
They both went to meet him, and stood before his table. The 
king pondered who this unfamiliar man could be and after- 
wards spoke to Authun. ‘‘Who are you?’’ he asked. He 
answered, “I am an Icelander, your majesty, have recently 
left Greenland and have just come from Norway and had it in 
my mind to bring you this bear. I spent every penny I had on it, 
but now I am in an awkward position, for I have only half the 
animal.” Then he told the king what had taken place between 
his steward Aki and himself. The king spoke, ‘‘Does he speak 
truly, Aki?’ “Perfectly truly,” he replied. “And did you 
think it right, you upon whom I have lavished so much honour, 
to obstruct and delay a man who was bringing me a treasure 
which had cost him all he possessed,” asked the king, ‘‘while 
King Harold, who is our enemy, was willing to let him go his 
way in peace? Look at yourself. How honourably you have 
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acted! You merit the penalty of death, but I will not enforce 
it. However, you shall be exiled from this land, and never come 
into my sight again. To you, Authun, I offer many thanks for 
giving me the whole animal. Stay here with me.” He accepted 
the offer and remained with King Svein for a time. 

After some time Authun said to the king, ‘‘I should like to 
go away now, your majesty.’ The king asked him, rather 
coldly, ‘‘What do you want to do if you won’t stay with us?” 
“I am anxious to go south on a pilgrimage,” he replied. ‘‘If 
you were not adopting so good a plan,” said the king, “I 
should be displeased at your hastening away.’’ And then the 
king gave him a great amount of silver and he went southwards 
with the pilgrims to Rome. The king made arrangements for 
his journey and bade him visit him when he returned. 

Now he travelled until he reached the city of Rome in the 
South. When he had stayed there as long as he wished, he 
set out on his return journey. But he became seriously ill and 
grew woefully thin. All the money that the king had given him 
for his journey was then spent. He tramped the beggar’s path 
and begged for his food. He grew bald and was very wretched. 

At Easter he came back to Denmark, to where the king’ was 
then staying. He dared not let himself be seen, but stayed in 
the transept of the church, hoping to meet the king when he 
went to church in the evening. When he saw the king and his 
court in fine array he did not dare to show himself, and when 
the king went to drink in the hall Authun fed outside, as is 
customary with pilgrims to Rome until they have cast staff and 
scrip. And now in the evening, when the king went to Vespers, 
Authun thought he would meet him, and great as was his fear 
before, it was greater than ever now that the courtiers were all 
merry with drink. And when they went back in the king noticed 
a man who seemed afraid to go forward to meet him. When 
the court went in the king turned and said, ‘Let him now come 
forward who wishes to meet me. I fancy that there is such a 
man here.” Then Authun went forward and knelt at the king’s 
feet and the king scarcely recognised him. But when the king 
knew who he was he took Authun by the hand and welcomed 
him. ‘‘You’ve changed a lot,’’ he said, ‘‘since we last met.” 
He led him in behind him. When the courtiers saw him they 
laughed at him, but the king said, ‘“There is no need for you 
to laugh at him for he has provided for his soul’s salvation 
better than you.” Then the king had a bath prepared for him 
and gave him clothes, and he remained with him. 
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It is related that once during the spring the king asked 
Authun to remain with him permanently and offered to make 
him his cupbearer and bestow great honour on him. Authun 
said, ‘God reward you, your majesty, for all the honour you 
would heap upon me, but I am minded to go out to Iceland.” 
The king said, ‘‘That seems an unwise choice to me.”’ “I can- 
not consent, your majesty,’’ replied Authun, ‘‘to have great 
honour with you here while my mother tramps the beggar’s 
path out in Iceland. For the provision which I made for her 
before I left Iceland must have come to an end by now.” “Well 
spoken and like a man,” said the king, ‘‘you will be fortunate. 
That is the only reason for which I should not be displeased 
at your departure. But stay with me until a ship is got ready.” 
He did so. j 

One day when spring was almost over King Svein went to 
the harbour where men were making ready ships to sail to 
various lands, eastwards or to Saxony, to Sweden or Norway. 
Then he and Authun came to a fine ship which men were 
making ready. The king asked, ‘‘How does that ship suit you, 
Authun?” He replied, ‘‘Very well, your majesty.” “I will give 
you that ship in return for the bear,” said the king. Authun 
thanked him for the gift from the bottom of his heart. 

When some time had passed and the ship was quite ready 
King Svein said to Authun, ‘‘Since you wish to leave I will 
not hinder you. But I have learned that vour land is badly off 
for harbours, and that there are wide reefs dangerous to ships. 
If you are shipwrecked and lose your boat and your money it 
will hardly be apparent that you have met King Svein and 
given him a treasure.” Then the king gave him a leather purse 
full of silver. “You will not be entirely penniless if you take 
care of this, even if you are shipwrecked. Possibly you will lose 
this money,” said the king, ‘‘and you will have derived but 
little benefit from having found King Svein and given him a 
rich gift.” The king then drew a ring from his finger and, 
giving it to Authun, said, “Even if you are so ill-fated that 
your ship is wrecked and you lose your money, you wil! not be 
penniless if you reach land, for many men have gold on them 
in shipwrecks, and it will be obvious then that you have met 
King Svein if you keep the ring. But I counsel you not to give 
the ring away unless you feel compelled to repay a very great 
benefit received from a distinguished man, but to such a one 
give the ring, for a man of high rank would fee] honoured to 
accept it. And now, farewell.” 
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Then .he put:to sea and came to Norway. He had his cargo 
unloaded, and needed more help for that than on his previous 
visit. He went to find King Harold to fulfil what he had pro- 
mised before he went to Denmark, and greeted the king. King 
Harold accepted his greeting and said, ‘Sit down and drink 
with us.” He did so. 

Then King Harold asked, “How did King Svein reward 
you for the bear?” ‘‘In this wise, sire,” said Authun, ‘‘that he 
accepted it.” The king said, ‘“So would I have rewarded you. 
How else did he reward you?”’ “He gave me silver for my pil- 
grimage,”’ replied Authun. “King Svein gives many men 

.much money for pilgrimages or for other things, though they 
do not take him presents,” said King Harold. ‘‘What else?” 
“He invited me to be his cupbearer,”’ said Authun, ‘ ‘and would 
have bestowed much honour upon me.” “That was well 
spoken,’ said the king, “‘but still he must have given you 
something else.” Authun answered, “He gave me the best 
vessel.and cargo that have ever come into Norway.” “That 
was generous,” said the king, ‘“‘but I would have given you 
that. Did he give you anything else?” “He gave me a leather 
purse full of silver,” replied Authun, ‘‘and said that I should not 
be penniless if I kept it, even if my ship were wrecked against 
Iceland.” ‘“That was noble,” said the king, ‘‘and that I would 
not have done. I should have deemed it enough if I had given 
you a ship. Anything more?’ ‘‘Certainly he rewarded me,” 
said Authun; ‘‘he gave me the ring that I am wearing, saying 
that it might happen that I should lose all my wealth, but that 
I should not be destitute if I kept the ring, and he bade me not 
dispose of it unless I had received some benefit from a noble 
man that justified my giving it to him. And now I have found 
him, for you had the choice of taking both my beast and my 
own life, but you let me go in peace as others would not have 
done.” > 

The king accepted the gift gladly and gave Authun some 
fine presents in return before they parted. Authun kept his 
property for his journey to Iceland and went there in the 
summer, and was thought by all to be a most fortunate man. 


As We See It 


HE prosperity recorders whose job is to keep the prole- 

tarians ever ‘oping that the corner has been turned, 
received a nasty jab when the January figures disclosed that 
291,000 had joined the workless army, bringing the known 
total to 2,159,722. This seasonal addition to the number of 
unemployed is the highest of all the post-war years. It is 
blamed on the unusually bad weather; a reason not very com- 
forting to those who have lost jobs and wages, but enabling 
the prosperity scribes to assure them that the bad times are only 
temporary. Are they? A study of the figures of employed and 
unemployed since 1924 does not make the plain man an opti- 
mist. Last year, 1935, was the year of rejoicing when the 
average number of insured workpeople in employment reached 
10,371,000, actually 232,000 more than in 1934, and 151,000 
more than in 1929, the peak year that preceded the great crisis 
of 1930-32. Yet even during 1935 the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette tables show that 15.3 per cent. of insured workers of 
ages sixteen to sixty-four were without employment. Not much 
to enthuse about. What about those in work; did they climb 
the jubilee ladder ? 2,337,000 workpeople received during 1935 
a net increase of £195,000 in their weekly wages, and 55,000 
workpeople had a net decrease in theirs, so that the weekly 
wages bill of the British workers was increased by £187,000. 
But the cost of living was two points higher in 1935. than in 
1934, the cost of food alone being three points higher, and rents 
of working-class houses were increased in many localities, the 
average rent level being most of the year about 56 per cent. 
above that of 1914. Thus we see that the famous year 1935 
actually showed small reason for newspaper whoopee. There 
was more employment, but not much. Wages slightly increased 
for some workers, but as prices and rents increased also, their 
relative position was not markedly improved. The position of 
the mass of employed workpeople was actually worsened as 
they had to face the increased rents and cost of living without 
any increase of wages. 


To economic condition of Britain during 1935 was better 
than most countries except Russia, for the world outlook 
was not encouraging. As the Director of the International 
Labour Office wrote in his last report, world economic 
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‘“‘recovery’’ is a superficial phenomenon without any depth. 
At the end of 1935 the estimate of world unemployment: was 
between twenty-one and twenty-two millions as compared with 
twenty-two and twenty-three millions the previous year. Where 
there has been a semblance of recovery the League of Nations 
Office attributes it to a stimulated production of material for 
war. One example, that of pig-iron and steel, may be cited in 
support of this contention. The last nine months of 1935 
‘showed the following increases above that of the same period 
of 1934: Germany, pig-iron 44 per cent., steel 35 per cent.; 
Russia, pig-iron 21 per cent., steel 30 per cent.; Italy 15 and 20 
per cent.; U.S.A. 15 and 17 per cent.; Japan during six months 
increased its output of pig-iron by 14 and of steel by 24 per cent. 
World' demand for armaments and Italy’s urgent war require- 
ments are mainly responsible for this increased production in 
the heavy industries. Thus the partial ‘‘recovery”’ of capitalism 
can excite no cheerfulness in the thoughtful, as it is apparently 
but the prelude to another orgy of destruction. 


HE attempt at recovery in the staple industries of Britain 

is following familiar lines. First a project to eliminate com- 
petition and raise prices by voluntary agreement. Then, when 
that fails because of rivalry among the capitalist units, compul- 
sion backed by legal enactment. Thus, the scheme for the 
spinning section of the cotton industry, to which we referred 
‘in the December (1934) Adelphi, was before Parliament in 
‘February. The Labour Party moved an amendment asking for 
the rejection of a measure ‘‘which deals with a section of the 
‘cotton industry in’ a manner contrary to public interest and 
‘unacceptable to a great majority of those concerned,” and 
‘called for ‘‘a measure to co-ordinate the industry as a whole 
under public ownership.” This was defeated by 237 votes to 
149, and the Bill is now in the hands of a Select Committee to 
lick into shape for the final approval of Parliament. Briefly, 
the plan is to set up a Board with statutory powers to scrap or 
seal the spindles it deems redundant. The owners of those 
‘spindles will receive compensation from a fund raised by a levy 
on the owners of the spindles that continue revolving. Any 
deficit incurred by the Board will be made good from public 
funds, which may be used also to make advances to! the Board 
‘to enable it to meet obligations in respect to loans it may raise. 
Labour’s opposition to the scheme was based on the fact that 
it does not deal with the cotton industry as a whole; that it was 
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carried by only 59 per cent. of the total number of spindles, 
and that these were mainly owned by combines; that it was 
opposed by most of the private firms and by all the textile 
unions. That by raising the price of yarn it will handicap the 
manufacturers who have to use the yarn; and that while com- 
pensating spindle-owners, no consideration was being shown 
to the workers who will be displaced by this drastic curtailment 
of spinning machinery. The answer of the Government to the 
last plea was that to sort out those workpeople who were unem- 
ployed because of trade depression from those who were 
unemployed because of curtailing the machinery of produc- 
tion was an impossible task. Not much comfort for the 30,000 
workers whom, it is intimated, will be immediately affected by 
the passing of the Bill. 


E do not see the slightest prospect of consideration being 

shown to the human element during the process of capi- 
talist reorganisation of any declining industry. How far cotton 
has declined owing to foreign competition, insensate greed and 
internecine strife among Lancashire’s capitalists, and short- 
sighted foreign policy, may be gathered from its foreign trade, 
which has fallen from 7,000,000,000 square yards of piece goods 
exported in 1913 to 2,000,000,000 at the present time. The capi- 
talist Humpty-Dumpty has to be set up again; and those who 
are trying to accomplish the feat do not consult the workers, 
nor are they prepared to spend money or thought upon them. 
If they are eligible they can get unemployment insurance 
benefit for a period, and then there is always public assistance 
tinctured with the Means Test. 


OAL, our other primary industry, has not yet reached the 

, Stage of compulsory reorganisation, although it needs it as 
badly as cotton. The miners bid for an advance of 2s. per shifi 
failed, od. being the average advance gained over the whole 
country. The men had given a huge majority in favour of a 
withdrawal of labour if their very reasonable demand was not 
conceded; but the leaders were not keen on a stoppage as 
revealed by the president’s offer to the employers of a five years 
agreement. They claim that a great triumph has been secured 
in the setting-up of a National Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee for the mining industry, offered by the coalowners 
with the meagre advances paid for by increased prices, provided 
strike notices were withdrawn and work continued. This com- 
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mittee is for the consideration of all questions of common 
interest and general application to the industry, not excluding 
joint general principles applicable to the determination of wages 
by district agreements. The committee can consider but cannot 
coerce, so that we shall have to wait and see whether sweet 
reasonableness on the part of miners’ leaders will cause coal- 
owners to produce a scheme to avoid the cruel absurdity of 
colliers working the same number of hours being paid greatly 
varying wages rates because of geographical and other reasons. 
We hope the optimism of Messrs. Jones and Edwards will be 
justified, but we have an uneasy feeling that the coalowners 
have avoided a stoppage during a most profitable period, with- 
out any cost to themselves and without committing themselves 
to any definite plan for improving the lot of their wage slaves. 


IKE cotton, coal is in the doldrums, and its owners are 

still squabbling among themselves as to the best method of 
reorganisation to produce future profits. The Coal Commission 
has informed the Secretary of Mines that its work is now ‘‘prac- 
tically at a standstill,” because its task of reorganising the coal 
industry on the basis of large amalgamations has been blocked 
by the obstinacy of the mineowners. Commenting on this, The 
Times editorial gentleman (7/2/36) aptly sums up the situation : 
“The economic case for amalgamation is unanswerable... . 
There is, however, a social argument that is used, not always 
publicly, to counter the economic argument. The concentration 
of production will tend to stabilise output and employment in 
the mines that continue working, but elsewhere production will 
cease and then the present intermittent unemployment relieved 
by the payment of benefit, will become permanent unemploy- 
ment, with benefit, and then assistance, as the only means of 
mairitenance for a large proportion of the redundant men. A 
choice has to be made. Economic efficiency and social welfare 
—in the short or long view—are set in the balance. It is an 
unhappy dilemma. What is really lacking is a social policy 
capable of turning what is now unemployment into redistributed 
leisure.’ Such a policy cannot be applied under capitalism 
owing to the inherent antagonisms of the system. The interests 
of each unit are not the interests of all, and cannot be recon- 
ciled. How the interests of all have to be subordinated to private 
gain is aptly illustrated by the capitalists themselves. Thus at 
the National Coal Convention the Vice-President of the Coal 
Utilisation Council said, ‘‘at present the potential supply of 
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hydro-electricity in Scotland would cover the whole of the elec- 
tricity requirements of Scotland and the North of England as 
well. This factor will have to be considered and very seriously 
dealt with in any scheme we might have to keep up the price of 
coal.” The Chairman of the Lancashire Associated Collieries 
said, ‘‘This cursed hydro-electricity is finding its way from 
Scotland into England. We can only hope for a series of dry 
summers in Scotland.” 


HERE can be no redistribution of well-paid leisure until 

we have a planned society, and the first essential step, as 
in Russia, is to assert the authority of the entire working’ society 
over the land, the machines, and the machinery of credit. Cir- 
cumstances are compelling the owning class to turn to planning; 
and we have the efforts of the “National? Government to sys- 
tematise production and marketing with sops to Labour and 
the consumer by allowing them a minor part in the consulta- 
tions. But such schemes cannot succeed because they leave 
intact the rights of. ownership, and the mechanism is directed 
to securing a maximum surplus which in private hands will 
always defeat attempts to balance production and consumption. 
The argument that trustification can bring about an approxi- 
mation to economic order is upset by experience which teaches 
that it only brings about organised scarcity of limited output 
with high prices to make fortunes for the few. Planning to 
foster new industries and to rescue the workers tied to decaying 
industries like cotton, coal, shipping, must necessarily involve 
national command over transport, and power, i.e., coal, and 
reconstruction of agriculture cannot go far unless accompanied 
by national ownership of land which confers power of manage- 
ment. The war proved how control of raw material meant the 
control of the entire process of manufacture. So that The Times 
leader writer, if he is to extricate himself from the horns of his 
dilemma, will have to turn to Socialism. 

POLITICUS. 


DEREK S. JONES 


Sketch for a House 


ITH what problems was he faced ? 
With the problems of ineluctable moral dualism. 

How did he solve them ? 

By acceptance, by division, by insulation. _ 

In what words did he publicly expound this solution ? ‘‘Union 
of the two currents is impossible. Our only alternative then is 
to keep them apart so that either may be switched on freely, 
equally and independently.” 

By what slogan did he propagate his solution ? 

The Only Way—to Peace is by Forcible Separation of the 
Combatants. 

By what symbol did he represent his policy ? 

By the parallel lines of the mathematical sign of equality. 

What uniform did he choose and why? 

The uniform of Nature. Because Truth is naked. 

What was the effect of his discovery upon art ? 

It disappeared into functionalist architecture. There remained 
only on the one hand a natural expression of sensuous percep- 
tions approximating to pornography arising from utilitarian 
causes, and on the other, metaphysics and mathematics. 

Who was perceived to be the founder of functionalism ? 

Keats, by his intuition that Beauty was Truth, Truth Beauty. 

Describe a specimen functionalist house. 

Because antagonism between man and servant is greater than 
that between man and thing, domestic service was abolished, 
and man’s physical needs were attended by machines, so that 
the house, the body’s shell, became a co-ordination of machines. 
The fundamentality and the neutrality of sleep caused the build- 
ing to radiate organically round'the bedroom. Here the bed was 
abolished and replaced by a ventilated air-warmed rectangular 
vita-glass case in which the occupant slept on an air-filled water- 
proof mattress, naked under five ultra-violet ray lamps. At 6 
o’clock G.M.T. the occupant was awakened by a bell of discreet 
but penetrating tintinabulation, the vibrations of which, re- 
leasing the ball-tap of a cistern above the ceiling, disgorged in 
to the bed-tank through a six-inch pipe exactly 20 gallons of 
water heated to 95 degrees Fahrenheit. Fifteen minutes later the 
force of the water subsiding through a second pipe, turned on a 
high-powered hot-air fan, switched off the ultra-violet rays, drew 
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the curtains and started to revolve a rubber tooth-brush within 
the bed. There was no other furniture in the room. In the wall 
on the right of the bed was a door, above which the sign of the 
Lance. In the wall on the left of the bed, a door above which the 
sign of the Grail. 

What lay beyond the sinister door ? 

A curvilinear room whose decorations were subordinated to 
the central domination of a woman. A land flowing with milk 
and honey. Lines fluent and voluptuous; carpets thick; up- 
holstery heavy. No bones visible. Concealed lighting of variable 
colours and shades. Central heating. Perfumes—synthetic and 
natural. Sound-proof walls. Continual background of feminine 
(romantic) music. Pictures to match. In the left wall a sliding 
door curved into the room. Beyond this a circular revolving 
building divided into seven segmentary rooms: a library con- 
taining the higher intellectual pornography. A study. A gym- 
nasium. A swimming bath. A dining room. A dreaming room 
and a music room. 

What was beyond the dexter door ? 

Solitude and the contemplation of the Thing in itself. A rec- 
tangular whitewashed room furnished only with high hard 
stools. On the walls abstract pictures and geometrical designs 
and symbols. Bookshelves containing works on metaphysics and 
on mathematics. A telephone. (Money is made only by a few 
speculations on the Stock Exchange—the most abstract method 
of material acquisition.)* 

What lay between the solitude and the honey behind the 
sleeping room ? 

A Waste Land. Lavatories. Sewage machinery. Dust collec- 
tors. Synthetic food (richer than the natural produce of Ormuz 
or of Ind) preparers. Hot water systems. And a space for manual 


labour (work for work’s sake) and for physical games. 
*Monsieur Teste. 


ANONYMOUS 
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(This account of his prison experiences by a young Hungarian 
Communist has to remain anonymous for reasons which the 
text makes obvious —Ep.) 


We had ten-twelve tin bowls on our tables, for there was a 
strict order, that food must be given into the cells of political 
prisoners. They wanted to play Tantalus’ pains with us, but 
without any success. Here did I feel first the unified front—I 
was one of the army and I stood upright on my place. The trial 
was the harder for me, because it did not cause only physical 
troubles. I held it out, I became stronger, more naturally apt 
to fight. It soldered me better together with the Movement 
than anything. It was a queer feeling to hear about the hunger 
strike from my later cell-mate. He told me openly, that he was 
pretty hungry and he scarcely suffered it to end. But the mean- 
ing of it was so natural to him, that he did not even think 
about the possibility of defeatism. It was something necessary 
for him, a corollary of his life—to me it was a new side of this, 
that was only beginning to become my life. 

We talked through the long evenings with my neighbour, 
through the pipes and in the night through the wall. Lying 
on the bed, in a rather uncomfortable position, imitating sleep, 
we knocked and knobbed during hours. I knocked with a small 
pencil I brought there in my mouth; we chatted, disputed about 
the rare news; he spoke about his past: he was a leather-worker, 
and sat there the third time. He was a vivid, hard fellow, always 
gay and jestful. We spoke twice personally too, in the bath 
that took place on every second Wednesday. On the third day, 
when I told him my books were all taken away to censor them 
again—they were already censored by the old prison office—I 
saw on the walk, that he is giving me signs. We Communists 
were scattered among ordinary criminals; on the staircase I 
slipped forward and secretly snatched a book from him. Perhaps 
never had I such an utter joy with letters. I took it only in 
the evening, after closing and I read it in the bed. One could 
think that ten days without books were awful; I did not find 
them much more worse. True, the slow hours moved still slower 
—one forgets there to think in minutes—but I could think along 
excellently. I shortly learned the techniques of the guidable 
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thinking; I worked through long associative chains, without 
any byways or shunts of imagination. For instance, I thought 
over my future memoirs; or I made a treatise, let us say, about 
the agrarian question. I could think with earnest and clear 
logic, without any side-associations, not disturbed by outer 
influences. Sometimes I let out my fancy too; this succeeded 
the best by walking. Also there I chose a subject and I turned 
my fancies around this. Never thronged in me more vivid, more 
colourful and warm pictures than there; they were almost more 
real than my routine-faded everyday life, among the milestones 
of getting up-cleansing-eating-closing. I walked then very 
much, often more than ten miles a day, to and fro in my cell; 
I measured the distance according to the number of my steps. 
It was more tiresome than walking in the streets, for I had to 
turn back every sixth step. There I made a variation too: for 
when I walked with six long steps, I had to turn always on 
the same foot. So I changed it stepping seven smaller steps, 
to equal them. Walking was then more than a pastime: it was 
a calling. 

There were outstanding events in the routine: for instance, 
cleaning my shoes. They were not very dirty, so I used to clean 
them only every third day. I went through every wrinkle of 
the leather with minute care, and I brushed all spots glittering. 
I made discoveries in gymnastics too: I used another group of 
muscles every day; often I overdrove an exercise, to feel after-. 
wards the outstretching laziness of the limbs. To cut my nails, 
that was a harder task. I have got no sharp tools; so I sharpened 
the handle of my spoon on the cement floor—it was a pastime 
in itself—and I sheared my poor nails with this primitive mani-. 
cure-tool. During great boredom often appeared a fly, like 
some saviour angel; I prepared a great chase after it, I caught 
it—and let it free again, to continue the hunting, till one of 
us got bored of it. It was usually the fly. I had a sundial too: 
the shadow of the outer rail moved slowly on the window glass. 
—my window looked south—and shortly I could fix the place. 
of hours on it. An office clock helped me, it ticked out the hours, 
when the office window was open. I did not see the sun for 
two months, only its shining, for the window was made of dim 
glass and its opening was only a narrow gap of five-six inches.. 
In the morning sun shone only on the roofs, and in the after-. 
noon it was gone during walk time. So I saw only the lighted 
sky, or the glimmering red brick wall. 

The final feeling that remained in me about the New Prison, 
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is this of a broad, sunlit cloister. Especially in contrast with the 
old prison: broad, white clean corridors here, bright, white 
cells. Only they are airless. In the first night I spent there | 
had the queer feeling: I were there already once. Later I re- 
membered, where did I find the associative link. Once I lived 
in an old cloister in Perugia, in a monk-cell: there were the 
same white walls, the same simple bed; even the hole on the. 
door was there. 

Slow, bright, warm days: that is the memory of these prison 
days, not a disagreeable one, rather queer, the feeling of real 
separation. Nowhere could one be submerged in himself so well 
as in a prison cell. All possibilities of self-concentration exist 
there; therefore could I enjoy to the utmost the one novel that 
wants the greatest separation and self-concentration: Ulysses of 
James Joyce. Utter entanglement is indispensable for this—and 
I found it there. I read it through ten days, masticating every 
sentence of it; I daresay there are few who understood and 
tasted it so deeply as I did. Later I told to somebody ‘‘Ulysses 
is the keystone of bourgeois culture.” And till now I have not 
found a mightier finale for this period of human civilisation. 

Books began to live in me an independent life; I could not 
read so much that my attention could be faded. It was not dis- 
turbed by the thousandfold petty circumstances one does not 
perceive in everyday life; still, their diversity break one’s ener- 
gies and concentration. Eight, ten hours of \eading were 
nothing for me; words remained as hard and sharply uttered, 
influences as constant as in the beginning. All dispositions of 
mind were lacking; and this is perhaps a condition of ideal 
reo ng, : 

Weather was very much the same: long series of piercingly 
hot days—very rarely there was a cloud on the sky, and some 
rainstorms gave some variety. 

My first meeting with the parents was very curious. There 
we were divided by a rail, not like in the old prison, where there 
were seats and no bars between us. I did not care about it— 
my mother burst to tears. I felt it a quieting wall between us, 
it upheld my separation. The Sunday meetings were always 
somewhat disagreeable to me, especially the bodily caresses I 
must endure. I bore it because I knew how necessary they were 
—to the others. Here I could guard myself better and I re- 
mained inside. True, the envelope grew to hardness during the 
long weeks. Time had not here the impatient, unendurable non- 
passing feature that is so characteristic of waiting for something 
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unsure, Time passes here slowly, with regular assurance and 
it was not difficult to wait the end of the hours; it did come. 
Time was also a part of the system and carried me monoton- 
ously, slowly, hardly forward. 

Once I got a companion again. I lived with him ten days 
long—they were ten interesting days. He was captured in an 
organisation of a near village, with his twenty-six comrades. 
The ordinary way of flogging—still, there were some wilder 
cases too; he related me the words of one of his comrades: 
“I'm no more a man... PII never embrace a woman more.” 

This boy, called John, was no typical combatant proletarian. 
No simple handworker : he was a shoemaker-specialist. He had 
very manifold interests. And still, strangely, he was an utterly 
primitive being. I taught him, for example, a worker’s song. 
And he could not perceive that the tune is the same by every 
couplet. He learnt every verse separately—with the same tune. 
When at last he understood the melody, and that it recurred 
in every verse, it was a real revelation for him—like a new dis- 
covery. The indomitably sharp and simple logic of proletarians 
showed itself in him too. Perhaps they have not this legion of 
subjective associations that influences even unconsciously our 
thinking’; their simpler lives bring simpler thoughts too. Still, 
that influences them only quantitatively, not qualitatively. His 
train of thought was often straighter than mine, he saw clearer 
the.results. He explained me his class-situation so clearly, that 
I was quite amazed. On the other part, his fancy was just 
as primitive and childish. Nowhere did I experience the same 
primitive hatred against bourgeois. I could not discover then 
the deeper, more secret roots of it: but it was a hatred of senti- 
ments, not of intellect, without any distinction. He hated the 
same way gendarmes and squires, and I had hard work to 
explain him the possible differences between the two species. 
I must guess here, that our first proletarian dictatorship was a 
mild fireworks in comparison with the coming second one— 
when this primitively educated, oppressed men grasp the reign. 

I saw his iron-hard soul through his narrative about his 
father’s death. It happened during he was in prison. The old 
man cleaned his revolver and shot from sheer accident into his 
leg; and while the car ran with him to the hospital, he bled 
to death. “He died because he was a proletarian. The physician 
didn’t care a damn about his leg. Why should he? He was a 
bourgeois doctor. What’s to him the life of a worker? .. .”’ 
Also his father was a member of the workers’ movement. He 
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told about him: ‘Twas a pity for him. He was still a good 
fighting workman.” He was carried home to the funeral, an 
armed guard escorted him and his wrists were in chains. His 
mother received him weeping, shameful, but he consoled her: 

“Don’t cry, Mum, this is the proudness of a proletarian to-day. 

It isn’t a shame for your son, that the fetters of the governing 
class are on him!” 

He studied Mechnikov’s book The Human Nature. We 
bespoke it very often. He perceived easily the theses, but he 
clung strictly to the text. Did he find something right to his 
taste, he would not change his opinion shaped through this for 
a world. I often had sharp disputes with him; I tried to demon- 
strate the obsoleteness of some parts; it was quite a hard task. 
It was a new experience to me: he lacked utterly the respect 
for ‘‘authority.’’ Even Marx had no absolute value for him: 
I could appeal in vain to the name of some famous scientist— 
he recognised only the weight of facts. He was not very much 
partial, he criticised the Movement as well. The greatest diffi- 
culties of our discourses were the necessary preparations from 
my side in all directions to every statement; for his materiat 
knowledge was very scanty. But he had the same constructive 
sense, and inserted everything new quite easily, when it suited 
him. Often did he turn my own arguments against me, with an 
amazing aptitude. He had neither elasticity nor swiftness. But 
he was a hard-boiled, hundred per cent: man to be sure of any 
task. 

In spite of his realistic sense he had many fancies. But his 
fancies were clad in objectiveness as well. What shall he do in 
his village, when revolution will break out? He even made 
plans, how to disarm the gendarmes, to take hostages among 
the kulaks, and so on. Lenin’s treatises had an excellent soil 
in his person. 

Though we were very good friends, there remained some 
antagonism between us; he oppressed me in some way. Perhaps 
he despised and envied me a bit, for my intellectual self. I 
was often getting nervous about his slowness and, stiffness. 
Still, at the farewell we had both some uneasiness, a feeling 
of not easy departure. I was quite glad when he was brought 
back for a day before his sentence. Justice did not impress him 
very much. “It’s the masters’ circus, the whole mess. They’re 
all scoundrels. Sentence is already in their pocket. They only 
steal our time with it.” When he went away finally he promised 
me to visit my parents when free. And he did it. LA 
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The next month—the last one—I was alone again. 
Weather turned to autumn, slowly, even more slowly to us. 
Sun shone always deeper in its way through my cell. Days ran 
through me like a long file, with the date of sentence at the 
end: the 3rd of October. Still I was as calm in the last weeks 
as in the first. I was not tortured by impatience. Routine rolled 
me forward; perhaps I felt unconsciously even happiness, the 
closedness suited my contemplative temperament: and I was 
not responsible—in the moment—to anybody. I read and walked 
through the bright days—they were getting shorter, lamplight 
began earlier. 

I created a new pastime: rooting out bugs. They did not 
trouble me, but my companion was very sensitive concerning 
them. I looked on with surprised, somehow humorous feeling, 
when I saw the quantity of my insect room-mates, when he 
began to sweep them out of the beds. There were specimens 
almost as big as a cockchafer. They hid in the corners of the 
iron bed, in the cracks of the window-frame—even on the back 
of the card of prison orders. [This was rather a blasphemy 
from their part.] We used to develop a sport out of mere hunt- 
ing: we put one beast each of us into the wash-tub and waited, 
which one would sink the first. The other won. We played often 
scores of series like that. Later I rationalised hunting: I used 
a needle, piercing them on a spear. I “hunted? only twice a 
week, to conserve the freshness of the pastime, and the stock 
of “game.” 

An outer event disturbed the order: the visit of the prison 
governor. Sergeants and guards thronged to and fro, I had to 
sweep my cell up again, I must take on my coat—an hour 
before the actual parade. We were taught to answer “No” on 
the question: ‘‘Have you any complaint or want?’’ All hap- 
pened like that, mechanically. I brooded over the thought: 
What would say his Excellency if a prisoner would answer 
‘Yes, I havel’’? 

I had long talks with the ordinary criminals too. We Com- 
munists were fewer and we were scattered among them on the 
daily walks. Agitation and agitation: that was the unwritten 
command. The most part of them had no need of much talk: 
they were proletarians, though a wrong part of it. I spoke with 
pickpockets and burglars, embezzlers and blackmailers. And 
I felt among them like in good bourgeois-society. There were 
among them ones who were entirely rotten for anything, who 
would betray their best pal for a cigarette—but the rest were 
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often brave fellows. Their work is like any other craft, they 
told me—only the risk is greater. “No matter,” told me a 
burglar, who robbed the safe of the University Press Company 
—it was a great sensation at the time—‘‘still one winter, then 
a summer, again a winter—but the ten thousand bob are by 
the lass.” There were enough from the ‘‘Lumpenproletariat,”’ 
and ‘‘Lumpenbourgeoisie’’ too. An older gentleman was there, 
a fat, bald fellow—he was a bankrupt esquire, once a M.P.— 
he was there for murder: he killed in his anger a county sheriff. 
He sympathised with us, though methinks rather on account 
of his desperate situation, and because we were rather his kin, 
than the other criminals. He cursed the governing classes in a 
dirty manner. ‘‘Should I get that fellow in my hand, I would 
crash his skull as well at first time;’’ he used to say. 

There were a lot of them who were sorry about us, others 
looked on us without understanding—but a great part looked 
us with certain respectful sympathy. 

Their life was less disciplined than ours. Eight men thrown 
together into thicker smells and less air—we often heard their 
bitter quarrels from their cells. Most of them could not manage 
their time; they were grinded planlessly, timelessly. Still they 
were sorry about my loneliness: a single cell, that was the 
most terrible threat for them. 

The houseworkers had a'special position. They passed freely 
to and fro on the corridor, in and out the cells. I gave them 
often some food, so we made easily friends; it was very useful, 
for they furthered my parcels of food to my poorer comrades. 
The disadvantage of their free moving was the beating they 
endured from the shouting guard, when he was in a bad temper, 
He did not spare boxes and kicks from them, the corridor 
banged from his noise. Once he tried to shout with me too, 
because my bed was not square enough. He began to roar 
about it: he will show me, &c.; I told him very quietly but 
determinedly: ‘““Show me what do you want from me to do, 
but don’t cry with me. You haven’t any right to bully me, 
you know it the best.’ He showed me mutely my task and was 
silent after that. 

The arrival of some miners brought variety to our days. 
They were forty-four in number, coming from the coal mines. 
Even the other prisoners looked at them quite revolted, when 
they came to bath. Their feet were blue-black and their body 
full of sore wounds. They were beaten during four days, both 
by gendarmes and detectives. I helped them as much as I could. 
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At the end I came across a man, who made a very strong 
impression on me. He was a member of the party secretariat, 
the follower of those who were executed during’ the summer. 
His features were smooth, but his eyes were piercing. He was 
over his thirtieth year. We met in the car when we were going 
to justice. We talked much with him and with Francis, to- 
gether; and I had to see again the steel hardness of the illegal 
man. He spoke brightly and soberly. He told us: he will get 
about four years prison. We met once again: during a rainy 
walk. He showed me then clearly my future: ‘Your place is 
on the ideological front. But don’t forget, always together wtth 
the workers’ movement !”’ 

The court session brought nothing interesting. Boring, long 
forenoons of waiting—parents, public—back to the old prison, 
again to the New Prison—session was held in the old prison 
building, where the jury offices took place—all were improbably 
superficial and meaningless. Stereotyped questions and answers, 
phrases of the lawyers—and no reality. 

The session gave an insight into the rigid bureaucracy of the 
“‘independent’’ justice. Especially the lawyers’ speeches: all 
were like the word shouted in the desert. The sentence was 
really ready in the pocket of the judge, as my comrade had told. 
It brought no great sensation; I got four months’ prison, ful- 
filled with my preliminary imprisonment. 

The final conclusion of all this was a talk I had with an 
older Marxist. He told me: ‘‘Perhaps you don’t know the real 
meaning of your case. For instance, your capturing was the 
immediate cause of the execution of the two party secretaries 
[that caused then a great uproar through the whole civilised 
world—a deed repeated a thousand times since then in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Spain]. Your revolt, the rot in its own 
bosom, caused the bourgeoisie to take more determined means. 
An example must be made. Death sentence was already pre- 
pared for some smaller Communist ‘‘criminal’’—then came the 
secretaries. They were greater fishes, so they were hanged. But 
this cannot mean any relapse on behalf of the movement; on the 
contrary, martyrs have quite a different rôle. And you don’t 
imagine the echo you have had, as well at home as abroad. You 
were neither Jews, nor ‘‘lumpenbourgeoisie.’’ You were a troop 
of assault—by your social position—and you show the inner con- 
tradictions and the unavoidable dissolution of the bourgeoisie." 
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The Un-intelligent Man’s Guide 
to Socialism 


VER since the war, Socialists (the honest ones) have been 
looking for a rallying-point at which all the forces in society 
that were not consciously predatory could assemble. Some are 
still looking for it. Many have gone back to prophecy, some so 
far back that their last conclusion is that Socialism ‘‘will stop 
war by giving people a natural reason for being at peace with 
one another.” Which, we may remark, they have already, since 
being alive is a good reason why human beings should be at 
peace with one another. 
But ever since the war, economic constraint has, of course, 
been providing a motive for social cohesion; and so strong has 
the compulsion of economic necessity appeared that, from time 
to time, Socialists, both here and on the Continent, have 
embraced the belief that economic necessity would, of itself, 
overthrow the forces of reaction and bring revolution and recon- 
struction. And upon the logical premiss that man has only to 
be fully acquainted with the nature of his malady to set about 
finding the best remedy for it, the demonstrations of economic 
necessity would have been sufficient, and Socialist revolutions 
would have succeeded, not only in Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
but in this country and in America. Unfortunately sickness does 
not confine itself to the body and leave the mind unaffected ; but 
people who have chronic diseases are usually those who most 
resolutely resist drastic treatment and with pathetic tenacity peg 
away at quack remedies. Indeed, it needs courage and deter- 
mination to face the operating table again when you have 
already been badly knocked about in war. Your most natural 
desire is to endure if possible such damage as you have already 
suffered in as quiet and detached a hole as you can find, and'to 
turn a deaf ear to surgeons who are confident they can make a 
new man of you, if only you will face the music. Only the 
desperate who have become almost indifferent to life will consent 
to an operation: the rest adopt the philosophy of preferring to 
FE the ills they have than flying to others that they know not 
In other words, facing the music was the last thing’ the 
generation that survived the war wanted to do. From the stand- 
point of economic realism, it was the prime necessity : from the 
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standpoint of desire—even creative desire—anything else 
appeared preferable. 

So it is that economic realists have been the one class of 
persons whose prophecies have been belied most consistently. 
It maddens them to be told this; but the slow procession of 
events bears them down. According to their facts, certain conse- 
quences were bound to follow; and you had only to look at the 
facts to see they were right. But what would happen if nations ` 
individually and collectively declined to face the facts, neither 
they nor anyone else could really foretell. That was the one 
thing that was inconceivable to the economic realist. And it is 
the one thing that has happened. It continues to happen, as 
the Supreme Court decision on the American Veterans’ Bonus 
plainly shows. 

The result has been that (excepting always in Russia, which 
suffered revolution because her war wounds were worse than 
anybody else’s) Socialists, who are for the most part economic 
realists, have suffered all over the world greater disillusionment 
since the war than they thought possible before it. Here, in 
1931, every realist knew that we were on the eve of the revolu- 
tion prophesied by Marx, and Socialists tumbled over one 
another in their desire to demonstrate the inevitable working of 
the dialectic. Facts and figures were shown to be a rallying- 
point as immutable as science itself, and a terrible lot of lies 
were'told about unavoidable necessity. ` 

Well, it is for their health’s sake that those who told them 
should now be reluctantly learning that man retains the power 
of choice, and that economic necessity does not sit on the throne 
of God alone. Economic necessity still reigns; but human choice 
has a seat alongside, and the problem of getting one voice from 
two gods remains, the old problem of synthesis. 

In other words, in the realm of reality, and not of idealism, 
Socialism has still to discover a rallying-point to which—both 
on grounds of expediency and in fulfilment of wish, desire, and 
human preference : objectively and subjectively, in fact—it can 
draw the dominant will of society. 

And there is such a rallying-point. The vice of our sophistica- 
tion alone prevents us from seeing it. It is simply the common 
desire to be rid of war. Implement that desire practically and you 
have the necessary rallying-point to which people will gather 
and from which they will proceed to the necessities of revolu- 
tion. But the turvey-topseydom of intellectual pride fortifies 
Socialists in the belief that they must re-create society first, and 
abolish war afterwards. 
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The necessities of the situation are in truth far far simpler. 
What is required (and it is the first essential) is that every 
nation that took part in the late war should come to the full 
consciousness that each one of them was guilty of international 
crime against the society whose foundations lay in their mutual 
trade. In. plain terms, they are required to repent for their 
deeds done in the past; and the most practical, the simplest and 
most ethically effective way in which they can show their 
repentance, or essential change of mind, is for each one to see ` 
the war as the effect of its actions in the past, and to see the 
war itself as the first thing to repent of. 

The man who breaks his pal’s jaw thinks back from the 
broken jaw through the quarrel to the fault in himself—that is,. 
if he is a sound psychologist and a sensible man, which is what 
we need to be. Similarly, we are required to move in thought 
and action from the war back to the causes of the war, and not 
—as the economic realist believes—in the opposite direction, 
from the foundations of capitalist society on to the last effects 
of its nature, which showed themselves in the war. For to move 
in one direction is to move creatively, while to move in the 
other is to move merely analytically. 

Pacifism is therefore the natural and real rallying-point for 
Socialists who understand anything about human dynamics 
and human psychology. From it, revolution follows as an 
inevitable necessity. If this path to the future is not recognised 
—if it is believed that another war is the means towards revo- 
lution, well, that belief may be justified, but the revolution it 
will bring about will not be towards Socialism, but merely 
towards the dictatorship of Fascism and that succession of 
revolutions which is social anarchy. For let us not forget. that 
revolution is in itself nothing but a turning over, and whether 
we turn over for good or ill is determined by creative or destruc- 
tive desire: the rise and fall of civilisations in the past is wit- 
ness. Also we may as well remember that the driving force of 
the Russian revolution was in its opposition to war. That was 
a temporary resistance to a temporary menace. Western Europe 
and America have now to make a permanent resistance to a 
permanent menace. . 

Will Jack Common please accept this as a pacifist’s reply to 
his “Military Necessity of Pacifism’ last month? (You did 
mean ‘‘pacifism,’’ didn’t you, Jack? Only a psycho-analyst 
would have pondered over the substitution of ‘‘Fascism’’ on the 
cover, These infernal wish-dreams ! How they do show us up!) 

MAX_PLOWMAN. © 
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Controversy 


EAR SIR, 

I find that I owe Mr. Heppenstall a profound apology. I 
had supposed that he considered his Caerleon lecture,* which 
I criticised in the December issue, to be consistent with 
Marxism. I now find (in the February Adelphi) that his philos- 
ophy is one of gods, immortal souls and essences, so that 
obviously he has achieved not a deviation but a back-somer- 
sault and given evidence of an agility worthy of a politician. 
What really misled me was his red shirt. I had not supposed 
it symbolised the desire for incorporation in our ‘‘common 
humanity,” for, if by that term he means our current civilisa- 
tion, the cultivation of a red nose would be a much surer ‘‘open 
sesame.’’ But these processes, as Marx observes, require time. 

- A person who believes in ‘‘common humanity ’’ cannot 
legitimately reject the plea for class-collaboration, and so is 
only one remove from the Fascist. Doubtless Mr. H.’s final 
metamorphosis only awaits the return of his shirt from Perth. 
‘Meanwhile he must not complain if the blasts of criticism are 
chilly. But once in funereal garb he may recollect that a rather 
under-rated poet of an age before his correctly stated the point 
at which humanity becomes common, which is the point where 
it becomes common food for Hamlet’s convocation. 

I freely forgive Mr. H. for calling me ‘‘daft,’’ for after all he 
only means the opposite to his own condition, and that is about 
true. I forgive him the crowning insult of comparing me (in the 
economic field) with Major Douglas. I am grateful for his 
explanation of how he tells the abstract from the concrete by 
the kind of the letter the word begins with. The method had 
never occurred to me and I can’t find it mentioned in Marx, 
either. I also freely admit that I am a heresy-hunter, though up 
to the present I have been mainly engaged in hunting my own. 
And it is gratifying to know that I was probably as good at 
spoon-banging as the Prince of Wales, though, curiously 
enough, I never thought of calling the attention of H.R.H. to 
this obvious proof of our ‘‘common humanity.” On the other 
hand it is an undeniable shock to be told that I sat in my baby- 
chair and prepared my mind and muscles to make love. Was I 
really so precocious as all that, I wonder? 

But when I have been as charitable to Mr. H. as I can, I am 


still left wondering where in capitalist society Mr. H.’s ‘‘ man’”’ 
#Adelphi, November, 1935. 
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can attain “‘ human” stature without being involved in the 
class structure of society. Marx (confound the fellow!) even 
records the case of a child of two sent into the factory (in 
Victorian England !). That, said the boss, will teach the little 
blighter to bang his spoon like a prince. 

_ But Mr. H. tells us he knows men. Perhaps that is why he 
choosés to live in a universe of words divorced equally from 
social and scientific fact. N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


EAR. SIR, 

I haye evidently not expressed myself as clearly as I should 
—I will not be so arrogant as to accuse Mr, Heppenstall of not 
reading me—so perhaps I had better try again. 

In the first place I had no idea that my opinions were proper, but 
since Mr. Heppenstall tells me they are, I must put up with the . 
disappointment of finding that-they are not the reverse (as I had 
always rather hoped), as best I can. And anyhow I do believe 
that Beethoven became the greatest writer of music the world 
has ever known—though the pity of it is that the world for the 
most part doesn’t know him at his best. May we take it that the 
propriety of Mr. Heppenstall’s opinions also includes a prefer- 
ence for Ben Jonson rather than Shakespeare; or what is the 
point of the ‘‘anti-phrase or irony” to which I have not risen ? 

I am afraid I still fail to see the point about the ‘‘piousness’’ 
of Bach. No doubt his masses (I only know one) “‘sound faintly 
vulgar beside those of Palestrina’’—if you listen to them expect- 
ing them to be in the style of Palestrina. But then if you ` 
listened to Palestrina expecting him to sound like Bach you 
would think ‘‘How dull and cold this is.” Art is as subject to 
the law of relativity as anything else. 

I can’t see what it is that makes “ʻO Amiable Com- 
mercium” religious and the ‘‘Matthew Passion’ pious—unless 
Mr. Heppenstall wants to give the Catholics a monopoly of 
religion—is that why he says that his religion is proper ? 

Both the Passion and the Mass were written to be sung as 
part of religious services, and he would agree that they are both 
great works of art. What is the difference? Palestrina seems 
to us detached and austere (whether he did to his contemporaries 
is another and an interesting question), Bach seems human 
and concrete. If abstraction is all that is required to make art 
religious, what about Bach’s “‘art of fugue.” If the words of the 
Mass were to be fitted to some numbers from it, and they were 
sung’ unaccompanied in a cathedral, would it immediately 
cease to be pious and become religious? 
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universal than Palestrina’s Catholicism. But I still think of his 
art as the culmination of the Polyphonic period in which Pales- 
trina and Byrd flourished, rather than as pointing forward to 
any future developments, —unless the lost souls of the present 
day whose latest wail is ‘‘Back to Bach” are considered to have 
any significance. And still I think that had Palestrina had the 
instrumental resources of Bach he would have produced works 
of greater grandeur and less austerity. All the greatest artists 
transcend the limitations of their time by their genius (e.g., 
Shakespeare’s use of words to supply scenic and lighting 
effects). Only the lesser men complain that they can’t express 
themselves, because their ideas are too magnificent for the 
means at their disposal. That is to say, the true genius is a: 
realist. But that doesn’t imply that he could not produce more 
splendid results with more splendid materials. 
I hope Mr. Heppenstall likes being hunted and hounded by 
me, as much as I like it from him. W. B. WORDSWORTH. 


EAR SIR, 

In your leading article of January, you stressed the point 
that what the Labour Movement desperately needs is a number 
of people who will devote themselves to Socialist education. 
That has been the point of view of the Labour College Move- 
ment for over a quarter of a century and we have already estab- 
lished what might be regarded as a Socialist university. 

It is true that the whole of our work, apart from the residen- 
tial Summer Schools we hold each year, is non-residential. Our 
work consists largely of running classes and day and week-end 
schools and conducting the largest Postal Courses Department 
of any working-class educational organisation in the world. We 
have no objection to a residential centre but the diffculty of 
running such a centre is that it is very expensive as compared 
with non-residential work and also it is often very difficult for 
students to get back their old jobs once they have completed a 
course of study. 

I shall be very glad to send particulars of our work to any of 
your readers who care to write to me.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. M. MILLAR, 
General Secretary, 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 
15, South Hill Park Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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EAR SIR, 

In the Adelphi’s February issue Mr. W. Brown asks 
whether any bridge can be erected to connect the bourgeois 
and the proletariat. I suggest that one can when the two classes 
have an opportunity either to live together or to contact with 
each other through the medium of the written word. During 
the war, the ‘‘ snossifers’’ and the men, by daily contact, came 
to appreciate, more accurately, the viewpoints and the worth 
of each other. 

In civil life this contact, to a great extent, is lost. But I 
believe it can be re-established, indirectly, by such places as the 
Adelphi Centre and by means of the Adelphi Magazine. The 
Centre will afford an opportunity to the politically-conscious 
proletarian to fraternize with the bourgeois of socialist persua- 
sion. Both may afterwards relate their experiences at and im- 
pressions of the Centre to their friends, and thus, perhaps, 
stimulate them to make a personal visit. 

With the improvement in the ability to think, brought about 
by better general education for the working-class, the Adelphi 
Centre and the Adelphi Magazine, if they use the right type of 
propaganda, will be able, not only to make more of the prole- 
tariat conscious of their true position, but by stories and descrip- 
tions of bourgeois life help him to understand the bourgeois 
mind. For I am convinced that the stories of working-class life 
which have appeared in the Adelphi have helped many bour- 
geois readers to a better understanding of the working-class. 

In this manner I believe the bridge may be erected and the 
nucleus of a classless society formed.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIS HAYCOCK. 


“The Dog Beneath The Skin” 


REVIEWED this play when it first appeared, in book form. 
My review was carefully appreciative but not enthusiastic. 
The play as acted at the Westminster Theatre may have all the 
faults as well as the virtues that I thought I found in the book, 
but its power and originality, compared with other contemporary 
plays, makes its faults seem negligible. While it is still on, 
you ought to take the opportunity of seeing it, for it is rare im 
the present theatre in being original and alive and kicking. 
R.R. 


The Doxy Beyond the Pale 


OU know how it is outside. Sap’s rising. From a purely 

esthetic point of view, which one is apt to stray into after 
a touch of ’flu, such a touch, mind you, as sets a man feverishly 
wandering among fancy headstones and epitaphs of his own 
creating, as Here lies the bones of a Sweeper; he lived nasty but 
he wrote nice, or He fell for nothing, only sleep, and Strew on 
him brewses—this kind of graveyard trot ends up, when it 
finally clambers over the mossy wall, in a cool esthetic view. 
You turn the limpid look upon a world grown rational. And 
looked at that way the advent of the new life is at first an ugly 
thing. It grins and lurks, and darkens where it comes. There 
was a world, see, of frost and pure line, a static tracery land, 
very lovely, decorative, classical. The tree-columns stood like 
stone in the moon’s maze of crazy non-life thrown about 
them. But the dark blood of life brushes across it, blurs every- 
where. The coming of the sap divides the shining winter world 
into an arena of protagonists, and frost, for all its beauty, 
becomes inimical, like the pretty ritual of a church when it has 
forgotten Man. You’ve taken sides, got to, for the sake of your 
own blood’s column; and your side is that of the ugly moving 
stuff which breaks up the fine lines of the tree-branches into 
bud’s teeth. 

Foi. nately, there’s frills soon. Once the green’s out, it’s a 
poet’s day; it’s top © the morning, lads, and the coils of Spring 
fly out. Now we can watch life rocketing up to the sun in lark- 
form, and know that in next to no time we'll see the first hail 
of the hive’s rush flung into a great sky. That part is 
familiar, so many have cheered you with the remembering or 
the anticipating of it. What we forget is the beginning it had, 
the sullenness of its first slow creeping, the checks and pauses 
before even a leaf Jooked through. Yet this is the day to make 
a note of, when there’s still more winter than spring in it, for 
such is the more or less permanent weather for folks of a 
generation like ours. We have to live and work by a moon’s. 
light, an old moon, too, bent and hooked over a void—no 
wonder it’s all a frost. The public ways are edged and brilliant 
in this light of negation which shows men haggard or carica- 
tured, as in drawings by Arthur Wragg. We know each other 
uncertainly according to how the thin light falls. If you’re where 
it’s most concentrated, you’re shown up harsh and unsympa- 
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thetic as the milk bottle on a doorstep at dawn. If you’re not, 
you pull down the peak of your cap so as you can grin for your 
comfort—you’re a menace, brother-in-the-dark. 

The poor old menace—in himself so nicely human and good 
to be with, but seen from above as terrifying as rats along a 
sewer. It would be fun to see the floodlit ones so frightened were 
they not so powerful that even their silliest panic is cause for 
war; they can make their ghosts walk, sure, easy as taking 
kings from their cupboards when the knave fails to win his 
trick. That’s all moonshine, says you, says all. It’s only the 
masses that are deceived—what, the menace diddled again ? He 
goes rushing by like a monster in Mickey Mouse bemused by 
puppet love. Tricked, by gad. There’s such a breathing freely 
in the land that the place is positively windy with relief. 

I expect we'll have to put up with a lot of this now that the 
mad.times are upon us; shakings and suspirings are the dis- 
order of the day. Still, that’s incidental, like the swaying winds 
which the March hare races to. We’ll see windy shapes galore 
but don’t chase them, comrades. You’ve to stand and be pelted 
with urgencies which seem real enough and yet are only the 
rotten eggs of yesterday’s last laying; you’ve to say no a thou- 
sand times and yes once; you’ve got to look on the public skies 
as hoardings, and save your understanding for a deeper glance. 
For beneath the bright phantoms, the old tide of life begins to 
move again to a different pulse. It is slow and not easily felt 
but it will quicken, sure as the dull old branch on the ash 
sullenly bearing its sap will burst at many points with the im- 
possible richness of a long concealed life. These things come 
against all reason. 

So it is that while all our noisier contemporaries will be hoot- 
ing up and down the land looking for a leader, or a sudden 
salvarsin for the world’s troubles, sound lads will sit tight and 
let that world at any rate go to pot. Having shut out the wind- 
blown phantasms of our times, we’ll make a new hearth for our- 
selves, and the problems of maintaining it, you’ll find, are real 
enough. They’ll give us something to think about, but no hys- 
terics, no heroics. Anyway, pull a chair up and chance it. 

THE SWEEPER-UP, 


. REVIEWS 


THE FAITH CALLED PACIFISM. By Max Tlowman (J. M. Dent and Sons) 
s. 6d. 

Thue Pacifism is based on a belief that to oppose violence or 
destructive selfishness is merely to perpetuate it. Hence the Pacifist 
is a non-resister. But non-resistance should only be the state of .self- 
abnegation, of forgiveness out of which he acts to redeem the evil 
which he has accepted as his own. To go forth through surrender is 
the secret of every creative act. And the true Pacifist seeks to be 
creative in the sphere of social behaviour. It is because Mr. Plow- 
man’s book is grounded in a clear and unqualified recognition of this 
truth that it stands out with a simple and compelling virtue from the 
many recent books devoted to this subject. To him mére conscientious 
‘objection, still less a sensitive recoil from violence, are not enough. 
They. are mere negation and may well be selfish negation. We need, 
in‘ his view, “‘to gó deeper and to discover a faith of which Pacifism 
is only one expression.” Such a. Pacifism he calls religious. It is 
religions, . not through being associated with any religious creed or 
organisation, but because it springs from faith in or an imaginative 
recognition of the creative will of life. Such a faith demands sacri- 
fice as its first condition. We cannot have peace without paying for 
it. And the ultimate sacrifice demanded is nothing less than that of 
our acquisitive egos. We need to be transformed if we are to trans- 
form evil into good instead of perpetuating it by resistance We need, 
in short, to become really human. ‘‘Let man come back to the centre 
of himself and he will discover that in the full possession of conscious- 
ness he is in possession of something that inhibits him from murder 
and, since consciousness is man’s distinctive attribute, he will not— 
for the very sake of the race itself—forego that consciousness even at 
the bidding of self-advantage. . . . I believe that the human race has 
now to assert its humanity or begin to perish.” 

This is the heart of Mr. Plowman’s argument and like all primary 
truth it is profoundly simple. We have only to break free for a 
moment from the unreal complexities and mechanisms in which 
we are entangled to know that killing human beings is, as he says, a 
sacrilege we would not willingly commit under any conceivable cir- 
cumstance. But to recover this elementary humanity on the plane of 
consciousness and maintain it in the face of every provocation to fear 
and self-interest involves a spiritual revolution in the individual which 
is perhaps too easily assumed by Mr. Plowman when he writes that 

“all that is required of us at the moment is that we should have the 
courage of our simplicity,” and that this ‘‘is not very difficult.”’ 
Alas! nothing is harder as nothing is more necessary than to become 
thus simple in full consciousness. But Mr. Plowman is no dogmatic 
absolutist. He states, as he must, the religious basis of a true Paci- 
fism, but he argues its necessity with equal cogency from a political, 
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economic, and scientific standpoint. So convinced is he that war em- 
powered by science is no longer possible without race-suicide, that 
he commends even a passive resistance which is not creative in so far 
as it makes reflection possible, and to that extent checks the blind 
drift to catastrophe. And while agreeing with the Marxian that we 
cannot have peace and Capitalism, he considers that Pacifism is the 
‘strongest and most effective weapon in the whole armoury of 
Socialism,” and that even from the Marxian standpoint there could 
be no more effective means of overthrowing the existing form of 
government than the plain refusal to bear arms. ‘‘Government by 
force rests on force. Take away the force and we stand a chance of 
having government with the consent of the governed.” 

Inevitably he will seem to some to disregard the complexities of 
the problem, when in fact he sees through them, as both the simple 
human quality of his writing and his imaginative reasoning prove. 
Certainly no more essential plea for a Pacifism which is at once the 
acknowledgment of a religious reverence for the human spirit, a 
heroic act of faith in the possibility of redeeming the world by 
imaginative love, and the only alternative to suicide, has come my 
way. HUGH I’A. FAUSSET. 


ARTIFEX, SKETCHES AND IDEAS. By Richard Aldington (Chatto) 7s. 6d. 

Throughout Mr. Aldington’s work there runs an exasperated dis- 
like for the invented ‘‘purpose in life.” In his introduction to the 
Amazon Letters of Rémy de Gourmont there is a passionate and 
moving plea for the realisation that life is a sufficient end in itself. 
And in this book of essays he adds: ‘‘To realise this is already a 
major success, but.there is no formula for the enjoyment of con- 
sciousness-’”? New “‘purposes ” are invented as the old ones cease to 
deceive.“ ‘Nobody can be fanatical about what is self-evident and 
rational—hence the ‘purpose’ of a civilisation must always be vague, 
unprovable and unattainable.” The first and greatest was ‘‘Eternal 
Life,” followed at various times’ by ‘‘Liberty,’’ ‘‘The Greatest Happi- 
ness of the Greatest Number,” ‘‘Nationalism,’’ ‘‘Power,’’ and the 
“Dictatorship, of the Proletariat.” All, in Mr. Aldington’s opinion, 
vague and unattainable. He defines civilisation as ‘‘the art of 
agreeing to believe in invented purposes.” 

He admits that life is pretty unimportant and unsatisfying, 
“rather like paying a hundred dollars to sit for ten minutes on a 
rather rickety stool in a verminous theatre which is giving a ten-day 
Chinese drama.’’ But it will not be improved by grafting on to it 
artificial goals for mankind. Only his Artifex, the artist through all 
time—rather dejected and often kicked but tough and endurable in 
his way—will he accept as the genuine “‘life-giver.’’ 

And this leads him to regret the social reformer. ‘‘Don’t feel 
responsible for the universe—it wasn’t your doing. Don’t feel respon- 
sible for the Empire—it can disappear without your assistance. Take 
it easy. Go to the plumber’s mate, consider his ways, and be wise.” 
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All of which appears very reactionary and laissez faire until we turn 
to the essay, ‘‘What Fools These Mortals Be,” and find that Mr. 
Aldington can be a social reformer himself when he comes to one of 
his favourite subjects—birth control. Taking his stand on the 
Malthusian theory of the minimum subsistence line he maintains that 
over-population is the greatest problem of all and calls for world 
control of population with area quotas, and compulsory birth-control, 
abortion and infanticide for cases of evasion, i.e., women exceeding 
their quota. He justifies this not inconsiderable interference with the 
freedom of the subject on the grounds of emergency, in the style of 
any zealous Communist, Fascist, or Christian missionary. 

But he is sceptical of all political movements and so, unlike most 
social reformers, he admits that his demands are Utopian and as 
improbable of accomplishment as an Utopia. And hating the war 
that now seems unavoidable, he sees for himself little alternative to 
self-destruction and faces up to suicide frankly, if a little facetiously, 
as though he thought it rather bad form to talk about it. But, un- 
happily, it seems the logical end for a man who passionately believes 
that the inevitable biological checks of war, disease and famine will 
put an end to all culture and permanently destroy even his tenacious 
Artifex, the ‘‘life-giver.’’ 

Mr. Aldington’s problem is that of all sensitive artists who refuse 
to manufacture a ‘“‘life-purpose’’ in which to bury their heads and `’ 
achieve a comforting blindness: Others have turned to mysticism and 
religion, but at what cost to their personal honesty? La Trahison des 
Clercs is a byword in the modern world. 

Other essays in this volume cover the ‘‘Freedom of the Press” and 
the ‘‘Ethics of Authorship” (it turns out that there is something left 
to say on these subjects); a visit to Barbados told with Lawrence’s 
sensitivity to surroundings; and a happy, truly civilised tribute to a 
negro servant. There are also excellent examples of Mr. Aldington’s 
grand humour in the form of three portraits, two of humans and one 
of a cat. The first two (especially “Female Thinking Extravert’’) are 
devasting in their satire and recall some of his best work in ‘Soft 
Answers.” : ERIK WARMAN. 


TYLOR. By Dr. R. R. Marett (Chapman and Hall) 6s. net. 
PARETO. By Dr. Frang Borkenau (Chapman and Hall) 6s. net. 

Undoubtedly the publishers are doing a public service in initiating 
their new series on modern sociologists, the first two volumes of 
which are before us. Other volumes are due to appear on Le Play, 
Comte, Veblen, Robert Owen and Marx and (we hope) on 
Letourneau, Frazer, Risley, Morgan and others as well. 

It is significant of the way the English treat their great men that 
twenty Englishmen will have heard of Vilfredo Pareto for one who 
has heard of Edward Tylor, though the work of the latter contains 
much that is basic to sociological study, while the theories of the 
former come largely into the category of Veritable Tripe. Dr. Marett, 
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though he seems to derive his own philosophy rather indiscriminately 
from Hegel, Avenarius and Wordsworth, has yet the incorrigible 
English habit of telling us something material about his subject and 
spreads facts like jam, very appetising jam, so that his book will be 
a real stimulus to the reader who has so far fought shy of cultural 
anthropology. 

We have little space for TA but we were particularly tickled 
by the opposition of Tylor and Bachofen over the couvade, with each 
bourgeois rationalist clinging firmly to his inkling of one-half of the 
truth. Tylor, says Dr. Marett, had no time for the apriorists but pre- 
ferred ‘“‘to pile up proofs too solid and lasting for any talk to 
demolish.’’ Tylor was lucky in not having to live in Germany to-day! 

With Pareto and Dr. Borkenau we shift from the rock of the nine- 
teenth century to the quicksands of the twentieth. Pareto contained 
within himself the unresolved contradiction of bourgeois society; he 
wanted to combine laissez faire economics with Fascistic political 
organisation! No wonder he failed to evolve a systematic sociology. 
His strongest point was his rigid, non-humanitarian treatment of 
economics, which made him a kind of echo of Ricardo. But this is 
outside the scope of Dr. Borkenau’s book, and Pareto without mathe- 
matics is rather like Italian vermouth without gin. 

Unfortunately the reader is often left hazy as to what is Pareto and 
what is Borkenau, but the polemic against Marx and the Bolsheviks 
belongs to the latter, and is an indescribable muddle. In one place we 
are told that the Bolsheviks were mainly intellectuals, in another that 
they were a religious sect, almost devoid of theory, who bagged 
the theory of the Social Revolutionaries, in yet another that the 
Bolsheviks probably greatly overrated the role of conscious thought 
and planning! Marx ‘‘believed in the spontaneous proletarian 
upheaval,’’? while Lenin discarded the theory! And why, we may 
ask, did middle-class Marx devote his whole life to the revolutionary 
struggle if it could all be safely left to the proletariat? Lenin, we 
hear, overlooked the fact that ‘“‘even the most disturbing revolutions 
can only change the group handling the political power’’! So Lenin 
toiled for thirty years to achieve an objective that he had overlooked. 
And what are we to make of this gem: ‘‘Marx believed domination 
to be a simple . . . consequence of economic differentiation, but closer 
research has shown that political rule has an existence of its own, 
independent of economics’’? The ‘‘closer research,’’ as it happens, 
was first undertaken, with the results stated, by Marx and Engels 
themselves ! 

Aeons of evolution having, in Russia, only succeeded in, producing 
. Tsarism, Dr. Borkenau considers that the failure of the State to 
“wither away” in the next eighteen years destroys Marx’s theory of 
the State! Certainly to set Borkenau upon. Pareto was to make the 
punishment fit the crime. 

Finally, we are interested in the quotation from Zinoviev to the 
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effect that he and the others had wrongly imagined that the success 
of the revolution would bring an immediate alleviation of the Jot of 
the masses. This is important, and we can say categorically that the 
institution of a Socialist economy will in every case, irrespective of 
circumstances, result in an immediate lowering of the standard of 
living of the masses. When a Socialist knows that, he knows what 
he is up against. N. A. HOLDAWAY. 


THE POWYS BROTHERS. By Richard Heron Ward (Bodley Head) 7s. 6d. 

WELSH AMBASSADORS (POWYS LIVES AND LETTERS). By Louis Marlow 
(Chapman and Hall) 12s. 6d. 

DORSET Essays. By Llewelyn Powys (Bodley Head) 8s. 6d. 

I generally find myself in approximately half-a-dozen minds about 
the Powys brothers—that is, about two minds each. John Cowper, 
in almost any of his books, zig-zags rapidly between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, turning with the turn of a leaf from profound poetic 
insight into human and still more strikingly atmospheric realities to 
something nearer the gibberings of the lunatic asylum. These rapid 
transitions make his novels (for me) only intermittently bearable and 
as wholes disastrous failures, but on the other hand it is his courage 
of his eccentricities which sets his astonishing Autobiography within 
hailing distance of being the great book Mr. Ward rather exag- 
geratedly says it is. His ‘‘philosophy of solitude” (set forth un- 
changingly in repetitive book after book) has many positive qualities 
—notably the heightened enjoyment of common experience, even 
ill experience—but fundamentally is, as Mr. Ward recognises, a_ 
philosophy of escape, and one which denies its own highest realisa- 
tions. T. F. Powys also has one thing to say, and says it very well 
again and again—that Life is utterly evil and Death the only boon 
it has to grant. I admire his craftsmanship, ‘hough he seems to me to 
set his limits far too narrow, but I do at tin.*s find it difficult wholly 
to accept the philosophic integrity of a man who can survive to pen 
book after book in simple praise of the blessings of non-existence! 
Llewelyn is Theodore turned inside out, hymning life as it comes to 
him in simple physical contacts, and seeing death as the ultimate 
enemy though acknowledged victor. All three write fine prose, but 
in the cases of T. F. and Llewelyn, anyway, too much of the same 
kind as well as of the same content. 

Mr. Ward deals with them mainly impersonally and for the most 
part very well. He does seem to me to over-estimate John, but 
Theodore gets a just if ruthless obituary notice, and Liewelyn is 
placed exactly where he belongs. Mr. Marlow deals with the three, 
and further brothers and sisters by the way, mainly personally and 
interestingly, but with a good deal of silly stuff. Mr. Littleton Powys 
is reported as disliking, in another of Mr. Marlow’s books dealing 
largely with the family, ‘‘all the talk about having girls, and there 
being so many of them,’’ and the sheer dreariness of these solemnly 
recounted affairs forces the reader’s agreement if on other grounds; 
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but even if these are held to be biographically significant, one may 
still wonder what degree of illumination proceeds from knowing that 
John gave Mr. Marlow some “‘little yellow silk gartérs’’ and won- 
dered whether he was still wearing them, that Theodore ‘‘liked ex- 
tremely the idea’’ of Louis’s whiskers, and that they all perpetually 
addressed each other in terms of extravagant affection. There is too 
much of this chicken-feed in this sprawling book. 

Dorset Essays is chicken-feed too, if more palatable—Llewelyn 
taking it easy, lounging about Dorset, reminiscing, visiting, chatting. 
Very pleasing if you feel like it, but hardly more a vital contribution 
to literature than the forty photographs which illustrate the volume. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY. By John Steeksma (C. W. Daniel and Co. 
Ltd.) 5s. 

“To see the world in its many perspectives, and so to come at last 
to feel at home in it”? is one of the rewards which John Steeksma 
promises the philosopher. It is a sign of the times, and a somewhat} 
pathetic one, that such a discipline should be necessary before we can 
feel at home in our own world. In stable times there would be little 
response to such an inducement: so long as man is able to express 
himself freely and successfully, he feels secure in himself. It is only: 
in periods of disintegration, when the chaos of business, politics, and! 
international relations seems too strong for the controlling hand of 
humanity, that this search for solid ground begins. 

John Steeksma has not yet come to the end of his search. In his| 
philosophical work he has weathered a period of personal confusion, 
and has found a method suited to his individual needs. His work 
against the background of physical science shows a high degree of 
logical persistence: he has succeeded in separating a number of. basic’ 
truths from the vast mass of confused thinking which abounds in 
this sphere. He shows throughout a considerable honesty and at any 
rate a partial desire to face reality. But he has not yet attained what 
he regards as the task of philosophy—‘‘a sustained effort to unify 
thought and to become fully conscious of its unification.” There is | 
not yet any sense of direction in his work. One could abandon 
Philosophical Enquiry at almost any stage of reading without an 
acute sense of dissatisfaction: and if one reaches the end one is left 
with the feeling, ‘‘Well, what now?’’ The impression of a person- 
ality not yet completely integrated is increased by his defences of 
philosophy: Steeksma seems to be making excuses for devoting so 
much time to this study. In his system itself there are contradictions. 
His introduction asserts ‘‘There is one philosophical outlook for 
you, namely, the one which has your own questions and answers 
behind it.” And generally the introduction makes philosophy a matter 
of personal taste. But on the other hand the chapter entitled ‘‘Neces- 
sity” affirms that the annihilation of matter cannot possibly take place 
anywhere in the universe and adds, ‘‘It is the business of a philoso- 
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pher to reach certainty: he has given the best of his life and thought 
to that end. If he . . . remains always uncertain, then he is a failure 


and he has thought in vain.’’ Here Steeksma is surely trying to attain 
by thought alone a sureness which properly belongs to action. A man 
who never becomes able to act with confidence is a failure: but 
although we must act as if we knew, the possibility of revision in the 
face of new information should always remain, except perhaps in 
pure logic. 

Steeksma does not seem to be conscious of writing at a particular 
historical phase. His discussions on the claims of philosophy are per- 
fectly general: apparently they hold in the middle of a revolution or 
a massacre as much as in times of security and leisure. In this respect 
he fails to show that ‘‘keen sense of proportion’’ without which (he 
says) one cannot be a philosopher. While he was writing his leisurely 
comment on entire aliveness as the goal of man, a less academic com- 
ment was being made in the factories and the distressed areas. 

.Steeksma has developed during his personal‘crisis a most unusual 
clarity and precision of thought. If he can apply these powers to our 
present social crisis he will both reach his own maturity and become 
of the utmost social value. At present, although he may be able to 
reach certainty for himself, he is not able to communicate easily with 

_the rest of humanity. Until he can establish contact with the general 

! movement of life to-day he must necessarily remain ineffective. 

í WALTER SAWYER. 


. FRIEDRICH ENGELS: A BIOGRAPHY. By Gusiav Mayer (Chapman and | 
Hall) 15s. 
_ Enough and to spare has been written in recent years about Marx 
‘and Engels and their theories, but a biography of Engels was cer- 
tainly overdue and now Herr Gustav Mayer has capably fulfilled the 
` obligation. The book does not add anything essential to our know- 
ledge of Marxism, but it is full of interest and is a worthy tribute to 
. the great man who was such a brilliant ‘‘second fiddle” (as he insisted 
, on calling himself) in a partnership which Herr Mayer sums up in 
, this way: ; 
‘ “Through the whole of history there is not another example of 
such devoted partnership between two great and gifted men.” 

The importance of Marx and Engels was for a long time neglected 

: in England, but the recent reaction in their favour has been for the 

} most part spurious and it will probably be at least another fifty years 

” before their real influence as thinkers and revolutionaries can be 
objectively assessed. 

In the latter part of this book we see Engels again and again 7 
making observations which show him to have been, after Marx’s 
death, in a class by himself as a student of the international situation. 
Yet although he possessed a philosophy which gave him, in the long 

po a clearer vision than any contemporary political observer, we 
. find him continually surprised and often disappointed by the turn of 
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events. And at the end he is saying, in criticism of a dogmati : 
‘‘“Marxist”’ enunciation of the “‘theory of i increasing misery’ 

“The organisation of the working-class and their ‘steadily 
growing resistance-will possibly act as a check on the growth ot; 
their misery. It is the uncertainty of life which is cen, 
increasing. 

And he emphasises the factor of chance, ‘‘the Unintended, the! 
Unreckonable.’ 

Could Marx and Engels see the world of to-day they would cer-: 
tainly be indignant at the bouncing confidence with which a vast; 
critical-practical-revolutionary-scientific-political superstructure has’ 
been erected upon their work. And they would be as much surprised į 
to find the failures and successes of their professed followers in | 
various countries attributed to the -fallibility or infallibility of j 
‘“‘Marxism” as old Jehovah would be if credited with the authorship ' 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill on the ground that Mr. G. was - 
a constant reader of the Bible. 4 

We repeat, it will be a long time yet before the real influence of ` 
Marx and Engels, whether as revolutionaries or thinkers, can be 
clearly traced or accurately judged. R. R. 


FIERCE AND GENTLE. By H. A. Manhood (Cape) 7s. 6d. SENEE 
BEANY-EYE. By David Garnett (Chatto) 5s. 
IDLE HANDS. By Edward Charles (Faber) 7s. 6d. i 
Mr. Cyril Connolly’s contention, aired with much foolhardy { 
d 


CUT AND COME AGAIN. By H. E. Bates (Cape) ys. 6d. > ; 


courage in the New Statesman recently, that modern English fiction 
writing is lacking in “guts”? when compared with equivalent : 
American work, is well illustrated by this group of books, consisting 
of two volumes of short stories, ot, long short story, and one novel. 
But Mr. Connolly is inclined to blaine the absence of good material 4 
for. this state of affairs, whereas in these books the fault rather lies 
in the choice of material and, to some extent, in the treatment. Yet , 
it may be true that this England of ours has become so respectable d 
that our writers get little opportunity to experience ‘‘life in the raw.” | 
It is the price we pay for excessive lawfulness. * 4 
However, there are a few exceptions among the short stories, ' 
especially Mr. Manhood’s. ‘‘ Framework for a Miracle’ is a perfect 
little piece of unconcerned violence, nicely set off by a ludicrous 
ending. ‘‘Sweet and Lovely” continually reminds one of Faulkner { 
and is perhaps the most successful story in the book. Someoftheothers * 
overstrain after similar effects and tend to be merely melodramatic, 
particularly as Mr. Manhood has a strong partiality for an avenging 
Nemesis. Mr. Bates’ “The MiP’ is interesting for a sort of planned 
symbolism which is remarkably effective, but most of his stories 
seem intended to interest the reader in what might have happened , 
rather than in the incidents related and this trick becomes tiresome 
after a while. “The Station’’.and the title story are admirable, but 2 
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hers dre not so successful. His material seems to me to be chosen 
vith too much deliberate reticence. ane 

“Beany-Eye” is a very apt example of Mr. Connolly’s contention. 
t appears to have been written with an inflexible determination ‘‘to 
cep the party clean.” It concerns a slightly unhinged and homicidal 
easant who, in the hands of the American ‘‘forceful’’ school, would 
ave become a darkly sinister but not inhuman monster.«Mr. Garnett 
reats him as one óf the family and finally deports him to the unsus- 
recting Dominions with a degree of anti-climax that jeaves the reader 
xhausted from thwarted anticipation. 

These may be very much personal reactions to the sity which I 

hasten to add is written with all the beauty and ease of style which 
r. Garnett always displays. But even these virtues only serve to 
bmphasise the missing backbone in a very highly polished and well- 
mounted but disappointing skeleton. 
“Idle Hands” is about a number of stupid people whose main 
:mbition is to make each other’s lives unbearable. It is: written in a 
turiously affected style which may have beem modelled, very 
indifferently, upon Miss Compton-Burnett, and which constantly 
rxasperates. In fact, the whole book is matter for exasperation. The 
rharacters, with the possible exception of Daffodil, are quite 
Incredible, there is an excess of unnecessary detail, and a parade of 
e author’s knowledge of art and artists which almost turns the 
ook into a catalogue. A certain understanding of life’s pettinesses is 
own, but also a little too much sympathy .with them. But I got 
welcome, if unintended, laugh out of Mary concentrating with 
ystical significance on a crane in Hyde Park, and also enjoyed the 
ea of Daffodil’s voice somehow falling like dew on to the burnt 
iesert of the hero’s confused passion. . _ ERIK WARMAN. 































SHORT SURVEY OF SURREALISM. By David Gascoyne (Cobden- 
Sanderson) 7s. 6d. , 
First, what is Surrealism (super-realism, Surréalisme, or sewer- 
alism)? Gascoyne defines by negatives: ‘‘Surrealism is not” 
atever it is. It’s all that’s best, nevertheless, in art, literature, 
ce, sex, behaviour, politics and humour. It’s the uncommon; 
nly way for those who don’t intend to be dull and damned and 
geois. It gives you the world as you want it and not as your 
pa handed it over. It releases you, sends you out into a storm of 
loves, unafraid of the flames in dinner jackets, not to mention the 
wns and bicycles. Constitutes you the new Argonaut, the Jason 
e rest of the crew. 
far very well. Each of us takes bis bit of the Kingdom of 
n by violence. Agreed. Only: some of us believe in pooling the 
Kant can have his crystallized fruits: we want the Critique 
Reason. To each what he needs; from each what he has. It 
Communism can be defined by positives. Surrealism shocks, 
banarchist’ s bomb: and that’s all.” > 
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This aside, Gascoyne has written a fine, interesting, absurdly 
serious, documented, informative and thoroughly likeable book 
Gascoyne, too, is the only readable surrealist poet now writing i 
English. Add up, and give him alpha for work done. 
MICHAEL SAYERS. 


THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND. By Lynn Doyle (Batsford) ys. 6d. 
This book, one of the British Heritage Series, is intended to serv 
as a guide book particularly for the wealthy and middle classes takin 4 
a holiday in Ireland. Our need has always béen the nécessary cas i 
to make a real job of it and The Spirit of Ireland will tempt us te 
continue speculating an occasional ten shillings in an Irish enterpris: 
in the faint hope of securing the wherewithal to follow the travels o: 
the author who writes alluringly of a beautiful country. A North 
countryman himself, Mr. Doyle has lived on the other side of the 
boundary many years and has an undoubted love of Ireland and things 
Irish, and the book is packed with information and witty comment 
One good sample of the humour is in connection with the claim of th 
Catholics for the restoration to them of St. Patrick’s and Christ 
Church. Many thousands of pounds have been spent on these twr 
churches by Protestant families connected with the drink trade, an 
one of the reasons suggested for giving the churches back again is 
in the question ‘‘haven’t the Catholics of Ireland drunk every stong 
of them.” There are 130 illustrations and the book is produced it 
best Batsford standard. X.Y. 


SHAKESPEARE. By J. Middleton Murry (Cape) 12s. 6d. 
A review of this important book is unavoidably hela’over thi 
month, but will appear in subsequent numbers. 


ULLSWATER.—Miss Netuwyn Wattace’s Guest House, ‘ Merl 
cuarps,”? Howtown. Peaceful, retired, overlooking lake; 5 min. 
steamer landing place. Boating, bathing, fishing. Electric light. T 
bathrooms. Veg. diet speciality. Summer campers welcomed. OJ 
all year. 
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